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ARTICLE lI. 


SYMBOLISM NOT OPPOSED TO EVANGELICAL RELIGION. 


By J. L. Schock, Pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of St. James, New York. 


Tere is often much in a caption, much to arrest the at- 
tention of the reader, much also to control the thought and 
language of the writer. A caption is intended to convey to 
the mind, at a glance, the substance of what is designed to be 
discussed. Whether we have succeeded in making the object 
we have in view intelligible, in the caption we have placed at 
the head of this article, is not altogether satisfactory to ourselves. 
But be this as it may, sure we are, that the reader will not be 
obliged to proceed far, before he will have a clear apprehen- 
sion of our meaning and design. 

The readers of the Review need not be informed that, for 
séme time past, the Lutheran church in the United States, 
throughout her length and breadth, has been considerably ag- 
itated upon the subject of her doctrinal basis and liturgical 
usages. Efforts have been made, in various ways, but princi- 
pally by enlightened and learned discussion, to bring back the 
church to her original stand-point; the stand-point which she 
assumed, and upon which she fought and won the mighty 
battles of the Reformation. 

That these efforts have been crowned with more than com- 
mensurate success, is likewise known. Only a few years have 
elapsed, and the great body of the church is everywhere aban- 
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doning the by-paths and latitudinarian platforms of sects, to 
which she had unwittingly allowed herself to be seduced, and 
fast returning to her ancient and time-honored symbols and 
usages. Indeed, itis perfectly marvellous, that so much should 
have been accomplished in this way, in so short a time, and 
with so litthe expenditure of means. The truth, however, is 
that the church being strictly sound and evangelical in her 
organic structure and life, needed but to hear, fairly and hon- 
estly, the voice of her confessions, and she would return to 
them, just as naturally and Jovingly as the sheep, that had been 
ed and led astray by the aris of the stranger, responds to 

ic voice of the shepherd, who first led it to the green pastures 

id by the still waters. [tis on this principle, more than any 
other that we account for the rapid and extensive return of the 
church to the doctrines and practices of her venerated fathers ; 
aud the time, we confidently believe, is not far distant, when 
the Lutheran church everywhere, and especially in America, 
will stand where alone she ought to stand, where alone she 
can stand, upon the unaltered Augustan Confession, acknow- 
ledging one Lord, one faith, one baptism, being built upon the 
foundation of the aposiles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
the chief corner stone. 

Now it is not at allto be wondered at, that this effort to 
bring back the church to her true historic stand-point, should 
be opposed. To our mind, it is a matter of profound aston- 
ishment, not that so much, but that so little formidable oppo- 
sition has been encountered. For years the church had been 
diverced from her doctrinal standards. She stood in no more 
tangible relation to thein than to the Koran of Mahomet. Even 
the Augsburg Confession was seldom named. Congregations 
were organized, synods were formed, and ministers were li- 
censed and ordained without the slightest reference to this 
model symbol of Protestantism. Many of her prominent 
ministers made special efforts to induce the belief, that the Lu- 
theran communion deserved existence as a church, not because 
she held the truth in any peculiar and vital sense, but as she 
held it in common with the various other denominations of 
Christendom. There was no uniformity of doctrine, of wor- 
ship, or of practice. ‘The very names of our symbolic books 
were a stink in the nostrils of not «a few of the clergy and lai- 
ty. It was to be expected, therefore. that an effort to right the 
church and place her before the world in her true character, 
would be looked upon with suspicion, and opposed with de- 
termined resolution, and that it would require much time and 
patience before the work was consummated. 
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Among the various objections urged against this movement 
ia the church, there is but one which, in our opinion, has any 
weight, or deserves any serious attention, [tis this. Symbol- 
ism, it is contended, is opposed to vital godliness and active 
evangelism; that just in proportion as the church adheres to 
her confessions, just in the same proportion will lukewarmness 
and formalism be superinduced, and the energies of our Zion 
be crippled and paralyzed. ‘This objection is pressed with 
unscrupulous tenacity, and many of our ministers and laymen 
who have not examined the subject, we know, have been in- 
fluenced by it; some to remain indifferent, some to oppose the 
movement. 

Now if this objection were well founded, we confess candid- 
ly, it would be serious, paramount,conclusive. Were we con- 
vinced, that such would be the legitimate and inevitable result 
of the church’s return to her doctrinal standards, I, for one, 
would raise my voice in opposition to it, loud and determinate- 
ly. Were we even persuaded, that it was ever so much in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of the gospel and the genius of 
the church, in abstract theory, still, did we believe, or appre- 
hend that in its practical workings it would have the effect 
alleged, we could not conscientiously favor it: nay, we would 
feel ourselves called upon to resist it with all the ability, God 
has given us. We are the avowed fiiend and advocate of vi- 
tal godliness; of evangelical religion. The church cannot 
exist without it. It is to her what the circulation of the blood 
isto the human body; what the law of gravitation is to the 
physical universe. 

But is it true, as is contended, that lukewarmness and for- 
malism will follow the return of the church to her Confessions, 
necessarily, in the way of cause and effect, antecedent and 
consequent? ‘T'o say the least, the question is debateable. 
Indeed, we are firmly convinced, that the position here assu- 
med is not only not tenable, but that the contrary is true ; that 
just to the extent the church stands upon and gives a faithful 
interpretation to her symbols, will she implant living piety in 
the hearts, and bring forth righteous fruit in the iives of her 
membership. And this is, perhaps, the form in which we 
should discuss the subject. We shall be content, however, in 
the present article, to confine ourselves to the negative aspect 
of the question, i. e., to show that the objection urged is 
groundless. If we succeed in this, the positive form of the 
position just referred to, will follow as a necessary consequence. 

Let us look at this matter, then, for a few moments, calmly 
and dispassionately, but at the same time, honestly and fear- 
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lessly. Our opponents, I believe, do not take the position that 
adherence to our Confessions has a necessary tendency to pro- 
duce formalism, because they embody the doctrines of Christ- 
janily in a systematic form, and require the church to subscribe 
to them: but because they inculcate certain tenets and usages 
which are anti-scriptural and decidedly Romanish in theory 
and practice. Or in other words, because they contend for 
higher and stronger views of the sacraments, than is consistent 
with the letter and spirit of the gospel. ‘This, they allege, viti- 
ates the Confessions, making them teach whatthey are pleased 
to style “sacramental religion.” ‘Thisis a pet phrase with 
them, used on all occasions, and not unfrequently placed at 
the head of flaming paragraphs, in the papers devoted to their 
interests, in which they wara the people in the most dolorous 
strains, and call upon them to resist, with all their might, every 
effort made to influence them to endorse and reverence the 
symbols of the church. 

But what do they mean by “sacramental religion?” Do 
they mean a religion, which teaches that the sacraments are 
every thing, and the inward life of faith in the soul, nothing ? 
that if a man be baptized and partake of the communion, he 
is a true child of God, and will be saved, whether he be re- 
newed in the inward man,and live a pious and godly life or 
not? If this be their meaning, then we would like to know 
what authority they have for saying that such a religion is in- 
culcated ; nay,even countenanced in our Confessions, or by 
the theologians who adhere to them. For my own part, I 
would expect to meet with as much success in searching for 
such a religion, in the pages of the New Testament, as in the 
symbolic books of the Lutheran church. It is as foreign to 
them, in every shape and form, as error is to truth, darkness to 
light, death to life. Our confessions do indeed teach, that the 
sacraments are necessary to the existence of the church and 
the sanctification of the believer. But does it, therefore, ne- 
cessarily follow that they inculcate a sacramental religion in 
the sense contended for? If so, then the gospel of Christ it- 
self is open to the same charge; for it assertseinphatically and 
unmistakeably, that unless a man believes and is baptized, he 
cannot be saved; and unless he eat the flesh and drink the 
blood of the Son of God, he has no lifean him. Here then, 
according to their own showing, is the position of our oppo- 
nents ; the symbolic books teach sacramental religion because 
they insist that the observance of the sacraments is necessary ; 
the gospel of Christ does the same; therefore, it teaches sacra- 
mental religion, and in so far, at least, is not binding upon us 
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3ut feeling the uncomfortableness of this position, our oppo- 
nents seek to lift themselves out of it; and how do they essay 
to accomplish this object? Why, strange as it may seem, they 
do it by efforts to create the impression that our Confessions 
teach the sacraments, in the same objectionable and offensive 
sense in which they are taught by the Roman Catholic Hie- 
rarchy. ‘T'he real presence, baptismal grace, and also private 
confession, are spoken of by them as though they were synon- 
ymous with transubstantiation, exorcism and auricular confes- 
sion. Now, in regard to this course on their part, either one 
or two things is true; either they are ignorant, or they pur- 
posely misrepresent. We can hardly suppose the former to 
be true, of those who have said and written most to this effect. 
They have these books in their possession: they have read 
them: they can understand the language in which they are 
written, if not in the German or Latin, at least in the English, 
into which they have been translated. And this being the 
case, they cannot but know that our Confessions, so far from 
teaching these doctrines, in the same sense that Rome teaches 
them, or any thing like it, they condemn and repudiate them 
in the very articles in which the Lutheran views are set forth. 
For example, under the articles on baptism, (see Schott’s trans- 
lation of the Augsburg Confession) we have the following: 
“ Herewith the Kivangelical church condemns the delusion of 
the papists, that through baptism there is imparted to man, 
(ex opere operato) such a holy nature, &c.” Under the arti- 
cle on the Lord’s Supper, “* The Evangelical church therefore 
condemns as erroneous, the doctrine of the Romish church 
concerning transubstantiation, &c.” And under the article on 
Confession, “ Against the so-called Auricular Confession, 
which the Romish church demands, the Evangelical church 
declared itself in express terms, &c.” Now these men must 
have seen and read these statements, and it cannot therefore, 
be ascribed to their ignorance, when they speak and write of 
the Lutheran doctrines of baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and 
private confession as being equally unscriptural and objection- 
able with those, held by the papists on the same subjects. 

But what is still more conclusive on this point, these very 
men themselves, have written in loud and eloqugnt protest 
against the assertions of strangers, that our doctrines &, baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper and private confession, were in harmony, 
in close sympathy with those of the Romish church. Their 
leading paper has again and again hurled anathemas, dire and 
fearful, upon those who dared to insinuate that of all the va- 
rious christian communions, the Lutheran was most like the 
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Catholic in her doctrines and usages; and poor Buck, for 
making the same assertion in ‘his Theological Dictionary, it is 
well known, has long since been handed over to the uncove- 
granted mercies of God. This shows that ignorance is not the 
cause of these misrepresentations, and we have no way left us 
but to conclude that our opponents, for some purpose or other, 
best known to themselves, pervert the standards of the church. 
And so long as they pursue this course, what right have they 
to complain of the misrepresentations or false statements of 
others? How can they, or we, consistently blame those who 
are not of us, for asserting that our church and Rome stand 
next door neighbors; that like the latter, the former inculcates 
sacramental religion? when those who are of us, or at least 
profess tu be so, and those too placed at the head of our church 
institutions and periodicals, do the same, or at any rate, speak 
and write in such a manner as to lead nine-tenths of their 
readers to the conclusion, that between the sacraments as held 
in the Lutheran and Romish churches, there is no essential 
or important difference. Do these men not see that in making 
the symbols of our church teach what they never taught, what 
iio one that adheres to them pretends they teach, they hold her 
up to public odium, cripple her energies and retard her pro- 
gress? O! church of Luther! church of my Fathers, how 
hast thou been wounded in the house of thy friends! We 
confess, that among all the various obstacles with which we 
have been obliged to contend, in our efforts to build up and 
extend the Lutheran church, none has grieved and discouraged 
us so much, as this systematic effort, on the part of some of 
our most prominent ministers, to identify our doctrinal and li- 
turgical economy with sacramental religion, and therefore with 
Romanism; and could we see this dark and heavy cloud 
breaking away, we should soon look for the ushering in of 
such a day, as has never yet shone upon the great church of 
the Reformation. 

We re-assert, then, boldly and confidently, that our symbols 
do not teach sacramental religion in the sense contended for 
by our opponents; not any more than the gospel of Christ; 
and that therefore they cannot be opposed to vital piety or ac- 
tive evangelism, unless the New Testament also be placed in 
the same category. What is the great, vital and central doc- 
trine of our Augustan Confession? Emphatically justification 
by faith; and is this calculated to work formalism in the 
church? But it is replied that this doctrine, though taught in 
the confession, is obscured ; that it is subordinated to other and 
non-fundamental doctrines; that the sacraments are elevated 
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above it, and that in this way ifs natural out-workings, which 
are admitted to be evangelical, are effectually counteracted. 
This is what we deny, and we challenge those who make the 
charge, for proof to sustain it. There is nothing in the word- 
ing of any of the articles of this symbol, that will in any way 
honestly bear such a construction. If there were, would Lu- 
ther, the man who declared that justification by faith was the 
doctrine of a standing or falling church, have subscribed to it? 
Would he have permitted it to be published to the world, as 
the symbol of the Evangelical church? No, he would have 
resisted it with the same honest indignation and uncompromi- 
sing fidelity that he brought to bear against the corruptions of 
Popery. The fact that Luther approved of the Confession, is 
uncontrovertible testimony that the doctrine of justification by 
faith is not obscured or encumbered ; that it stands there, like 
the sun in the heavens, supreme, central, all the other doctrines 
revolving around it in subordinate, yet necessary harmony. 
Because geopraphy teaches that the earth and the moon are 
necessary to the harmonious existence of the universe, is it 
chargeable justly with making them equal to, or elevating 
them above the sun? So neither is our confession guilty of 
throwing the doctrine of justification by faith on the back 
ground, or in any way detracting from its importance, because 
it teaches that the sacraments are necessary to the integrity of 
the church. 

It is also contended that the symbolical books claim author- 
ity apart from the Bible; that they do not recognize it as the 
original and supreme arbiter of cliristian truth, and that on this 
account, they are necessarily fatal to evangelical religion. Here 
again, we demand the proof; and here again, we appeal to 
the immortal Luther to silence the objection. Whoever con 
tended more strenuously for the supremacy of God’s word, in 
all things, than he? and is it reasonable to suppose that he, 
who had just fought and vanquished the Papacy on this ground, 
would turn round and give his allegiance to a symbol that em- 
bodied the same vital error; asymbol that elevated itself above 
the scriptures, which are given by inspiration of God? We 
cannot, we will not be so unjust and cruel to the memory of 
this great and good man as to harbor the suspicion even for a 
moment. ‘The truth is, the Augsburg Confession, and those 
who receive it as the symbol of their faith, claim authority for 
it, because, and only because it harmonizes with, or is a perfect 
transcript of the word of God. ‘The only difference there ex- 
ists between them in this respect is, that in the confession, the 
great doctrines of the christian system as contained in the 
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scriptures, are drawn out and placed in a compendious form ; 
and therefore, if the former be at war with evangelical religion, 
the latter must be saddled, 1 had almost said blasphemed with 
the same charge. The Bible, say our opponents, is above ev- 
ery thing else; so does the Augsburg Confession ; so do we; 
how then can they consistently set us down as being opposed 
to evangelical religion, whilst they claim to be in favor of it, 
because they receive and acknowledge the scriptures to be su- 
preine? 

And what now, does the history of the practical workings of 
the Lutheran symbols speak upon this subject? Is it true that 
wherever these books, and especially the Augsburg Confession, 
has been adopted and rigidly adhered to, there vital religion 
was crushed and cold formalism superinduced? ‘To say so, 
would be to display ignorance of church history to an extent 
which can certainly not be regarded as reflecting any credit, 
either upon the scholar or the theologian. Did adherence to 
the symbols vitiate the piety of Luther and Melanchton and 
their illustrious co-adjutors, and corrupt their christian integritf? 
Were they any the less holy, self-denying, devoted and engt- 
getic in fighting the battles of the Lord, because they believed 
in and subscribed all the articles of the unaltered Augsburg 
Confession? And afterwards, when the other books were 
added, and received and acknowledged as symbols, was piety 
eliminated? Did formalism come in likea flood? Did the 
church present the spectacle of a house or field full of dead 
bones, unbound by the muscle of living faith, and unstirred by 
the breath of the Holy Ghost? Were there none to cry, “men 
and brethren, what must we do?” None to inquire the way to 
Zion, with their faces turned thitherward? Let the history of 
such men as Arndt, Gerhard, Spener, Francke, Schwartz, and 
a host of others, be the reply. Under what influences were 
these men reared, and to what creeds did they subscribe? The 
symbolical books of the Lutheran church and no others. Some 
of these men, and especially Arndt, rather than yield in a sin- 
gle point, and that which might have been deemed unimpor- 
tant, and which isin fact, admitted to be non-fundamental by 
all, sacrificed his living, and being deposed by his sovereign, 
he became an exile, going forth with his beloved family into a 
cold and bitter world, not knowing where he should get bread 
to eat, or a pillow to sleep upon. It is an indisputable fact, 
that at no time were the symbolical books of our charch more 
extensively reverenced and adhered to, than during the life of 
these holy men of God. They did, indeed, lament the pre- 
valence of lukewarmness and formalism in the church, but in 
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no single instance, did they attribute this state of things to the 
Confessions of the Church, and seek to remedy it, by their a- 
bandonment, or even emendation or improvement. Mosheim, in 
his Charch history, tells us that the deplorable state of religion 
that prevailed in Germany at this time, was the result of the 
celebrated thirty years’ war, and that while, a small minority 
of the most fanatical of the pietists, did indeed attempt to eff- 
ect a revolution, or a revival of evangelical religion among the 
Lutherans, “by making considerable alterations in their doc- 
trine, and changing their whole form of ecclesiastical discipline 
and polity,” the vast majority of the most learned and pious, 
at the head of which was Spener, proposed to accomplish the 
work, “without introducing any change into the doctrine, dis- 
cipline, or form of government, that were established in the 
Lutheran Church,” (see vol. IIL, page 382.) Here then, we 
have two important facts: first these men (I have reference 
now to the distinguished leaders of the pietistic movement,) 
did not attribute the prevalence of formalism to the influence 
of symbolism : and secondly, that they did not consider a rigid 
adherence to them, as presenting any obstacle to the work of 
‘reformation, in which they had embarked. The revival of re- 
ligion, under their administration, was effectual, not by attack- 
ing and abandoning the Confession of the Church ; but by ad- 
hering to them as a faithful exhibition of Christian doctrine 
and practice, and by preaching the gospel in all its primitive 
simplicity and power. Dr. Schmucker, in his discourse on the 
*Patriarchs of American Lutheranism,” quoting from Walch’s 
Streitigkeiten &c. says, the effect was chiefly due to the practi- 
cal and biblical preaching of these men. Not a word is said 
about abandonment, or lukewarm adherence to the symbols. 
Does all this look as though the confessions of the Church, 
when rightly interpreted, inculcate a sacramental religion and 
formalism? Certainly not, whether we regard them either in 
the influence they exerted in the religious training of these 
men, orin the estimate they formed of them, after their conver- 
sion and enlightenment. If they believed the symbols had 
any thing to do with the formalism that had spread over the 
Churches, they would not have hesitated to say so, and they 
would likewise have sought to get rid of them or at least to 
have them greatly modified. Butas they did neither, we are 
bound to conclude, that they found no fault with them on the 
ground that they were opposed to evangelical religion. 

We have not quite done with John Arndt in this connec- 
tion. _No man, we contend, adhered more rigidly and en 
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iatingly to the Lutheran symbols, than he. Now, if they be 
fatal to evangelical religion and promotive of formalism, three 
things in regard to him must necessarily follow : either he was 
incapable of forming a correct judgment of them, or he was 
not the friend of vital godliness, or he was dishonest—he des- 
sembled his teal opinions. Now that he was not capable of 
forming a correct estimate of the confessions, who, that knows 
anything about his history, will venture to assert, or even to in- 
sinuate. His intellectual powers were acute and vigorous ; 
his literary and scientific acquirements profound and extensive ; 
and that his judgment was sound and discriminating, is abund- 
antly proved by the numerous and important trusts that were 
committed to him, both in the Church and in the State, and 
the able and satisfactory manner in which he executed them. 
And that he was not the friend of evangelical religon, is still 
more preposterous. What! John Arndt, the man who wrote 
the True Christianity—a book known and acknowledged in al- 
most every quarter of the globe, as the best work on the sub- 
ject of experimental religion ever given to the world—a book 
which, next to the Bible, has opened up the way of life through 
a crucified Redeemer to more souls than any other—-a book 
which has carried the healing balm of salvation to thousands 
of human hearts, beating and throbbing under the pressure of 
conviction—a book, which has been the solace of believers, in 
prosperity and adversity, by night and by day, through sick- 
ness and health, leading them to the knowledge of the truth 
as it is in Jesus, in this world, and to life everlasting in the 
world to come—this man, not the friend of evangelical re- 
ligion! As well might we contend that God, the author of 
light is not the friend of light, or that God who is love itself, 
is not the friend of love. No! Arndt was the devoted friend of 
vital piety and the sworn foe of anything and everything inimi- 
cal to it, and therefore the inference is unavoidable, that if he 
believed the confessions of our Church, to have the tendency 
now ascribed to them, he would have opposed them with 
all his might. 

And what shall we say of his dishonesty, which is necessar- 
ily involved, if he even had any suspicion, that our confes- 
sions were calculated to uproot piety and foster formalism ?— 
To induce him to adhere to them under the conviction that 
such was their tendency, he must either have been influenced 
by personal popularity, or pecuniary aggrandizement. Now, 
it is a fact well known to all acquainted with his history, that 
his interests in both these respects, lay altogether the other way. 
His Sovereign, Prince John George, had publicly repudiated the 
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Lutheran symbols ; and for him still to adhere to them under 
these circumstances, he must assume the position of a rebel 
against his government; he must leave the beloved people, to 
whom he had ministered, in holy things, for years; he must 
sacrifice the means of sustaining his family ; he must become 
an exile and an outcast from Auhalt, the place of his birth, the 
home of his child-hood, and the grave of his fathers! Do we 
not see that every motive, that could possibly appeal to, or bring 
into play the selfish promptings of the human breast—loyalty, 
friendship, ease, money, and home, conjoined, in the case of 
Arndt, with the conviction, if it existed, that the confessions 
favored a formal religion, to induce him to set his face against 
them? Experience proves that nine men out of ten, of ordi- 
nary integrity, would under such circumstances, under such 
nuinerous and powerful motives, abandon any Confession, 
were they ever so thoroughly convinced, that it embodied the 
truth and nothing but the truth. He was, however, firm; 
moved by none of these things, and this shows, that he not 
only entertained no suspicion of the Confessions, but honestly 
and conscientiously believed them to hold the truth in all its 
vital integrity and to be absolutely necessary to the existence 
and promotion of evangelical religion. It is worthy of notice, 
that Arndt, publicly and solemnly, subscribed to the Symboli- 
cal books of the Lutheran Church, on at least, three different 
occasions ; and that although charged by some envious formal- 
ists, with being untrue to them, no tangible evidence could be 
adduced, that he departed from them in a single instance, eith- 
er in theory or practice. 

The fact then, that these men—these giants in mind, in learn- 
ing and in experimental religion—were nourished, brought up 
perfect, unto the measures of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ, under the Symbolical books, and that they even faith- 
fully adhered to them, demonstrates conclusively, that when 
rightly interpreted, they are not opposed to, but strongly in fav- 
or and highly promotive of evangelical religion. Nor must 
we conclude, that these men, as ministers of the gospel, dis- 
tinguished for their superior mental endowments and theolog- 
ical attainments, stood alone in this relation to the Confessions 
of the Church. In the congregations, to whom they preached, 
there were living epistles of the truth, known and read of all 
men: there were family altars, prayer meetings, Missionary 
societies, and true and genuine revivals of religion. Franke, 
the elder, says Guericke, declares, that “many thousands of 
souls were wakened up to true repentance: yea, many thous 
ands of ministers have been awakened.” Where is the man 
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among us now, even among those of us who set ourselves up 
to be wiser and holier than our fathers, who is willing to stand 
up and say, that the Church, to which he ministers, is superior 
in piety, and in all the essential characteristics of a strict and 
peculiar Christianity, to the congregations over which Arndt, 
Spener, and Franke presided ? 

And what was the character of the early missionaries sent out 
to this Country by the Church in Germany ?—the Mihlenbergs, 
Helmuth, Kunze and others? Were they not men of God, who 
had the root of the matter in them? Did they not preach against 
formalism, and insist upon the cultivation of vital piety? 
And the lay-fathers and mothers of our church; who has not 
listened with absorbing interest to accounts related of their de- 
votional spirit and self-denying labors? of the care with which 
they sought to train up their children in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord, and to bring them into the church of the 
living God. And whois notalso acquainted with the fact, that 
they, both ministers and lay-men, were indoctrinated in the 
truth under the symbolical economy of the Church, and that 
they never swerved from it, in a single instance ? 

But, our opponents point us to rationalism in Germany, al- 
leging it to be the legitimate and necessary offspring or fruit of 
symbolism. It will be sufficient to reply to this, that these 
men, instead of working their way to this system of error, 
through the Lutheran Symbols, actually found their way, or 
at least professed to have found their way thither through the 
Scriptures. ‘They never pretended, that there was any har- 
mony between their religious views and the doctrines of our 
Confessions ; but with the word of God, it was insisted, they 
were in perfect unison. ‘hey abandoned the Symbolical 
books, and maintained that the Scriptures are the only rule of 
faith and practice. No men, or set-of men, ever more cordial- 
ly hated the doctrinal standards of our Church, and declaimed 
against them more lustily, and why? Undoubtedly, because 
they knew them to be in direct conflict with their opinions, and 
that no effort on their part, could bend them to the furtherance 
of their cause. When, therefore, their leaders wished to bring 
out their system and win proselytes to it, they first set them- 
selves to work to impair the authority and destroy the influence 
of the Symbols: and in order to accomplish this, they did just 
what sects and errorists have always done, and what they are 
now doing ; they decried ecclesiastical standards, and contend- 
ed that the word of God alone is to be our guide. 

And what is the position of affairs in Germany, at present, 
in this respect? Rationalism is everywhere losing ground. 
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Evangelical religion is fast gaining its ancient hold upon the 
consciousness of the Church and the affections of the people. 
How is this revolution being effected ? Not by undervaluing 
or abandoning the Confessions ; but by returning to and stand- 
ing upon them and giving them their proper interpretation. 
The friends of vital godliness, for such always existed, deplor- 
ed the spread of rationalism. Their hearts bled to see how it 
withered and carried everything before it. They threw them- 
selves into battle against it. ‘They fought it at every turn, by 
writing and publishing able and learned counter periodicals 
and books. Butthey met with comparatively little success, 
until they rallied upon the Symbols of the Church and fought 
the enemy from the same citadel which Luther occupied, and 
with the same weapons that he wielded with such terrible exe- 
cution against Rome. Hete, we see, that just as the church 
stands upon and rigidly interprets her Confessions, is she mighty 
in combating error and promoting truth. 

But driven from this point, our opponents ask us to look at 
the practical workings of Symbolism in our own Country. 
The subject, say they, has scarcely been agitaied. The van 
gelical Review, in which a return of the Church to her Con 
fessions is advocated, has been in existence only a short time, 
and the results have already been most disastrous. A few 
years ago, we are told, vital piety flourished, and the Church 
in every direction was en!arged by extensive revivals of religion. 
Now, lukewarmness every where prevails and revivals are few 
and far between. All this, they contend, is the legitimate re- 
sult of the return of the Church to her doctrinal standards and 
liturgical usages; and that therefore everything that encourages 
the movement should be resisted. 

We ask the candid and unprejudiced attention of the reader 
to this matter, a few moments. In the first place, is it true, 
that vital piety is losing ground and that revivals of religion 
are less frequent? One thing is certain. If we judge by the 
accouuts of revivals published in our papers, the question just 
proposed, must be answered in the affirmative. But does it 
follow necessarily, that because we have not these flaming nar- 
rations, therefore, the Church is retrograding in piety and sound 
evangelical revivals of religion? Wethink not. A few years 
since, every awakening, though it resulted in the addition of 
only two or three persons, was published to the world. It is 
different now. Most of our ministers have come to entertain 
serious doubts about the expediency of giving publicity to 
these occurrences, We ourselves are acquainted with not a 
few, who at first, felt it their duty to let the public know of 
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every unusual seriousness in their congregations ; but, who, of 
late years, have not only refrained from publishing such ac- 
counts themselves of revivals that have occurred in their 
Churches, but have taken pains to prevent others from doing so. 

But, im the second place, supposing it to be true, that there 
is a falling off in revivals of religion, is it justly attributable to 
the influence of the Symbolical books? If so, to what is the 
same thing to be ascribed in other communions around us? 
They are lamenting over the scarcity of revivals as well as we ; 
but surely, no ome will contend that the Lutheran Symbols are 
so powerful to do evil, as to cast their mildew even into the 
ranks of our neighbors, and work out in them the same de- 
plorable results. No, there are other ways by which to account 
for this less frequent occurrence of revivals, more philosophical 
and more in accordance with the truth. Re-action has not a 
little todo with it. Experience demonstrates that every unusual 
excitement in the moral and religious world, no less than in the 
physical, is invariably followed by a corresponding re-action. 
Does not the history of the Church show this beyond a doubt? 
The great revival of religion, in the sixteenth century, under 
Luther, was followed by a re-action, somuch so, that this good 
man at the close of his life, declared, with a sorrowful heart, 
his apprehension that the cause of Cliist was retrograding, 
rather than advancing. The extensive awakening, under Pres- 
ideut Edwards in our own Country, was followed by a similar 
re-action, so that for years, there was the mest lamentable dearth 
in our Churches. We have had our excitements; and now 
we have the re-action, and so it will ever be. True, we have 
had beautiful and attractive theories of continued and uninter- 
rupted revivals pressed upon us, but unhappily, they have al- 
ways remained theories; they always will remain theories ; 
they will die theories, if they are not dead already. 

There is another consideration, closely connected with the 
one just adverted to, which shows that in the very nature of 
things, we could not look for anything else than fewer and less 
extensive revivals of religion for some time to come. Take, 
by way of illustration, a congregation. A general seriousness 
prevails, and during its continuance, all the material that can 
be reached in this way, is gathered into the Church. For 
years then, there can be no similar revival, unless it be to work 
over the material already operated upon, in which case, it were 
undoubtedly better, it had never taken place at all. There 
must time, years intervene in order to collect material again, 
for another extensive work of grace. Now what is thus true 
of any individual Church, is true of the Church as a whole; 
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for the Church as a whole, is nothing more than the aggregate 
of individual Churches. When a general wave of salvation 
has rolled through the Church, and brought into her bosom 
the material open to such influences, it cannot be otherwise than 
that a corresponding dearth should ensue. If, as an offset to 
this, we are told, there are always sinners in the Churches ; we 
reply, there are, and always will be sinners, who will never be 
reached, either by ordinary or extraordinary means. 

The attempt then to invalidate the integrity of the great 
Lutheran Symbols, on the ground, that they inculcate sacra- 
mental religion, and are therefore opposed to evangelical piety, 
and genuine works of grace, is a magnificent failure. But, 
perhaps, after all, we shall be reminded, that we cannot deny, 
that in places and times where these books were in acknow- 
ledged authority, lukewarmnessand formalism reigned supreme, 
whilst little or no activity was exhibited in the cause of Christ. 
In confirmation of this, we are referred, to the state of religion, 
in the Pennsylvania Churches, for some years prior to the for- 
mation of the General Synod. But how is this?) Dr. Schmuck- 
er, whose authority our opponents will hardly venture to ques- 
tion, asserts, that the “‘fathers of the American Chuch soon re- 
laxed from their rigid views of obligation to the Symbolical 
books ;” that “ during the first thirty years of this century, (I 
presume he means the nineteenth) the great body of the Lu- 
theran Church had no human creeds at all binding upon them, 
though they always did refer to the Augsburg Confession, as a 
substantial expose of their doctrines ;” that “ our General Synod 
found the Lutheran Church in America without any haman 
Symbols, &c ;” and that this Synod * passed a formal adoption 
of the Augsburg Confession, in a fundamental way, as a test 
of admission and discipline.” (vide Lutheran Church in 
America, page 169, 161, 158.) What force, then, is there in 
the position that the formalism, which everywhere prevailed, 
is attributable to adherence to the Symbols, where such adher- 
ence had no existence? Is it not true, that the history of the 
Church, as thus given, in her relation to her Confessions, 
proves the very opposite of what our opponents assert? At 
first, it is admitted, our fathers adhered somewhat rigidly to the 
Symbolical books ; and this was an era, in which spiritual re- 
ligion predominated. Soon afterwards, the “ fathers relaxed 
from their rigid views of obligation to the Symbols,” and for- 
malism began to flood their Churches. At the formation of 
the General Synod, or not long thereafter, the Augsburg Con- 
fession was again more formally recognized ; or in other words, 
the Church assumed a more official Symbolical stand-point ; 
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and what was the consequence? The revival of evangelical 
religion, and the intervention of a more active state of things, 
decidedly, in all respects. What does this prove? Unques- 
tionably, and we make our compliments to our opponents for 
pushing our thoughts in this direction, just what we have been 
contending for; that exactly in proportion as the Church stands 
upon and faithfully interprets her Confessions, will she coun- 
teract formalism and promote evangelical religion. 

If, however, it will afford our anti-Symbolical friends, any 
satisfaction, or soothe their troubled spirits, we will not deny, 
nay, we will admit, that there have been times and places in 
which formalism and the Lutheran Confessions co-existed. 
But when we do this, we must be allowed to contend, that in 
these cases, the Confessions were perverted, abused ; they were 
not properly and faithfully interpreted. But was this the fault 
of the Confessions? Manifestly not: it was the fault of those 
who adhered to them, and whose duty it was to interpret them. 
The Apostle tells us, that many wrest the Scriptures to their 
own destruction. Whose fault is it? Not of the Scriptures, 
but of those who pervert, or do not give them their. true inter- 
pretation. ‘The application we need not make. 

But, if we felt any disposition to retort, in this connection, 
might we not ask our opponents, whether those systems of re- 
ligious belief, which are free from the errors they charge upon 
our Confessions, and which they so highly commend, have not 
also sometimes been attended with evil results. Take Puri- 
tanism, for example. No one will suspect it of any leaning 
towards sacramental religion. ts ermine, in this respect at 
least, has never been soiled. And yet, see the monstrous oc- 
currences, which have grown out of, or sprung from this system 
of religious doctrine. Unitarianism, Universalism, Millerism 
and Fanaticism in some of its wildest and maddest forms. And 
from recent developements in that quarter, the end is not yet. 

At this point, we rest our discussion, not because the subject 
is exhausted, but because the space allotted for this article is 
fully taken up. Enough, we trust, however, has been said to 
convince the candid and unprejudiced, that the ground, on 
which a return to the Symbols of the Church is opposed, is 
altogether untenable. And we appeal to all upright men, 
whether it is fair and honest in our opponents to cry down our 
Confessions and those periodicals and ministers, who ate en- 
deavoring to obtain a candid hearing for them before the 
Church, as being opposed to vital piety and genuine revivals 
of religion. The Evangelical Review, which has perhaps 
had more to do with this movement than any other of our 
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Church periodicals, is not the advocate of formalism ; nor 
are its editors and friends. It has no object of this kind in 
view whatever. We wish it distinctly understood, that we, as 
the friends of the Symbols, do not oppose evangelical religion 
and genuine works of grace in the Churches. All we want, 
is to bring back our Church and place her in the same relation 
to her Confessions, and especially to the unaltered Augustan 
Confession, which the Episcopal Church holds to its Thirty- 
nine Articles, or the Presbyterian Church to its Westminter 
Confession. And we want, likewise, a complete Liturgy, con- 
taining one form for morning and evening service in the sanc- 
tuary ; one form for each of the festival days; one form for each 
of the Sacraments, &c.; one form for family worship, morning 
and evening for every day in the week, with about one hun- 
dred hymns, chiefly thanksgiving and supplicatory in their 
character, the whole to be styled the Lutheran Book of Wor- 
ship, so that our members may carry it with them wherever 
they go, on land or sea, and not be obliged, as they now are, 
to supply themselves with such a desideratum from another 
source, too well known to be mentioned. This is what we 
want ; this is what the Church wants, and this is what we will 
labor for, until, by the blessing of God it is obtained. We are 
thoroughly persuaded, tbat were the Lutheran Church to plant 
herself down upon the Augsburg Confession, and adopt the 
right kind of a Liturgy, and interpret them, as they must in 
honesty be interpreted, in favor of vital piety and genuine re- 
vivals of religion, she would in a comparatively short time, be- 
come the largest and most influential Church in the world ; 
and we wish our opponents to understand, that, in our estimate 
at least, so long as they maintain their present position, they 
are standing between the great Mother of Protestantism and 
this glorious destiny that is opened up before her. Our devout 
prayer to the great Shepherd and Bishop of the Church is, 
that he may speedily and effectually influence them, to come 
up to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty. 
Vou. IV. No. 15. 40 
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ARTICLE If. 


Elemental Contrast of the Religion of Forms'and of the 
Spirit, as exemplified in Puseyism and Popery on the one 
hand, and genuine Protestantism on the other. 


By 8. 8. Schmucker, D. D., Professor of Christian Theology in the Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg. 


Ir is recorded of one of the generals of the politic and am- 
bitious Charles V., that when he solicited the favor of a dis- 
charge from public service, and the emperor demanded his 
reason, the thoughtful officer gave this memorable reply :— 
“ Sire, (said he) there ought to be a pause between the tumult 
of life and the day of death.” And so it would seem wise 
for ministers of the gospel, who are soldiers of the cross, daily 
surrounded by the tumult of war, and “wrestling against prin- 
cipalities and powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high places,” occasional- 
ly to pause and inquire, not only into the actual progress of the 
fluctuating conflict, but also into the principles on which they 
are conducting it, the arms which they employ, and the max- 
ims of strategy that govern them. 

When the great Captain of our salvation had finished the 
work for which he_had descended to earth, and was about to 
return to our Father and his Father, to our God and his God, 
to resume the glory which he had with him ere the world was, 
he gave to his disciples their great and final commission, ‘“ Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature. 
He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; but he that 
believeth not, shall be damned.” ‘This commission legitimates 
the mission of the apostles, and of Christian ministers in gen- 
eral, as ambassadors to our rebel race, and devolves upon them 
the arduous enterprise of proclaiming his gospel over the earth. 
It is, moreover, accompanied by the precious promise of his 
gracious presence “unto the end of the world,” not as the 
Romish archbishop Hughes maintained,! to render them in- 
fallible, but to bless their legitimate efforts for the universal 
extension of his kingdom. 

The directions embodied in this commission, have been va- 
riously apprehended. When we summon before our view the 
several portions of the professed kingdom of the Redeemer, 





* See his controversy with Dr. Breckenridge. 
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through the different ages of the past, and contemplate their 
methods of executing the twofold injunction to “ preach the 
gospel,” and to “ make disciples,” we discover various ten- 
dencies, struggling with each other for the mastery, eventually 
arranging themselves by homogeneous sympathies or elective 
affinity into two general systems, into two forms of religious 
and ecclesiastical organization and action, though not without 
various counter-current lines. Generally considered, they may 
be designated asthe religion of Forms and the religion of the 
Spirit, as the system of Work and of Grace, as the system 
of blind Submission to authority and the system of Gospel 
liberty, and as the reader may have anticipated, the Romish 
and Protestant systems. As wholes, these systems are char- 
acterized by definite and distinct features; yet their shades are 
often blended, and in many places they lie contiguous to each 
other. It is, therefore, important occasionally to re-examine 
their several lineaments, that we may detect them on their first 
appearance, and guard against the insinuation of error. Each 
of these systems is marked by minor diversities among its pro- 
fessors, yet we propose to treat them as units. Itshall be our 
aim, first to group the features of these antagonist systems, 
and secondly to show that the Romish or Puseyite or Formal 
system is not, andthe Protestant or Spiritual system is the re- 
ligion of the gospel. 

These two systems, as wholes, are characterized by the fact, 
that the one adopts the word of God alone as the infallible 
rule of faith and practice, and justification by grace, through 
faith, as the cardinal doctrine in the plan of salvation ; whilst 
the other places uninspired, human éradition on an equality 
with the word of God, nd maintains justification by works. ' 
The other doctines of the two systems diverge in accordance 
with these vital principles, but our present object will be best 
attained by confining our attention to the most important, to 
those which stand in more immediate logico-moral connexion 





‘ Baumgarten Crusius thus defines the general stand-point of Protestantism 
and Popery :—* Die Lehre der Protestantischen Kirche tuihrt von dem forma- 
len Princip, von der alleinigen Auctoritat der heiligen Schrift, und dem Ma- 
terialen, von der Rechtfertigung durch den Glauben; durch die Artikel von 
Erbsiinde, Rechtfertigung, seligmachendem Glauben, Mittel des Heiles. 
Ueber Kirche und Gottesverehrung hat sie Grundsatze, welche ihrer dogmati- 
schen Denkweise vollig entsprechen.”—“In entgegengesetzter Weise hat die 
Romisch-katholische Kirche als Principien, das Ansehen der Tradition neben 
der heiligen Schrift, und die Rechtfertigung durch die Werke anivest: lit. 
Die einzelnen Dogmen entfalten sich in vollstandigem Gegensatze zu det 
Protestantischen Auffassung. Und eben so stellen sich die Katholischen Be- 
griffe von Kirche und von Gottesverehrung dar.” Compendium der Chiistli- 
chen Dogmengeschichte, vol. I. pp. 432-433. 
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with the plan of salvation, namely: the Word that is to be 
preached, the Church by whose authority the minister preaches 
it, the Ministerial office which he sustains, the Sacraments 
which he is to administer, and finally Justification and the 
Pastoral care, or, the principles of Spiritual culture of the 
souls committed to his charge. 

1. In what light does the church of Rome regard the Scrip- 
tures? We reply, as inspired and obligatory indeed, but as an 
insufficient rule of faith and practice. Accordingly, she adds 
the Apocrypha, which Jerome himself rejected as uncanoni- 
cal,’ though found in his Vulgate version, and also tradition, 
and the so called unanimous consent of the fathers. Reject- 
ing the advice of Cardinal Cajetan, to adopt the original He- 
brew and Greek scriptures, the Tridentine divines thus decreed: 
“ Following the example of the orthodox fathers, the council 
of ‘T'rent doth receive and reverence with equal piety and ven- 
eration, all the books, as well of the Old as of the New Tes- 
tament,the same God being the author of both, and also the 
aforesaid ¢raditions, pertaining both to faith and manners, 
whether received by Christ himself, or dictated by the Holy 
Spirit, and preserved in the Catholic church by continual suc- 
cession.” ‘“* Whosoever shall not receive, as sacred and canon- 
ical, all these books and every part of them, as they are com- 
monly read in the Catholic church, and are contained in the 
old Vulgate Latin? edition, or shall knowingly and deliber- 


* Jerome made a catalogue of the books of the Old Testament, excluding 
all the Apocrypha. He says, ‘‘ That we may know what books there are 
besides these, they are to be placed among those of the Apocrypha. There- 
fore that commonly called the Wisdom of Solomon, also Jesus, the son of 
Sirach, Judith, Tobias and the Shepherd, are not in the canon,” &c. Prolog. 
Galeat. See Cramp’s Text book, p. 49. 

2 The committee appointed by the council to collate copies of the vulgate 
and prepare acorrect edition, accomplished nothing. Pius IV, after the dis- 
solution of the council, engaged, in connexion with numerous learned men, 
to furnish a correct copy of the Vulgate Latin, now pronounced inspired by 
the council. “His successor, Pius V, continued the undertaking. The book 
was published by Sixtus V,in 1590. This active and resolute pontiff, not 
only assembled round him a number of the most learned and acute linguists 
and critics, but ardently and personally engaged in the exatnination of the 
work himself.” He read the whole before it was committed to the press, 
read it over again as it passed through the press, and when it was all printed 
off re-examined it, and corrected it anew. This edition was accompanied by 
a bull, enjoining its universal reception, and forbidding the slightest altera- 
tions under pain of the most dreadful anathemas. But it was scarcely pub- 
lished before it was discovered to abound with errors, and was quickly call- 
edin. A more correct edition was issued by Clement VIII, in 1592, accom- 
panied by a similar bull. An edition still further improved, left the press in 
1593. The difference between these editions is very considerable. Dr. 
James, in his “ Bellum Papale,” notices 2000 variations, some of whole 
verses, and many others clearly and decidedly contradictory to each other 
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ately despise the aforesaid traditions, let him be accursed.””' 
To the inspired word of God, Rome therefore, adds uninspired 
traditions, and the so called unanimous consent of the fathers, 
or theological writers of the former ages of the church; which 
are, in reality, just as contradictory as the writings of the same 
number of modern divines, taken promiscuously from the sev- 
eral Protestant denominations. Yet this tradition and consent 
of the fathers, she pronounces to be as much inspired, and as 
infallible, as the word of God itself, which she tries by various 
means to prevent her laity from reading, except under impor- 
tant restrictions. 

The church is to hera divine and infallible body, paramount 
to the scriptures themselves ; divided into militant on earth, 
and triumphant in heaven. Thechurch militant, Bellarmine 
defines as “‘a body of men united in the profession of the 
same christian faith, and communion of the same sacraments, 
under the government of lawful pastors, and particularly of 
the Roman Pontiff, Christ’s only vicar upon earth.”* And 
he further affirms, that whilst the unbaptized, the heretics and 
apostates, the excommunicate and schismatics, do not belong 
to the church ; the non-predestinate, the imperfect, and even 
open sinners and concealed infidels, are included in the church, 
if they hold the sacraments and the profession of faith, and 
are subject to the Roman Pontiff.” Out of this church there 
is no salvation, and as their sacraments professedly exert their 
influence ex opere operato, regardless of the moral qualifica- 
tions of the recipient, all in their church who receive the sa- 
craments, they regard as certain heirs of salvation. 

Her Ministry she regards asa divinely appointed priesthood, 
deriving by succession from the apostles, the power to transub- 
stantiate the host or wafer into the body and blood of Christ, 
and to offer or sacrifice it, as also to remit and retain sins.* 
“ Priests and bishops (says the ‘T'ridentine Catechism)* are as 
it were the interpreters and heralds of God, commissioned in 
his name toteach mankind the law of God, and the precepts 
of a christian life; they are the representatives of God upon 
earth.” They are justly called, not only angels but Gods, 


Yet both editions were declared to be authentic by the same plenitude of 
knowledge and power, and both guarded against alteration by the same tre- 
mendous excommunication.” See Townley’s Illustrations of Bib. Litera- 
ture, vol. II, p. 487-495, and Cramp’s text book of Popery, pp. 52-53. 


' See Sacrosanctum Concilium Tridentinum, edit. Auguste Vindelicorum 
1781. Sess. 1V, pp. 8-9. 

2 De Eccles. militante, cap. 2. * Concil. Trid. Sess. XXIII, p. 313-314 

ip. 304. 
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kolding as they do, the place and power, and authority of God 
upon earth.” “The power of consecrating and offering the 
body and blood of our Lord, and of remitting sins, with which 
the priesthood of the new law is invested, is such as cannot be 
comprehended by the human mind, still less is it equalled by 
or assimilated to any thing on earth.”! 

The Sacraments, of which she numbers seven,? Rome re- 
gards as exerting their influence by virtue of an intrinsic, mys- 
tic influence (ez epere operato) regardless of the moral quali- 
fication of the subject,* provided no death sin interpose, and 
the priest had the proper intention ; although the recipient’s 
state of mind may increase or diminish the degree of the bless- 
ing, and proper moral qualifications are enjoined. Says the 
Council of Trent, “If any one shall affirm, that grace is not 
conferred by these sacraments of the new law by their own 
power (ex opere operato), but that faith in the divine promise 
is all that is necessary to obtain grace, let him be accursed.”’¢ 
As these sacraments are deemed essential to salvation, and can 
be administered only by the priest, (lay baptism excepted) it 
is evident that the entire population must regard their salvation 
as wholly under the control of the priesthood ; and here we 
perceive the secret spring of that amazing power wielded by 
Romish priests over even the most immoral and abandoned 
papists. 

As to Justification and the Care of souls, Rome inculcates 
justification by works. Christ, say her divines, made satisfac- 
tion only forthe natural depravity or inherited sin of man,—for 
the guilt of his personal actions, of his life and conduct, he 
must himself make satisfaction; and the possibility of making 
it extends into the future world, into purgatory. These works 
consist of various external duties, such as attendance at mass, 


‘See Cramp’s Text book of Popery, p. 301, Note 39. 


2 Rome adds five new sacraments, unknown to Scripture as such, viz: con- 
firmation, penance, extreme unction, orders and matrimony. 

3 Romish divines suppose, that grace may be acquired in two different 
ways, the one by the moral qualifications of the recipient, which is grace ex 
opere operantis ; the other is by some supposed mystic influence or virtue of 
the sacrament itself, which is independent of the moral preparation of the 
recipient. Thus baptism, say they, regenerates the infant, or bestows grace 
on an idiot. And this is grace ex opere operato. The great Melanchthon thus 
expresses his appreciation of this view of the sacraments. ‘“ No language 
can express the amount of abuses which that fanatical opinion of the opus 
operatum, without a good motion in the recipient, has produced in the church.”’ 
Apology to Conf. A. p. 205, Muller’s ed. 


* Canon VIII. “Si quis dixerit, per ipsa nove Legis Sacramenta ex opere 
operato non conferre gratiam, sed solam fidem divine promissionis ad gratiam 
consequendam sufficere, anathema sit.”” Sacrosanctum Concil. Trident. p. 
95, Sess. VII. 
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confession to a priest, performance of penance prescribed by 
him, obedience to all the injunctions of the church announced 
by the priest, &c. We are justified, say they, not by faith, 
but by the infused righteousness implanted in us by baptism 
alone,! by the cultivation of which, we perform good works 
through life, and continue in a justified state. 

As to Spiritual Culture in general, the Romish priest regards 
and treats all baptized persons, yielding external obedience to 
his directions, as regenerate, as good Catholic christians. He, 
therefore, like the Puseyite, never urges on them the necessity 
of spiritual regeneration or conversion, no matter how striking 
the evidences of their estrangement from God; but he simply 
admonishes them to discharge their duties, or reform their con- 
duct, to appear statedly at the confessional and at mass, to have 
their recent sins forgiven, and to obtain at the hand of the 
priest a continued passport to heaven. 

This system of Formalism, as a whole, is evidently a moral 
monstrosity, a gross caricature of the Christianity of the New 
Testament ; corrupting the pure word of inspiration, robbing 
the laity of their inalienable right to “search the scriptures,” 
investing the fallible and oft corrupt minister with authority 
belonging only to God, substituting the filthy rags of our own 
morality for the all prevailing righteousness of Christ, thrust- 
ing the priest between the sinner and his Savior, and suspend- 
ing the salvation of man on the pleasure of fallible, corrupt 
priests, instead of the grace of God, his Savior. 

That the reformers should have repudiated this entire system 
as a corruption of primitive, apostolical Christianity, was the 
natural result of their fidelity in scriptural investigation, and in 
praying for illumination by the Holy Spirit. And that the en- 
tire Protestant world should, for several centuries, have confirm- 
ed this judgment, is equally natural. But it is no less a mat- 
ter of surprise and regret, that a body of men, claiming to be 
Protestants, should of late years have adopted not only several, 
but nearly all these perversions of pure Christianity, and yet 
many of them hesitate to pass over to Rome, and openly pro- 
fess her name, as they have virtually adopted her creed. These 
persons are principally found in the Episcopal church in Great 
Britain, and our own country, and it cannot be denied that a 
few ministers of other communions, appear to favor some of 
these views. We shall, however, adduce evidences only from 
the writers of the Episcopal church, where they are known as 

‘ Concil. Trid. Sess. VI, p. 53. Sacramentum baptismi, quod est sacra- 
mentum fidei, sine qua nulla unquam contigit justificatio. 
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Puseyites. Hear the author of the celebrated Oxford Tracts. 
“ Scripture and T'radition taken together, are the joint rule of 
faith.” Says Mr. Keble in his sermons,* “Consentient patris- 
tical tradition is the record of that oral teaching of the Apos- 
tles, which the Holy Spirit inspired.” By this patristic tradi- 
tion, which these Oxford divines extol as an infallible interpre- 
ter of scripture, and test of doctrinal truth, they understand 
the voice of Catholic antiquity, or the voice of the theologians 
of the Nicene age, of the fourth century; and yet a majority 
of them were at one time devoted to the Arian heresy. And 
says Froude, * “Your trumpery principles about scripture be- 
ing the sole rule in fundamentals, I nauseate the word.” 
Stronger language professed Papists themselves could not em- 
ploy. Astothe Sacraments, of which the Protestants admit 
but two, these Puseyites restore the old Romish number, and 
affirm in Tract No. 90,4 “ That there are seven sacraments,’’ 
and that “the sacraments and not preaching, are the sources 
of divine grace.”* “Justification is an imparting of righte- 
ousness.”? “Whilst the received doctrine in all ages of the 
church, has been, that by grace we can obey unto justification ; 
itis the distinguishing tenet of the school of Luther, that 
through the incurable nature of our corruption we cannot.’® 
Asto the Mass, Tract No. 10 affirms, “You will honor us 
(the clergy) with a purer honor, as entrusted with the awful 
and mysterious gift of making the bread and wine Christ’s 
body and blood.” Tract 90: “Antiquity continually affirms 








‘ No. 78, p. 2 of the English edition. 2 Sermons (3d ed.) p. 24. 

3 Vol. I. p. 413. 4 p. 43. 

5 Advertisement to vol. 1. 

6 The Puseyite doctrine of the Sacraments, says Mr. Dennison, “I under- 
stand to be this: 

I. That man is “made a member of Christ, the child of God, and an in- 
heritor of the kingdom of heaven,” in and by holy Baptism. 

II. That man ‘made a member of Christ, the child of God, and an inher- 
itor of the kingdom of heaven,” in and by holy Baptism, is renewed from 
time to time in holy Communion. 

III. That ‘a death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness” is given 
to every adult, and every infant, in and by the outward visible sign or fori 
in Baptism, “water, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

IV. That the gift may be received, in the case of adults, worthily or un- 
worthily, but that it is always received. 

V. That the body and blood of Christ are given to every one who receives 
the Sacramental Bread and wine. 

VI. That the gift may be received worthily or unworthily, but that it is 
always received. 

There is no mistaking the meaning of this. Itis clear and explicit; but 
wherein it differs from Romanism it would be difficult to tel. 


7Newman’s Lecture on Justification, p. 247. 
® Ibid. p. 68. 9 Tract No. 10, Ist ed. p. 4. 
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a change in the sacred elements.”' And finally says Pal- 
mer,* “The bread and wine are changed by the consecration 
of the priest, and the operation of the Holy Ghost, and be- 
come the very body and blood of our Lord.” “The table is 
properly an altar, says the British critic, and altars presume a 
propitiatory sacrifice.”* What more, I ask, could a profess- 
ed Papist say? The Puseyites advocate the veneration of 
relics,* the invocation of saints,’ the belief of purgatory.® 
Again says Froude,’ “The Reformation was a limb badly 
set, it must be broken again, in order to be righted.” “Utterly 
reject and anathematise the principle of the Reformation 
as a heresy, with all its forms, sects and denominations,” says 
Palmer.* The number of other equally decided declarations, 
might be augmented to almost any extent. But certainly these 
are sufficient to show that these men are Romanists in disguise, 
and that if they act consistently, they must all pass over into 
the fold of Rome, as so many of their number have already 
done. No wonder then that these men stigmatize the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone as the “ Lutheran heresy,” and 
that their principal periodical organ, the British Critic, can 
employ such language as the following: ‘Whether any one 
heresy has ever infested the church, so hateful and uochristian 
as this doctrine (the Lutheran doctrine of justification) it is 
perhaps not necessary to determine: none certainly has ever 
prevailed so subtle and extensively poisonous. We must 
plainly express our conviction, that a religious heathen, were 
he really to accept the doctrine which Lutheran language ex- 
presses, so far from making any advance, would sustain a 
heavy loss, in exchanging fundamental truth for fundamental 
error.”* And again, speaking of the Puseyite party, he makes 
this open confession: ““We cannot stand where we are; we 
must go backward or forwards; and it will surely be the latter. 
As we go on, we must recede more and more from the prinei- 
ples, if any such there be, of the English Reformation,” 
which was a continuation of that by Luther. 

Another phase of Semi-Romanism, more.or less popular in 
continental Europe also, and often combined with Puseyism, 





‘Ib. p. 73. ? Palmer’s Letter to a Protestant Catholic, p. 30. 

3 Brit. Crit. July 1841, p. 24. This inference is undoubtedly correct, and 
as Christ is not sacrificed in Protestant ehurches, the table on which the sa- 
eramental elements are placed, ought not to be termed an altar, but a table. 
Altars are not congenial to the spirit of Protestantism, and as the thing was 
wisely discarded by the reformers, the name also should be dropped. 

4 Tract 90, p.31. 5 Pasey’s Earnest Remonstrance Tracts, vol. 3, p. 22. 

§ Tract 90, p. 25. 7 Vol. 1, p. 433. ® Letter to Golightly, p. 9. 

® British Critic LXIV, p. 391. 'No. LIX, p. 45. 


Vor. IV. No. 15. Al 
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is denominated Church development. This system regards 
the church as one organic body, and primitive, apostolic Christ- 
ianity as a mere germ or seminal principle, to be developed 
and properly matured in the progress of ages. It adopts as 
such legitimate additions to biblical Christianity, various gross 
corruptions, which gained currency in the church in different 
centuries, and were taught by leading fathers or councils. This 
is evidently little else than Romish tradition disguised under a 
new dress, and the more dangerous, because it is less palpable, 
and is sometimes even combined with pantheistic tendencies. 
This theory throws an uncertainty about the lineaments of 
Christianity, which opens the door for every species of error 
that designing men may be inclined to adopt, whilst it enables 
the so called church Catholic to justify every one of her errors, 
both doctrinal and ritual. Another gross appendage sometimes 
associated with this theory of development is, that Christ has 
placed himself in some kind of physical connexion or concor- 
poration with the mass of his disciples, the church; by which 
his body nourishes them in some mystical manner, through 
the eucharist, and furnishes the germ of their resurrection body. 
It is indeed melancholy to reflect upon these wild and fanciful 
innovations on our holy religion, and it is not difficult to trace 
their origin in the English churches to the influence of those 
subtle Romish theorists, at whose head is the distinguished au- 
thor of the “Symbolik,” Dr. Mahler, late Romish professor 
of Theology at 'Tiibingen. 

2. But we must pass on and sketch a few lineaments of 
the Protestant or spiritual system. 

Here again we shall observe the same specifications, as in 
our characteristic of the Romish or Formal System. In 
regard to the Word of God, Protestants at an early day adopt- 
ed two cardinal principles, whose influence is necessarily felt 
throughout their entire system. The first of these was indis- 
solubly interwoven with the history of the Reformation by 
Luther’s intrepid avowal of it in the face of imperial and pa- 
pal dignitaries at the diet of Worms, namely, That the Bible 
as the only infallible rule of faith and practice. In his Smal- 
cald Articles, written seventeen years later, (in 1537,) he 
employs this language: “ Jt will not answer to construct arti- 
cles of faith out of the declarations or actions of the fathers , 


' Part II, Art. IT. p. 303, Miuller’s ed. Ex patrum enim verbis et factis 
non sunt extruendi articuli fidei, alioquin etiam articulus fidei fieret victus 
eorum, vestimentorum ratio, domus, et cet., quaemadmodum cum reliquiis 
sanctorum luserunt. Regulam autem aliam habemus, nt videlicet verbum 
Dei condat articulos fidei, et preterea nemo, ne angelus quidem. 
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otherwise we must also make their form of dress, their food 
and dwellings, articles of faith, as men have sporied with the 
relics of saints. But we have another rule, namely, the word 
of God forms our articles of faith, and no one else, not even 
anangel.”' 'The adherents of the Helvetic Confession ex- 
pressed themselves in language fully as strong, as did also the 
XXXIX Articles of the Anglican church, and those of the 
Westminster Confession. In short, the profession of the bible 
as the only infallible norm, is universally conceded as the grand 
characteristic feature of Protestantism ; although Puseyites and 
other nominal Protestants have in various indirect ways endea- 
vored, pethaps unconsciously,to undermine it. The other 
cardinal principle is, that the word of God is the chief means 
of grace,* in connexion with the faithful preaching, hearing, 
or reading of which, the Holy Spirit exerts his awakening, 
converting and s sanctifying influences on the hearts of sinners 
individually, when and where he sees a moral fitness to receive 
his blessing.* The truths of God’s word are addressed to sin- 
ners in three different ways; orally from the pulpit, scriptu- 
rally in the declarations of the written word, and symbolically 
in the two sacraments of the New Testament. The influence 
of the Spirit always accompanies that of the word, and so ful- 
ly coincides with it, that they cannot be separately distinguished. 

As to the Church of Christ, Protestants regard it as a di- 
vinely instituted, collective or aggregate association’ (not one 
consolidated corporate body), consisting of all those through- 
out the earth, both ministers and laity, who professing to have 
yielded to the influence of the truth and Spirit, avow faith in 
Christ,* and are associated for the purpose of mutual instruc- 
tion, edification and cupervisien, together with their children, 


, On this subject the Form of ‘Concord is also very y explicit, “although this 
very book was the principal means of robbing the Lutheran church in Ger- 
many of her Protestant liberty in the use of the Bible. Partl.§ 1. “We 
believe, profess and teach, that the only rule and square (regu lam et nor- 
mam) according to which all doctrines and teachers ought to be valued and 
judged, is none other than the prophetic and apostolic scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament.” 

2 «Verbum Dei est medium salutis efficacissimum, quippe cujus vis et effi- 
cacia non est tantum objectiva, sed etiam effectiva.” Hollazii Examen The- 
ologicum, vol. II, p. 452. 

3 Augsburg Confession Art. V. “Nam per verbum et sacramenta, tanquam 
per instruinenta, donatur Spiritus sanctus, qui fidem efficit ubi ef quando vi- 
sum est Deo.” ‘For by the word and sacraments, as tneans, the Holy Spirit 
is given, who produces faith when and where God sees fit.” 

* The very terms by which the church is designated in the Old and New 
Testament (44? éxxanova) are appellative, and signify any other col- 
lection or assembly of persons, as well as the church. 

° Union with Christ, by a living faith, is the basis of union with the church. 
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into different local societies, each of which is entrusted by Christ 
with the appointment of its officers, and the administration of 
the ordinances, privileges and duties of his kingdom,’ and to 
every worthy member of which the Savior has promised, and 
actually bestows his Spirit, with every needful grace, not by 
any mystic influence, but in the faithful and scriptural use of 
the means.* Withia this church are ordinarily found all 
those who constitute his true invisible church, being actually 
united to him by a living faith.* As the church consists of 
individual believers, who are not permanent on earth, but con- 
stantly passing from grace to glory ; she can be the depository of 
no other grace than that contained in the hearts of her members. 
Yet, as Christ has bestowed on her certain permanent means 
of grace, these may properly be regarded, not indeed as the 
depositories of any mystic, gracious influence, but as the per- 
manent channels through which the Head of the church be- 
stows his grace from day to day to individual believers. Thus 
every member of the church, which is Christ’s spiritual body, 
stands in constant, direct, spiritual connexion with Christ, the 
head, and in incessant dependence on him. The difference 
between the Romish and Protestant idea of the church, may 
be clearly characterized by a single feature of antithesis. Ac- 
cording to Rome, the sinner gains access to Christ through the 
church; but according to Protestants, he gains access to the 
church through Christ (that is, by faith in him). Actonding 








1 6 ‘Obw ohl als Stand eingesetzt (says Hase) von Gott, geht doch alle a. 
walt des Priesterthums von der Gemeinde aus. Hierdurch ist die katholische 
Vorstellung des Priesterthums verworfen, als eines nothwendigen Mittleram- 
tes zwischen Christo und der Gemeinde, und der alt-christliche Gedanke 
eines allgemeinen Priesterthums der Christenheit, wieder anerkannt.” Hut- 
terus Redivivus, p. 318. 

2 The Augsburg Confession thus defines the church: Est autem ecclesia 
congregatio sanctorum, in qua evangelium recte docetur, et recte administran- 
tur sacramenta. Art. VII 

3 Luther says: Ich glaube dasz eine heilige Christliche Kirche sei auf 
Erden, Das ist die Getneinde und Zahl oder Versammlung aller Christen in 
aller Welt, die einge Brant Christi und sein geistlicher Leib.’’ ‘Die Idee 
der Kirche ist im protestantischen Sinne die einer zwar ausserlichen (nicht 
blos die unsichtbare, ja die unsichtbare Kirche wurde nur innerhalb der 
sichtbaren gedacht), aber nur fur innere Zwecke, mit geistigen Mitteln, un- 
ter einem himmlischen Haupte—ferner die einer gottlichen Ordnung, jedoch 
freier, so dass nur Mittel der Ueberzeugung dargeboten werden—endlich eine 
Tragerin des gottlichen Geistes, aber so, dass derselbe nicht in sie magisch, 
substantiell gelegt worden sei, sondern sich den Empfanglichen mittheile 
durch Gottes Wort und das Sacrament.” Baumgarten Crusius’ Dogmenges- 
chichte, I, p. 432-3. Gerhard defines the church as “Cetus hominum per 
predicationem verbi et administrationem sacramentorum, ex mundo ad reg- 
num Dei vocatorum, in quo coetu sunt electi juxta prenotationem pattis, 
ag | sunt mixti non sancti, sed tamen eandem doctrinam profitentes.’ 
Tom. V, p. 515. 
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to the former he makes a profession of religion before he pos- 
sesses it; in the latter he must possess religion before he pro- 
fesses to do so. Into the onechurch he is received unconvert- 
ed, in order that he may, by baptism, have his natural deprav- 
ity forgiven for Christ’s sake, and then make satisfaction for 
his personal sins by penance, and merit his salvation under 
the guidance of the priests; into the other he is not received 
until the Holy Spirit has enlightened his mind, and wrought 
faith in him, through the word and ordinances of the church, 
and when he “believes in the Lord Jesus Christ with all his 
heart,” (Acts 8: 37,) he “may be baptized,” and thus be add- 
ed to the church (together with his children, to whom also the 
promises of the gospel are given) and be admitted to all the 
privileges of a christian. 

The Ministry Protestants regard, not asa distinct order, 
perpetuated by apostolical succession, and serving as channels 
for certain mystic influences; but as a divinely appointed of- 
fice in the church, whose incumbents are appointed by the 
church, and publicly recognized (ordained) by the existing 
ministry as her agents, to preach the word, and dispense the 
sacraments. In connexion with these various means of grace, 
the Holy Spirit bestows his gracious influences, producing faith 
and a sense of pardoned sin, when and where he sees a moral 
fitness, without the ministers interposing, except to publish the 
plan of salvation to seeking sinners, and the promises of God’s 
word to all true penitents. The Romish system, interposes 
the priest between Christ and the believer, and supposes him 
to obtain pardon, not from God directly, but mediately through 
the pretended sin forgiving power of the priest; whilst the 
advocate of Protestantism points the sinner directly to his God 
who alone can forgive sin, and bids him ask of him pardon 
and grace to help in every time of need, assured that Christ 
has neither forsaken his church, nor confided the judicial ad- 
ministration of eternal interests to fallible and oft polluted 
hands. 

The Sacraments, that is, baptism and the eucharist, accord- 
ing to the Protestant system, have the same intrinsic adaptation 
and efficacy which belong to other means instituted by God, 
and are sufficient by the divine appointment and the Spirit’s 
influence, to communicate the blessings they were designed to 
convey, when properly received, when partaken of with a mor- 
al fitness or receptivity for those blessings; but they fail to ef- 
fect the end, like the preached or written truth, when not re- 
ceived in a proper frame of mind. The Protestant system 
makes the sacraments exhibitions of divine truth, and thus 
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means of grace, whilst that of Rome gives them an ex opere 
operato influence, as indispensable channels of divine grace, 
The latter leadsimen to place more dependance on outward 
ordinances, and on the ritual accuracy of their administration, 
than on the spiritual qualifications of the recipient’s heart, and 
the truths they represent. It leads the believer to the priest as 
a mediator between him and God, instead of sending him di- 
rectly and “boldly to the throne of grace, that he may obtain 
mercy and find grace to help in time of need.” 

Finally, as to the Justification of the sinner before God, and 
the spiritual care of his soul by the minister, the Protestant 
system makes his pardon a forensic and instantaneous act of 
God, by which the believing sinner is released from the penal- 
ty of the divine law, and declared to be entitled to heaven, 
purely in consideration of the merits and atonement of Christ. 

This doctrine Luther characterized as the cardinal doctrine, 
by which the church must stand or fall (articulus stantis vel 
cadentis ecclesia), and it is indubitably the doctrine which 
above all others diffuses its pure and spiritual light over the 
whole field of Christian theology. It tends to cultivate an el- 
evated, pure and spiritual piety, as far removed from the phar- 
isaic, mercenary, and practically immoral religion of Rome on 
the one hand, as from the theoretical irresponsibility, and the 
avowed impurity of the antinomian theology on the other. 
This Protestant doctrine of salvation by grace, tends to keep 
the sinner clothed in humility at the foot of the cross, and yet 
elevates to the highest possible degree, his views of the bound- 
less goodness, of the infinite holiness and glory of God. 

As to the Spiritual Culture of souls or Pastoral Care, whilst 
the Romish and Puseyite system ties the sinner to the car of 
the priests, and makes him dependent on his blind guides, who 
inculcate a religion of mere forms, and delude him with the 
hope of certain salvation through these outward performances; 
the Protestant minister feels, that his perpetual vocation is to 
point the sinner to his crucified Redeemer, to regard and rep- 
resent all men as by nature and practice sinners, and enemies 
of God, whether they attend on the outward ordinances or 
not, whether they are baptized or not, until they exhibit evi- 
dence of being “‘born of the Spirit” as well as of “water,” 
until they perform “works meet for repentance.” Accordingly, 
in all his intercourse with them, as well as in his public min- 
istrations, he divides his congregation into two classes, into 
saints and sinners, into converted and unconverted. He dwells 
much on the evidences of regeneration, as consisting both in 
an internal change in the soul, a change of the habitual views, 
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feelings and purposes of the mind,and in a correspondent, 
entire change of life and conversation. He urges all to regard 
themselves as unregenerate, unless they are conscious of this 
inward change, and find their life exhibiting the fruits of the 
spirit, so that old things have passed away, and “behold all 
things have become new” unto them. The Romish or Pu- 
seyite priest need have but little concern for the safety of his 
flock, so long as they all attend on the outward ordinances with 
seriousness ; for then they are all, in his judgment, regenerate 
children of God. But the Protestant minister knows, on the 
testimony of his divine Redeemer, that all who are “born of 
the flesh” are flesh, or sinful, and that unless they are “born 
again of the water and of the Spirit,” they cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God. He urges them, therefore, to flee from 
the wrath to come, to be faithful in the use of the divinely ap- 
pointed external means, and to be importunate at the throne of 
grace for the converting and sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit. He watches the spiritual condition of each member 
of his charge, he rejoices in every evidence of the work of the 
Spirit in a single individual, and when it pleases God to pour 
out his Spirit upon his flock in general, and to grant a pente- 
costal season of revival, he regards it as the highest honor, as 
well as favor, which the great Head of the church bestows on 
his faithful servants in the present life. 

Such are the features of these two antagonist versions of 
Christianity. We must now briefly recount the evidence 

II. That the former is not, and the latter is, the Christi- 
anity of the Bible. 

1. This is evident from the fact, easily established, 

That the Bible is, as Protestants allege, the sufficient and 
only infallible rule of faith and practice, in opposition to all 
additions, whether under the name of Romish traditions, ot 
its Puseyite synonym, church development, and also, that 
it is the principal means of grace. 

As Romanists and Puseyites professedly admit that the bible 
is an infallible rule of faith and practice, we need not adduce 
proof of the fact. But as they virtually retract this concession, 
and make the word of God of none effect by their traditions, 
it behooves us to meet them on this ground, and demonstrate 
the sufficiency and exclusive claims of the inspired volume. 

It isa dictate of reason, that if inspiration from God was 
requisite at all, to teach and confer reliability on the doctrines 
contained in revelation, then the unaided powers of man were 
insufficient for this purpose. And if they were insufficient to 
teach those doctrines, how should they sufflce for others, if 
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God deemed others necessary forus? If, therefore, the devel- 
oped views of subsequent ages had been designed as a supple- 
ment to the apostolic instructions, God would doubtless have 
provided an inspired record of them. We might with equal 
propriety have been left to learn the teachings of the aposiles 
from uninspired tradition, as those of subsequent ages. But 
we know of no inspired teachers in the post apostolic ages, 
either in the Nicene era or any other, and therefore must repu- 
diate all such additions to the word of God. 

It is natural to suppose that if God favored us with a reve- 
lation, it would contain all that is necessary to its recipients for 
salvation. It is equally evident, that to accomplish its end, a 
revelation must be intelligible. It will not be denied that the 
oral instructions of the apostles were intelligible to their bear- 
ers, and that those same instructions, recorded by the apostles 
themselves, and sent in their epistles to distant churches, were 
intelligible to their primitive readers. What rational ground 
is there, therefore, to doubt their intelligibility to us, if ac- 
quainted with their language and the various geographical, 
historical and other archeological circumstances, to which they 
frequently allude? These books are, moreover, addressed to 
all christians promiscuously, and not to ministers exclusively ; 
hence the apostles must have believed them intelligible. The 
apostle Paul calls upon his Thessalonian brethren, (1 Thess. 
5: 21.) to “prove all things.” The beloved John directs his 
disciples to ‘try the spirits’ (1 John 4:1.). The Bereans 
were applauded by Paul for testing even his apostolic instruc- 
tions by the scriptures, and the divine Master himself com- 
mands us to “search the scriptures.” The duty of exercising 
our private judgment on all subjects of a religious nature, 
subjects especially taught us in scripture, is strongly inculcated 
hy Paul. “So then, every one of us shall give an account of 
himself to God.” (Rom. 12: 14.) Consequently the obliga- 
tion rests on every one of us, to search the scriptures prayer- 
fully and diligently, that we may hope for that “eternal life 
which is in them ;” and the church of Rome is found fighting 
against God, by prohibiting the use of his word to her mem- 
bers,' as are the Puseyites also, and all others who corrupt the 
purity of the gospel by human additions or theories. 





' «Pius VII, writing to the archbishop of Gnezn in 1816, calls the Bible 
Society ‘‘a most crafty device, by which the very foundations of religion are 
undermined, a pestilence and defhlement of the faith, most imminently dan- 
gerous to souls.” Leo XII, in 1824, speaking of the same institution, says: 
“It strolls with effrontery throughout the world, contemning the traditions of 
the holy Fathers, and contrary to the well known decree of the council of 
Trent, labors with all its might, and by every means, to translate, or rather 
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But the sufficiency and infallibility of the Scriptures, as well 
as the exclusiveness of their title to this character, are unequivo- 
cally taught. What other doctrine can be extracted from the 
declaration of Paul to Timothy: “From a child thou hast 
known the holy scriptures, which are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation ;”! or from his monitory denunciation address- 
ed to the Galatians: “ Though we, oran angel from heaven, 
preach any other gospel unto you than that which we have 
preached unto you, let him be aceursed.”* And at the close 
of the Revelation of St. John, we have the fearful judgment 
denounced against all who “add to,” or “take from” that 
book, and by parity of reason, from any other book of the 
Christian Scriptures, “¢hat God will take away their part out 
of the book of life, and out of the holy city, and from the 
things which are written in this book.”* 

How criminal and destructive to the purity of the Christian 
religion, is the conduct of the Romish church, which presumes 
tosupply pretended deficiencies in the word of God, by the 
addition of Tradition, and to decide on its import by her own 
action, together with the fabled unanimous consent of the fa- 
thers! As to ora tradition or transmission of the sayings of 
Christ or his apostles, for eighteen hundred years, the very 
idea is absurd. How many facts have been handed down to 
us fromthe days of Christopher Columbus, concerning the 
condition of the aborigines of our land, beside what is con- 
tained in books? Probably not a single factor event. And 
if three and a half centuries have thus obliterated all traces of 
oral tradition on subjects so interesting to the parties themselves, 
how should similar traditions survive eighteen centuries? 
What single fact or sentiment do we know, except what is con- 
tained in the writings of antiquity, concerning Julius Cesar, 
or of Augustus, or Nero, who lived inthe same century with 
Christ? Absolutely nothing at all. But passing along the 
stream of time, do not sotme events reach us by oral tradition 
from the succeeding centuries? Do we know nothing through 
this source, concerning ‘T'rajan, or Marcus Antoninus, or of 
Constantine the Great in the fourth century; or of Charle- 
magne in the eighth? or of the first discovery of this country 
by the Northmen in the tenth century? of William the Con- 


to pervert the holy Bible intothe vulgar languages of every nation; from 
which proceeding it is greatly to be feared, that what is ascertained to have 
happened to some passages, may also occur with regard to others, to wit: 
that by a perverse interpretation, the gospel of Christ be turned into a human 
gospel, or what is still worse, into the gospel of the devil.” See Encyclical 
Letter of Pope Leo XII, and also Cramp’s Text book of Popery, p. 69. 

'2 Tim. 3: 15. 2 Gal. 1: 18. * Rev. 22: 19. 
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querer in the eleventh? of Wickliffe in the fourteenth? Nay 
even of the immortal Luther himself, although no uninspired 
man ever arrested more general attention, or retained it more 
constantly ; is there anything known to us by mete oral tradi- 
tion concerning his opinions and actions, beyond what is found 
on record?! Tam not aware of a single item of the kind. 
How puerile, therefore, the folly of Romish pretence to the 
possession of any such information concerning Christ and his 
apostles? As to written traditions or reports concerning their 
doctrines and actions, found in the Apocryphal books of the 
New Testament, and writings of some early fathers ; they are 
as perfectly accessible to Protestants as to Romanists, and are 
confessedly of not the least value. ‘The so called unanimous 
consent of the fathers, which Papal authors so much land, is a 
figment of the imagination ; for it cannot be successfully de- 
nied, thatthe ancient fathers differ from each other fully as 
much as the same number of modern prominent divines of 
evangelical churches. Of what value then can be this tradi- 
tive interpretation of scripture, when every diversity of doc- 
trine can be proved by it?) The idea thatthe general or Heu- 
menical councils of the church afford a correct and reliable 
rule of truth, or of scriptural interpretation, is likewise a spe- 
cious illusion, which must vanish before an impartial know- 
ledge of their constituency and action. If those councils had 
fairly represented the sentiments of great bodies of enlioviten- 
ed and truly pious churches, they would be worthy of higher 
consideration on those points in which they harmonize, though 
they would still be fallible; but this, in most instances, they 
did not. Of the piety belonging to the members of the Ro- 
mish council of Constance, in the fifteenth century, if the 
flames which consumed Huss and Jerome did not sufficiently 
illustrate it, you can forma judgment from the fact of well 
attested history, that they brought with them three hundred 
and ten musicians and fidlers, two hundred cooks, seventy-five 
confectioners, and fifteen hundred prostitutes!? The celebra- 
ted council of Nice, A. D. 325, the first general council called 
by imperial order, was not only atone period of its session 
strongly inclined to favor Arianism; but its members were on 
the point of enjoining the celibacy of the clergy, and could 
be restrained only by the influence of the pious and venerable 

' Of the uncertainty of oral tradition, the Mensalia or Table talk of Luther 
affords a striking illustration. Its contents were entrusted to oral transmis- 
sion only about twenty years; yet who that is acquainted with the genuine 
publications of Luther, can fail to detect much that is spurious in that sin- 
gular production? (It was first published in 1566, by John Ausifaber.) 

2 See Fuliman’s Handworterbuch, vol. I, p. 559. 
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one-eyed Paphnutius, who was listened to the more cheerful- 
ly, because he had all his life lived in celibacy himself. ‘The 
number of ministers constituting the earlier councils, was 
moreover not so respectable as to inspire much confidence. 
That of Nice in A. D. 325, consisted of from two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred ministers, that of Constantinople in 
381, embraced one hundred and fifly, and that of Ephesus, in 
431, comprised two hundred!* How small a number, compa- 
red to the millions of true believers inthe church universal ! 
Neither the numetical nor moral constituency of these coun- 
cils, therefore, entitles them to any deference as to infallibility, 
and of miraculous guidance, no Protestant can even entertain 
the idea. 

Equally nugatory isthe opinion of the Tractarian or Pusey- 
ite divines of England and their allies in Germany and Amer- 
ica, who talk learnedly about the Catholic voice of antiquity, 
and point especially to the church of the Nicene age and the 
century following. We have already stated, that even in the 
celebrated council of Nice, there was far from being unanim- 
ity; and the difference related to a question of no less mo- 
ment than the (Suossay rs ies) the essential equality of the 
Son of God with the Father, a point universally admitted by 
all orthodox churches of the present age. That consiliar as- 
sembly was, therefore, less unanimous than the different evan- 
gelical denominations of our day. Of the sentiments of those 
early divines in general, we have comparatively a very imper- 
fect representation in the writersextant. It is estimated, that 
in the fourth or Nicene century, the entire Christian church, 
East and West, numbered about 30,000 ministers. Admitting 
three generations of them in the century, we have about 90,- 
000 clergy. Now of all these, there remain the writings of 
only about fifteen, or at most, twenty ; and these were not de- 
puted to speak for any but themselves. Hence we know the 
opinions of only twenty out of 90,000 ministers, and these 
conflicting on a multitude of doctrines. Yet in endeavoring 
to follow the sentiments of these few writers, the Tractarians 
profess or imagine themselves to be following the voice of the 
great mass of divines of that century, yea the voice of “ Cath 
lic Antiquity!” ‘That the church in these two centuries ex- 
hibited as great a diversity of sentiment as in any other, and is 
as little capable of serving as our guide, is demonstrated by 


0 


the long list of controversies which make up her history, viz: 
those of the Arians, Semiarians, Origenists, Eusebians, Hom 
oiousians, Apollinarians, Anthropomorphites, Messalians or 
Euchites, Manicheans, Eustathians, Photinians, Macedonians, 


* Idem I, p. 217 
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Meletians, Luciferians and Donatists, in the fourth century; 
and in the fifth the Pelagians, Semipelagians, Nestorians, Eu- 
tychians, Donatists, Novatians, the Acephali, Monophy. sites, 
Jacobites, Theopaschites, Predestinarians, and others of minor 
note. Many of these sects were denounced by particular syn- 
ods or councils as heretics; yet they grew up in the church, 
and were the cause of much agitation in it. 

In short, would we form an impartial estimate of the aid to 
be afforded us by the interpretations of others, either ancient 
or modern, in our biblical investigations, we must regulate our 
judgment by the acknowledged maxims of uninspired exege- 
sis. As the Bible, though a revelation from heaven, is written 
in the language of men, it must be interpreted like other works. 
Take, for example, the Constitution of the United States ;— 
those clauses in it—and they constitute a large part of the 
whole—which all interpret alike, are regarded as fully under- 
stood, and the provisions which all find in them, are received 
as certainly taught. ‘The few which are differently interpre- 
ted, such as the extent of power conceded to Congress for in- 
ternal improvements, a tariff for protection, &c., are less cer- 
tain, and are open for discussion. ‘Thus also those doctrines, 
duties and facts, which all enlightened and pious christians, 
having full access to the word of God agree in finding there, 
may be regarded as the undisputed and undisputable teachings 
of Scripture, and those on which they differ, as less clearly 
revealed, and as disputed. If the same norm be applied to 
the disputed doctrines, it would of course afford only a proba- 
bility in favor of one or other sectarian peculiarity, a probabil- 
ity proportionate to the majority of enlightened bible christians, 
who have declared in its favor. This test cannot be applied 
to christians of all periods; for after the lapse of some centu- 
ries, the bible was a sealed book, and was not accessible to the 
laity generally, until the world was blessed with the art of 
printing, to furnish the book of God, and the Reformation gave 
liberty to use it. In estimating this majority, the Romish 
church is of course excluded, as her laity and clergy have not 
free access to the bible. ‘Those Protestant countries only can 
be fairly included, which tolerate unrestricted dissent from the 
established church, and more especially those in which no 
church is legally established, and all denominations enjoy 
equality of rights and patronage, as in the United States. Ac- 
cording to this criterion the early councils, though their prox- 
imity tothe apostles affords them some advantage, were, from 
the paucity of their members, but imperfect tests of the gener 
al sentiment of the church, though the best we possess of that 
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period. The councils of later periods down to the Reforma- 
tion, are almost wholly worthless, on account of the corruption 
of the Romish church, and hersuppression of the bible. The 
views of the Reformers begin a new era of impartial, scriptural 
investigation, though at first laboring under many disadvan- 
tages. Butthe united testimony of all truly pious Protestant 
christians in Europe, and especially in the United States, pro- 
claims the true Catholic voice of Christianity, on the doc- 
trines of God’s Holy Word, a voice far more to be relied on 
than the decrees of any council or synod ever held, because 
embracing the testimony of ten thousand times more indepen- 
dent witnesses than any council ever did. From all this it is 
evident, that on Protestant principles, the bible being received 
as the infallible and sufficient rule of faith and practice, there 
is more light to be obtained in the interpretation of scripture 
from the judgment of the present evangelical Christendom, 
than from the voice of Catholic antiquity in the Nicene or any 
other age, especially on the doctrinal portions, which depend, 
not on extraneous archeological references for their meaning, 
but on the general laws of language, which are the same in 
all ages and all tongues. 

“inally, that the word of God is also the chief means of 
grace, is evident as well from the Savior’s Commission as 
from other portions of the sacred volume. It is, therefore, 
not secondary to the sacraments, as Romanists contend. 

“Go ye into all the world, says the Savior, and preach the 
gospel to every creature; he that believeth and is baptized, 
shall be saved, and he that delieveth not shall be damned.” 
Here preaching the “gospel,” the truths of God’s word, is 
placed foremost in the list of instrumentalities, and baptism is 
only appended as a rite to be performed after the Holy Spirit, 
through the preached word, has wrought faith in the hearer’s 
soul. But faith presupposes regeneration. Hence, as truth is 
the instrumentality employed by the Holy Spirit in the pro- 
duction of regeneration and faith, and as baptismn is to be add- 
ed after the great moral change, conversion, has been effected 
in adults, it follows that the truth or word is the grand and 
principal means of grace, and not secondary to baptism. 

In other passages the mission of the apostles ischaracterized 
as a mission to preach, and baptism is not even named at all. 
Jesus ordained the twelve, we are told, that they might be 
with him, and that he might send them forth to preach, &c.; 
Mark 3: 14,15. And Paul even thanks God, in his epistle 
to the Corinthians,! that he had baptized none of them save 


*} Cor. 1: 14-17 
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Crispus and Gaius, and adds: “For Christ sent me, not to 
baptise, but to preach the gospel.” Paul, therefore, certainly 
regarded preaching as far more important than baptism. Of 
the apostles, Luke informs us, they daily in the temple and iu 
every house, ceased not to teach and to preach Jesus Christ. 
Acts 5: 41,42. And in order to gain’ more time for their 
great work, they appointed deacons to attend at tables, that they 
might give themselves “continually to prayer and the munis- 
iry of the Word,” but they say nothing of baptism and the 
Lord’s supper. Paul expressly tells the Romans (10: 13-15.) 
that faith comes by hearing (not by baptism); and to the Co- 
rinthians he says, “For in Christ Jesus 1 have begotten you, 
through the gospel. 1 Cor. 4: 15. We are regenerated by 
the incorruptible “seed of theword.”' We are sanctified by 
“thetruth.” In short, our call,? our convictions,® regenera- 
tion, our faith, our sanctification,* our preservation’ and salva- 
tion,® are all produced by the word or truth, and it must be 
the grand means of grace, as affirmed by Protestants.” Bap- 
tism is indeed an ordinance of great importance, the neglect 
of which is highly criminal, and when intentional, involves 
the loss of the soul. It is important as the initiatory rite secu- 
ring the privileges of membership in the visible chureb, it is 
important on account of the fundamental truths which it sym- 
bolically inculcates, namely the depravity of man, and neces- 
sity of the purifying influences of the Holy Ghost; and it is 
important as an appointed means for the gracious influences of 
the Spirit, and where there is a moral qualification, also for the 
pardon of sin. But it is the word of God, as we have fully 
proved, and not baptism, which is the principal means for the 
awakening, conversion and sanctification of the soul. 

2. That the Romish system is not, and the Protestant 
system is the Christianity of the Bible, is evident when we 
examine their several views of the church of Christ on earth. 

1) ‘The church of Christ is not, as Romanists affirm, one 
visible, closely compacted organic body, under one visible 
head, with a graduated hierarchy, pledged to implicit obedi 
ence; but all local churches are, jure divino, of equal rank, 
each one possessing entire jurisdiction over itself, and the 
church of Christ embracing and consisting of them all. 


1 Seealso 1 Peter 1: 23. Luke 8: 4, 11,15. Here the whole process of 
conversion is described, and the grand instrumentality is the word or seed, 
but not a syllable is said of baptism. Also James 1: 18. 

22Tim. 2: 14. 3 Jer. 23: 29. 4 John 17: 17. Psalm 119: 31. 

61 Tim. 2: 4. 7 Verbum Dei est medium salutis efficacissimum, quippe 
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To the important question, what is the church, let the apos- 
tle Paul himself furnish the reply. “Paul,(says he) unto the 
church of God which is at Corinth, to them that are sanctified 
in Christ Jesus, called to be saints, and to a// in every place, 
that call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord.”* Lt con- 
sists of those in every place, who are called through the gos- 
pel to be saints, and who profess to be so, that is, who call 
upon, profess, the name of our Lord. Or, as the Augsburg 
Confession correctly states: “the one holy church is the con- 
gregation of saints, nevertheless, in this life, many hypocrites 
and wicked men are mingled with them.”? That the differ- 
ent local assemblies of these professed believers, are all inte- 
gral parts of the church universal, each having, by divine ap- 
pointment, all the powers necessary to self-government, inde- 
pendently of all others, is proclaimed alike by the word of God 
and the testimony of early history. The testimony of scrip- 
ture on this subject, is negative. It consistsin the entire ab- 
seuce of any traces either of stated connexion or subordination 
between the different churches or congregations. Nor can it 
be said there was no time for the apostles to organize the 
churches into one body, or that the number of churches was 
so small as to furnish uo occasion or material for such organi- 
zation. Some of the apostles labored about half a century 
after the church was founded, and the number of churches 
organized before the death of John, near the close of the cen- 
tury, must have been larger than that embraced in any denom- 
ination in our country. Luke does indeed describe one advi- 
sory council held at Jerusalem, and this example sanctions such 
synodical meetings, as often as found useful, which, in our 
church, is once a year. Yet, it should ever be remembered, 
that the stated and fixed combination of any number of church- 
es into such a body, is of human origin, and can never confer 
on such bodies or denominations, any powers not inherently 
possessed by each local church ; unless we adopt the absurdity 
that the church as organized by fallible men, is more perfect 
than the inspired apostolic model! 

The testimony of early history, as to the primitive indepen- 
dence of each local church, is very decided. “Although, says 
Dr. Mosheim, all the churches were in the first age of Chris- 
tianity united together in one common bond of faith and love, 





‘1 Cor. 1: 2. See also Heb. 12: 23; Col. 1: 18, 24; and for the invisi- 
ble church general, Rom. 16: 23; 1 Cor. 12: 18; 1 Cor. 12: 12, 13; Eph. 
2: 20. 

2 Una, sancta ecclesia est congregatio sanctorum; tamen, in hac vita, mul- 
ti hypocrite et mali admixti sint. Art. VII. VIII. 
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and were in every respect ready to promote the interest and 
welfare of each other, by a reciprocal interchange of good offi- 
ces, yet with regard to government and internal economy, every 
individual church considered itself, as an independent commu- 
nity, none of them ever looking beyond the circle of its own 
members for assistance, or recognizing any sort of external in- 
fluence or authority.”! That respectable Episcopal historian, 
Waddington, expressly testifies that, “every church (in the 
first century) was essentially independent of every other. 
The churches, thus constituted and regulated, formed a sort of 
federative body of independent religious communities, dis- 
persed through the greater part of the Roman empire, in con- 
tinual communication, and in constant harmony with each 
other.”* In short, each church was a little republic,* govern- 
ed on republican principles, a system well calculated to foster 
civil as well as religious liberty. We might add the testimony 
of the greatest modern ecclesiastical historian of our age, Ne- 
ander ; but it is superfluous, as the fact is generally conceded, 
even by the most respectable Episcopal authorities. Of these, 
we select as representative of that entire class of writers, the 
distinguished Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Whately, who in his 
Essays on the Kingdom of Christ, employs this explicit lan- 
guage:* “It seems plainly to have been at least the general, 
if not the universal practice of the apostles, to appoint over 
each separate church, a single individual as the chief Governor 
under the title of “Angel,” (i. e. Messenger, or Legate from 
the Apostles) or “bishop,” i. e. Superintendent or Overseer. 


‘Mosheim de Rebus Christianorum, Sec. I. § 48. Coleman’s primitive 
church, p. 49. See also Mosheim’s Eccles. History, Murdock edit. vol. I. 
p. 86, 142. 

2 Eccles. History, p. 43. 


3 «Several years before the American Revolution, there was near the house 
of Mr. Jefferson, in Virginia, a church which was governed on congregation- 
al principles, and whose monthly meetings he often attended. Being asked 
how he was pleased with the church government,he replied, that it had 
struck him with great force, and interested him very much; that he consid- 
ered it the only pure form of democracy that then existed in the world, and 
had concluded that it would be the best plan of government for the Ameri- 
can colonies.” See Encyclopedia of Relig. Knowledge, art. Congregation- 
alists. 

The same republican tendencies of ministerial parity and congregational 
elections, is acknowledged by Blackwood’s Magazine, a decided advocate of 
Toryism in church and state. ‘The anomaly of a popularly elected church, 
and a hereditary monarchy, cannot co-existin the same country.” Again, 
“If the cause of universal suffrage is triumphant in the church, how is it to 
be resisted in the State ?”? Vol. XI. No.6. Art. Non-intrusion Question. If 
such then be the influence of Episcopacy, how much more prejudicial must 
the influence of Romanism be to our civil liberties. 

* p. 136-137. 
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A church and a diocese seem to have been for a considerable 
time vo-extensive aud identical. And each church or diocese 
(and consequently each superintendent) though connected with 
the rest by ties of faith, and hope; and charity, seems to have 
been (as has already been observed) perfectly independent as 
far as regards any power of control. ‘The plan of the apos- 
tles seems to have been, to establish a great ndmber of small 
(in comparison with most modern churches) distinct and inde- 
pendent communities, each governed by its own single bishop; 
consulting, no doubt, with his own Presbyters, and accustomed 
to act in concurrence with them, and occasionally conferring 
with the brethren in other churches, but owing no submission 
to the rulers of any other church, orto any central common 
authority, except the apostles themselves.” ‘This festimony is 
valid for the original independence of each congregation ; but 
it cannot be proved from scripture, that of the several ministers 
(all sometimes called elders, and sometimes bishops) whom 
the apostles appointed in every city or place where they organ- 
ized a church, one was appointed as chief or overseer over the 
others. It was not until after the apostolic age, that we find 
evidence of this fact, and then this overseeing minister was at 
first simply a chairman, or moderator, being merely primus in- 
ter pares. Enpiscopacy in its diocesan acceptation, was the 
gradual growth of later years. There is no trace of stated 
synods or councils until the middle of the second century, and 
the council of Nice itself, in the fourth century, rests the dig- 
nity and authority even of the metropolitan bishops of Rome, 
Antioch and Alexandria, not on any scripture authority, 
divine right, but on ancient usage.* How unscriptural, su- 
perficial and unprotestant is therefore the supposition occasion- 
ally advanced, that the organization of local churches into 
synods or councils, and still more into different separate de- 
nominations, on the ground of doctrinal diversity, confers on 
any one of them more rights in the sight of God, than belong 
to every local church, organized like those of the apostles, or 
can make any one of them in any higher sense a church of 
Christ! Equally arrogant also, is the pretence, that larger de- 
nominations are, in this respect, necessarily more truly che 
church than smaller ones. If then, asis evident, all primitive 
churches were equal in authority, and independent of each 


'Ta dpyava 37 —- &e., Canon 6. See Dupin, Antiq. Eccles. 


Discip. Dissert. I,§ 7. Mosheim, de Rebus Christianorum. Sec. LI, § 23. 
Note, and C stamens? 3 Prim. Church, p. 52. 
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other, it follows that the church of Christ isnot one compactly 
organized body, much less one organic whole, in the sense of 
some modern Puseyites, like a huge tree or animal, or even 
crystallization, in which the individual parts are lost sight of 
in the contemplation of the developed whole; and it is equal- 
ly evident that the organization of the Romish church differs 
entirely from that of the apostolic example and injunction. 

2) Again, contrary to the doctrine of Rome, the church of 
Christ must be distinguished as visible and invisible ; and 
many members of the former, do not belong to the latter. 
Among the Romanizing tendencies of the present day is, the 
disposition of Puseyitesto return to the old Papal view of the 
church, as a merely visible body, securing salvation to all its 
members, who receive the sacraments and submit to the church. 

The origin of the controversy concerning the invisibility of 
the true church of Christ, may be traced to the disputes be- 
tween Luther and the Papisis on indulgences, justification, 
human satisfaction, &c. As the parties could not agree, the 
papists appealed to the church; by which they understood, 
the pope, bishops and priesthood. But Luther denied that these 
were the true church; and maintained that the true church 
could be known, not by a mere outward profession, or subjec- 
tion to the pontiff, but merely by faith and piety of heart, 
which is not cognizable by the senses. ‘This is evident from 
the concession of Bellarmine (Lib. 3, de Eccles. milit. c. 2.) 
“Tuther, says he, in his fourth book on the Bondage of the Will, 
when Erasmus objected, that it is not possible that God would 
desert his church for so long a time, replied that God had never 
deserted his church; but that that is not the church of Christ, 
which is commonly called so, namely the pope and bishops, 
but that the church consisted of those few pious persons 
whom God preserves as a remnant.” Dr. Hase has justly re- 
marked, “Protestants could not justify their secession from 
Rome, without recurrence to the original difference between 
the internal communion and the external society (the invisible 
and visible church) and making the distinction between the 
kingdom of God as ideal (as it ought to be, the invisible church) 
and the imperfect realization of it in any actually existing 
(visible) church.” Says the distinguished doctrinal historian, 
Baumgarten Crusius, “The division of the church into visi- 
ble and invisible, grew up naturally in the Reformation from 
the duplicate antithesis of the same to the Romish church, in 
which the idea of the visible church preponderated, and tothe 
Separatists , who held only to an internal (invisible) church.” 
“By this (division) the essence of Protestantism was expressed, 
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namely, that the church real (visible) does not correspond to 
the church ideal, (invisible) but only aims at it. From this 
position all the Protestant inferences could be justly deduced, 
namely; that no actual church is holy, or infallible, or alone 
able to confer salvation.”! Amongst the earliest and best de- 
finitions of this division, is that of the distinguished theologian, 
L. Hutter, in the beginning of the seventeenth century. “View- 
ed in regard to its external signs and rites, the church militant 
is said to he visible, and embraces all those who frequent the 
assembly of the called (vocatorum), whether they are pious or 
impious, whether they belong to the elect or reprobate. But 
viewed as a society of believers, having faith and the indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit in their hearts, the church is termed in- 
visible, and is confined to the elect.”* Nor is there any want 
of scriptural evidence for this division. Indeed it runs through 
the entire teachings of both Testaments, and is necessary to 
its spirituality of interpretation. When the Savior denounces 
the Scribes and Pharisees, who made loud professions of reli- 
gion, as hypocrites, as blind guides, as fools, because they were 
guilty of gross hypocrisy, because “outwardly they appeared 
righteous to men, but within were full of hypocrisy and in- 
iquity ;”* how can we properly interpret the language of our 
Lord, unless we admit that there was a spiritual kingdom of 
heaven, to which they did not belong, although they were 
prominent members of the outward church of the Jews. 
Again, what can be more distinct than the declaration of the 
same divine instructor, “Not every one that saith unto me 
Lord, Lord, (that is, professes my name, belongs to my church 
on earth) shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, (shall be 
saved); but he that doeth the will of my Father who is in 





' Christliche Dogmengeschichte, vol. IT, p. 359. 

2 Hutlerus, Compendium Theologie, 1610. Schmidt’s Dog. der Luth. 
Kirche, p. 482. Reinhard defines the invisible church: Cetus eorum, qui 
per doctrinam Christianam vere emendantur. And Quenstedt Pt. LV, p. 493. 
«‘Respectu vocatorum dicitur ecclesia visibilis, respectu electorum invisibilis, 
que vero non extra visibilem querenda, sed illi inclusaest.” Luther himself 
thus discriminates between the visible and invisible church: ‘“Darum um mebh- 
res Verstandes und der Kiirze willen, wollen wir die zwo Kirchen nennen mit 
unterschiedlichen Namen. Die erste, die natirlich, grundlich, wesentlich 
und wahrhaftig ist, wollen wir heissen eine geisiliche, innerliche Christenheit. 
Die andere, die gemacht und dusserlich ist, wollen wir nennen eine leibliche 
ausserliche Christenheit; nicht dasz wir sie von einander scheiden wollen, 
sondern zugleich, als wenn ich von einem Menschen rede, und -ibn nach der 
Seele einen geistlichen, nach dem Leibe einen leiblichen Menschen nenne, 
oder wie der Apostel pfleget, innerlichen und ausserlichen Menschen zu nen- 
nen.” Luther’s Werke, (Walch’s ed.) Th. 18., S. 1214. 

> Matt. 23: 24, 25, 28. 
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heaven!” Hence some members of the visible church will 
be excluded from heaven, which cannot be the case with any 
member of his mystical body, “the church,”! who are all 
united to him by a living faith. Wasnot Simon the sorcerer, 
admitted to the church visible by baptism, and yet an inspired 
apostle declared to him: “thou hast neither part nor lot in this 
matter; for thy heart is not right with God.”? To the Ro- 
mans? Paul declared that outward circumcision did not consti 
tute ihe genuine Jew, but that “circumcision which is of the 
heart, in the spirit.” The true worshippers, whom the Father 
seeketh, are those who worship in spirit and in truth,’’* and 
all the distinguishing qualifications of a true member of the 
church are spiritual, such as repentance, faith, union with 
Christ, and sanctification. Hence it must follow that the true 
church of the Redeemer, to which alone the promises of eter- 
nal life are given, must be distinguished from that outward 
church, within which the true church is indeed ordinarily 
found; but which also embraces many who merely cry Lord, 
Lord, and shall not enter into the kingdom of Heaven. On 
the other hand, those who possess these moral characteristics 
of the children of God, and have not had an opportunity to 
be baptized, are doubtless to be regarded as true members of 
the spiritual or invisible church of the Redeemer, and will 
certainly be saved. 

From these considerations we think it must be evident, not 
only that the Romish doctrine of the church, as a merely visi- 
ible body, is contrary to scripture, but also that it is an error 
naturally leading to most pernicious consequences, unfavorable 
to true spirituality in the church visible, and closely allied to 


*Col.1:38. Ephes. 4:16. ? Acts 8: 13,21. 32:8. 4John 4: 23. 

* This position is fully sustained by the distinguished Hollazius, from 
whose excellent system of Theology, first published in the year 1708, and 
now rarely accessible, the student will be pleased to see the following inter- 
esting extract: 

Pars 1V. De Ecclesia Synthetica, Cap. I., p. 813. 

Quest. XV.—Sunt catechumeni ante susceptum baptismum, vera ecclesia 
membra ? 

Catechumeni notitia Christiane relizionis imbuti, etiam ante perceptum bap- 
tismum sunt vera et viva membra ecclesia. 

Prob. 1) Quia catechumeni doctrina Christiana informati, ex predicatione 
evangelii fidem acceperunt. Rom. x, 17. Per fidem autem sunt filii Dei at- 
que adeo etiam filii ecclesie. Nam qui spiritualiter regenerantur, eorum 
Pater est Deus, ecclesia mater. Gal. iv, 26. 

2) Item participes sunt bonorum ecclesiz, scil. remissionis peccatorum et 
renovationis Spiritus sancti. 

3) Latroin cruce, Valentinianus Imperator, et martyres ante susceptum 
baptismum ad tormenta rapti, facti sunt cives ecclesie triumphantis. Ergo 
etiam fuerunt cives ecclesia militantis. 
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that soul-destroying system of lifeless formalism and corruption 
which characterizes Rome as the great Apostacy. The revi- 
val of the erroneous view of the church among the Puseyites 
of Europe and America, cannot be regarded in any other light 
than as one of those Romanizing tendencies, which are alike 
the grief and the reproach of the Protestant church. 

3) Again, the Romish idea of the infallibility of the church, 
is alike destitute of foundation in reason and scripture, and is 
a vain attempt of sinful worms of the dust to arrogate to them- 
selves an attribute of Jehovah. Romanists do not generally 
contend that the body of believers, the mass of the church, 
possesses this atiribute ; they more commonly ascribe it to the 
hierarchy of popes, bishops and cardinals.' Butthe very con- 
flicts which have raged amongst them, in regard to the location 
of this infallibility, proves the fallacy of the claim. The 
Transalpines contend that it is vested in the popes ; the Cisal- 
pines denying this, find it in the bishops in general council 
assembled ; and others, proving both these opinions erroneous, 
profess to find it in the body of the church; but independent- 
ly of all other argument, the glaring contradictions, the gross 
immoralities and grievous doctrinal errors, recorded of them 
all on the pages of history, demonstrate that it belongs to 
neither. How can a body that is made up of fallible parts be 
itself infallible? A clean thing cannot come out of an unclean 
one, nor can an infallible whole be made up of fallible parts. 
We know that the church never has been infallible in fact, ei- 
ther under the Old or New Testament dispensation. Did not 
the Israelites err when Aaron, the head of the church, made 
the golden calf? Or when, after the death of Joshua, they 
forsook the.Lord, and served Baalam? Did not the Scribes 
and Pharisees, the heads of the Jewish church, err when they 
transgressed the commandment of God by their traditions? 
As to the church of the New Testament, the apostle Paul ex- 





' Their opinion on this subject is thus described by the distinguished Ro- 
mish champion, Bellarmine: ‘Nostra sententia est, Ecclesiam absolute erra- 
re non posse, nec in rebus absolute necessariis, nec in aliis que credenda vel 
facienda nobis proponit. Et cum dicimus ecclesiam errare non posse, id in- 
telligimus tam de universitate fidelium, quam de universitate episcoporum, 
ita ut sensus istius propositionis, “Ecclesia non potest errare,” sit, id quod 
omnes fideles tenentur credere, est verum et de fide, et similiter id quod om- 
nes episcopi docent tanquam ad fide pertinens, est verum et de fide.” “To- 
ta auctoritas ecclesia formaliter non est nisi in prelatis, sicut visus totius 
corporis formaliter est tantum in capite ; ergo idem est ecclesiam non posse 
errare in definiendis rebus fidei, et episcopus non posse errare. Nor does he 
affirm this infallibility of the bishops individually. ‘Sed hoc de illis congre- 
gatis in Concilio tantum intelligi, quia singuli seorsum errare possunt.” Li- 
ber de Ecclesia, cap. 14. 
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pressly predicted her “falling away,” as the man of sin, the 
son of perdition, who opposeth and exalteth himself above all 
that is called God, or that is worshipped, so that he, as God, 
sitteth in the temple (or church) of God, showing himself 
(pretending) that he isGod.”!' and the testimony of history, 
in unmistakable accents, proclaims the church of Rome as the 
original of the aposile’s picture! Nor did our Savior ever pro- 
nounce his church infallible, or promise to make her so. He 
did indeed promise to be with his disciples always, “even un- 
til the end of the world,” namely to bless them and prosper 
their labors for his cause ; but not to confer infallibility upon 
them. His promise to send the Holy Spirit to his disciples 
“to lead them into all necessary truth,” was primarily address- 
ed to his inspired apostles, who doubtless were infallible guides 
of the church; but it involves no promise of infallibility to 
the church at large, or in after ages. And although he admo- 
nished the Jews to hear the Scribes and Pharisees when sitting 
in Moses’ seat, it is only when they teach the doctrines of 
Moses, for he himself denounces in the strongest terms, their 
corruptions of that law. Since the word of God says not a 
word about any supposed infallibility of the church, since the 
Savior and his apostles denounced the Old ‘Testament church 
as having grievously erred; since they predict the apostacy of 
the New, and urge to give heed to the sure word of prophecy 
or inspiration, saying, “If we or an angel from heaven preach 
any other gospel, let him be anathema ;” with what shadow 
of propriety can we concede to the church of Rome, or to 
any other church, a claim to infallibility, either in matters of 
doctrine or practice? No, the “Holy Scriptures” were intelli- 
gible to Timothy even as “a child,” and “able to make him 
wise unto salvation ;”* the things recorded in the New Testa- 
ment also were “written that we might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that believing we might have life 
through his name ;”* and every man in every age, is bound 
indeed to hear the instructions of the ministers of the church; 
but then also to search the scriptures daily, like the faithful and 
noble Bereans, to see whether these instructions accord with 
the only infallible rule of faith and practice, which God has 
given to man, regardless of any interpretations of any preten- 
ded infallible church on earth. 

4) The Romish doctrine of the legislative power of the 
church, especially in establishing new doctrines and creeds as 
binding on the conscience, is proof of her antiscriptural char- 


* 2 Thess. 2: 34 22 Tim. 3: 15 John 20: 31. 
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acter; whilst the principles of Protestantism concede to every 
man the right to derive his doctrines from the word of God, 
and to profess such creed as he believes accordant with it. 

This pretended power, sometimes designated the potestas 
vouodetian, OF dvaraxtixm, has been usurped by the Romish 
church in its most presumptuous forms, as binding the con- 
science per se, and as involving mortal sin in its transgression. 
But neither our time nor space will allow us to enter into spe- 
cifications from history, or to present details from her volumi- 
nous Canon Law. ‘The recent enactment of the old unscrip- 
tural, Franciscan notion of the immaculate conception of the 
virgin Mary, intoa doctrine of the Romish church, amid the 
light of this nineteenth century, renders all argument super- 
fluous to intelligent minds. We shall simply state the scrip- 
tural principles on this subject, which were avowed by Luther 
himself till his déath, and, except in the matter of Zwingli, 
consistently adhered to in practice. 

Even in the Old Testament, God explicitly commanded 
through Moses, “Ye shall not add to the word which I com- 
mand you, neither shall ye diminish aught from it.”* And 
in regard to one book of the New Testament, and by inference 
to all, he denounces a fearful judgment on “any man, who 
shall add unto these things, or take away from them.”* Our 
blessed Savior himself denounces that “worship as vain, which 
teaches the commandments of men for doctrines of God.” 
The ministers of Christ are commanded in his final commis- 
sion, to teach only “whatsoever he had commanded them,” 
and should ministers attempt to impose unauthorized requisi- 
tions, the apostle Paul exhorts the christians in general not 
“to be the servants of men,” but “to stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ had made them free.”* In view of these 
precepts, and the general principles of the New Testament, 
every minister desiring to keep a clear conscience before God, 
should approach the subject of church organizations and creeds 
with the utmost objectivity of mind. We should transfer our- 
selves in thought to the apostolic age, and inquire what are 
the principles on which the Savior and his apostles founded 
his church and desired it to be administered. What principles 
did they directly announce, and what did they inculcate by 
theirexample. Having thus acquired a distinct conception of 
the primitive, the inspired ideal of a church, we should ex- 
amine every postapostolic practice and principle found in the 
church in which Providence has cast our lot. All that we find 





*Deut.4: 2. 2 Rev. 22:18. Matt. 15:9. 41 Cor.7: 23. Gal. 5: 1. 
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accordant with the primitive model, as delineated in our inspi- 
red directory, the New Testament, we should advocate and 
promote; but every rite, doctrine or principle, which, after de- 
liberate examination, we judge contrary to the revealed will of 
God, or prejudicial to the interests of his kingdom, we are sa- 
credly bound, regardless of human authority, to oppose by ar- 
gument, to abstain from in practice, and to labor to reform. 
Thus shall we carry out the Protestant principle that the Bible 
isour only infallible rule of faith and practice; and on this 
recuperative principle alone, can the purity of the church be 
preserved in all ages, and her primitive lustre be restored when 
it has become obscured in the progress of her extension. 


! Applying these principles | to human creeds as tests of ecclesiastical com- 
munion, we must inquire, what inspired authority have we forthem. And 
finding none at all, unless it be as an inference from the duty to exclude her- 
etics, and to demand for admission a profession of the belief that «Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God ;” we should require only the fundamental doc- 
trines, those without which no man can be regarded asa christian, and so 
many points of government and discipline, as are essential to harmonious 
cooperation. More doctrines than these we are forbidden to admit into our 
confession of faith as a test, by the command of Paul to “receive a brother 
that is weak in the faith, but not for doubtful disputation,’’—less than this will 
not enable us to exclude fundamental errorists, nor to strive together harmo- 
niously for the furtherance of the gospel. This sentiment pervaded the 
Christian church during the first five centuries of her history, during which 
no creeds were used as tests, other than the so called Apostle’s creed ,jof about 
one page during three hundred years, the Nicene and Constantinopolitan, 
which contained only a few additional sentences, and the Athanasian creed, 
amounting to two or three pages. This amount of doctrinal requisition, with 
a few additions by subsequent councils, remained till the sixteenth century. 
But about a quarter of a century after Luther and Melanchthon had been 
translated to a better world, a new era and an entire change in the length of 
prescribed symbols was introduced, unheard of in the history of the church 
and alien to the spirit of these great Reformers. About this time some of the 
Protestant princes of Germany, instead of requiring assent to the above na- 
med brief creeds of the earlier centuries, which contained not one of the 
errors of Popery, and to the requisition of which no one would have ovjected, 
demanded the assent of pastors to half a dozen additional doctrinal publica- 
tions, all except one emanating indeed from Luther and Melanchthon, but never 
designed by them to be binding on the church. Thus instead of a few pages 
of ancient creeds of fundamentals, with as many pages more of modern ad- 
ditions which might have been needed, rejecting the later errors, especially of 
Rome ; these princes, with the connivance of many theologians, forced up- 
on a large part of the church, a volume of uninspired faith, nearly as large 
as the bible itself. But the experience of more than two and a half centu- 
ries has, in the judgment of the great majority of the church, proved the op- 
eration of this system of colossal symbols to be unfavorable. In no kingdom 
of Europe are these symbols now required, and a very small portion of our 
church in Europe or America exacts more than the bible and the substance 
of the Augsburg Confession, as is done by our General Synod in this country. 
And why should Lutheran ministers rob themselves of the liberty wherewith 
Christ and Luther, and their American fathers made them free? Why should 
they not trust themselves with that amount of doctrinal liberty, which the en- 
tire church of Christ enjoyed for five hundred years? But we have no fears 
that they will prove recreant to themselves, and to the primitive church of 
the Redeemer. 
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3. That the Romish and Puseyite systems are not the sys- 
tem of the bible, and the Protestant is, appears further from 
their respective views of the gospel ministry. 

1) The vaunted apostolic succession, as the channel of all 
ministerial authority and blessing, is a mere figment of the 
imagination. ‘The idea contended for by Papists is, that there 
has been a regular uninterrupted succession of diocesan bish- 
ops and popes from the days of the apostles to the present 
time; that only in the line of this succession can there be any 
valid ministry and sacraments, and that all not receiving the 
ordinances from these hands, are without the pale of salva- 
tion. Butis it not remarkable, if such succession be so impor- 
tant, that the scriptures are silent on the subject? The apos- 
tle Peter represents the whole body of believers as “a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people,” that they “should 
show forth (éayyeay,re, announce, proclaim) the praises of him 
who hath called them out of darkness into his marvellous 
light.”! In accordance with the spirit of this declaration, the 
Reformers regarded the gospel minisiry, not as a separate order, 
but an office in the church. In the language of the appendix 
to the Smalcald Articles, “the office of the ministry is not 
restricted to any particular place or persons, as the Levitical 
office was restricted by the law; but it is scattered over the 
whole world, and is found in any place where God bestows 
his gifts, apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, &c. Nor does 
the office or word, enjoined by Christ, at all depend on the 
person. Let preach and teach whoever will, wherever there 
are hearts that believe and adhere to the truth, they will re- 
ceive what they hearand believe.”* Yet, as there is a “di- 
versity of gifts, and a diversity of operations”* among the 
members of the church, each duty is not obligatory on every 
individual ; but the church selects officers to preach, and oth- 
ers to attend to the distribution of alms, &c. Ministerial au- 
thority is therefore derived not by transmission from the apos- 
tles in lineal succession, but in every case from the church, 
although she may employ existing ministers as her agents in 
performing the ceremony. 


' 1 Peter 2: 9. 

2 Nuist je das Predigamt an kein gewis Ort noch Person gebunden, wie 
der Leviten Amt im Gesetz gebunden war, sondern es ist durch die ganze 
Welt ausgestreuet, und ist an dem Ort da Gott seine Gaben gibt, Aposteln, 
Propheten, Hirten, Lehrer, &c. Und thut die Person gar nichts zu solchem 
Wort und Amt, von Christo befohlen ; es predige und lehre es wer da wolle, 
wo Herzen sind die es glauben und sich daran halten, den widerfahret wie 
sie es horen und glauben.”” Miller’s Sym. Bucher p. 333, t. 26. See also 
t. 24. 

31 Cor. 12: 4,6. 
Vor. IV. No. 15. 44 
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Again, if such apostolic succession were of any value, its 
reality could not be proved in regard toany church on earth. 
The records of antiquity afford us no reliable information at 
all in regard to hundreds of bishops; and within the sphere 
of history definitely known to us, the chain of succession has 
been repeatedly broken. On the Papal succession let it suf- 
fice to hear the testimony of the Romish historian, Baronius. 
Speaking of the tenth century, he says: “How exceedingly 
foul was then the (Romish) church, when most powerful and 
sordid harlots ruled at Rome, at whose will the sees were 
changed, bishops were presented, and what is horrid to hear, 
and indescribable, false pontiffs (pseudo-pontifices) their lovers, 
were introduced into the chair of Peter! For who can affirm 
that men illegally introduced by wicked women of this sort, 
were Roman pontifs?” There never was any mention of the 
clergy electing or afterward approving. All the canons were 
closed in silence, the decrees of the pontiffs were suppressed, 
the ancient traditions were proscribed, and the ancient customs 
in electing the popes, and the sacred ceremonies and usages 
of former days were wholly extinct.” When one of the very 
ablest of Romish historians so completely disproves the papal 
succession, it may be regarded as superfluous to subjoin much 
additional argument. Of course, if apostolic succession were 
essential, then, as sundry links in the chain are confessedly bro- 
ken, the entire series of episcopal and ministerial links sus- 
pended on it, must fall tothe ground, and there is verily no 
continuous apostolic succession either in the papal, episcopal, 
orany other church at the present day, and of consequence, 
not a valid minister to be found on earth !2 





‘ Baronius’ Eccles. Annal. A. D. 912. 

2 Touching the subject of apostolic succession in the Episcopal church of 
England and our own country, whose line of succession is traced through 
England, Dr. Pond, a highly respectable divine of New England, makes this 
remark : **Allowing that the church of Rome is capable of transmitting the 
succession, with all the mystical virtues supposed to be attached to it, can 
the English bishops prove incontestably that they are in the succession of the 
Romish church? It has been strenuously insisted that this cannot be proved. 
It has been said that in the year 668, the successors of Austin, the monk, be- 
ing almost entirely extinct, by far the greatest part of the bishops were of 
Scottish ordination by Aidan and Finnan, whocame out of the Culdee mo- 
nastery of Columbanus, and were no more than presbyters.” 

The real merits of this apostolic succession are justly estimated by bishop 
Hoadley, of the Episcopal church of England: “I am fully satisfied,” says 
he, “that untila consummate stupidity can be happily established, and uni- 
versally spread over the land, there is nothing that tends so much to destroy 
all due respect to the clergy, as the demand of more than canjbe due to them; 
and nothing has so effectually thrown contempt upon a regular succession of 
the ministry, as the calling no succession regular but what is uninterrupted ; 
and the making the eternal salvation of Christians to depend upon that un- 
interrupted succession, of which the most learned have the least assurance, and 
the unlearned can have no notion, but through ignorance and credulily. 
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But the absurdity of these consequences shows the fallacy 
of the position whence they flow. Apart from all this, the 
impossibility of either papal or episcopal succession, is demon- 
strated by the fact, proved in a former part of this discourse, 
that for the first century after the foundation of the Christian 
church, there was no such officer in existence as a diocesan 
bishop, and for several centuries more no pope! How could 
there bea succession of that which did not even exist. Fi- 
nally, if such succession had really existed, and were fully as- 
certained, it would prove nothing as to the validity of any min- 
istry. Were not Annas and Caiphas successors of Aaron, and 
yet, did they not aid in crucifying the Savior? No, the only 
succession of any value, is doctrinal and practical, is conform- 
ity to the Savior and his apostles in adoption of the glorious 
truths they taught, and in observance of the rules laid down by 
them for the government of the church. ‘These regulations 
require, that ministers should be called and appointed, that is, 
ordained by the church of every age and period. The existing 
ministry, as divinely appointed agents of the church, should 
always perform the ceremonies of the occasion, as seen in the 
apostolic example, and that of the primitive eldership, or pres- 
bytery, or ministerium; but the immediate fountain of their 
authority is the church itself. ‘Thus, (say the Smalcald Ar- 
ticles) the council of Nice (in the fourth century) decreed that 
each church should elect a bishop for itself, in the presence of 
one or more neighboring bishops.”* Again, “This is proved 
by the common practice of the churches. For formerly the 
people elected the ministers and bishops. Then came the 
bishop of the same place or the vicinity, and confirmed the 
bishop elect by the imposition of hands, and at that time or- 
dination was nothing else than such a confirmation,”* (Latin 
copy comprobatio, approbation). “Hence we perceive, that 
the church has the power to choose and ordain her officers 
(Latin copy, ministros, her ministers). Therefore, if the 
bishops are either heretics, or will not ordain qualified persons, 
it isthe sacred duty of the churches, by divine right, to ordain 
ministers and church officers for themselves.”* And what 
idea Luther attached to the term church, he clearly informs 
us. “ Wherever the preaching of the gospel is sustained, there 
is certainly the christian church and the kingdom of Christ, 
no matter how small be the cluster of its professors.””* That 
is, the reformers regarded any individual, local society of pro- 


‘ Muller’s Symb. Bucher, p. 331. Appendix to Smale. Art. 
2 Idem. p. 342. 
Luther's works, Walch’s ed., vol. 5, p. 1413. 
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fessed believers, who statedly worshipped together, as a valid 
church of Christ, possessing the inherent power of electing 
and ordaining ministers of the gospel. 

Nor does the opinion of these distinguished men of God 
seem to be adverse to the word of inspiration. If it was the 
business of the entire church at Jerusalem to elect a minister 
of the highest order, even an apostle, in place of the fallen Is- 
cariot,! if it was their province to elect the deacons,* if the 
apostles appointed, by the lifting up of the hands of the peo- 
ple, elders or ministers in every city (zetporovnoarres);* then there 
can be no doubt, that though ordained or acknowledged by 
the existing ministry as agents of the church, the authority and 
validity of ministers in every age, are derived from the church, 
by whose agents they are thus appointed, and not by any fa- 
bled succession from the apostles. 

2) Again, the Romish and Puseyite idea, that ministers are 
channels of some indefinable, mystic influence, handed down 
from the apostles, and possess power to forgive sins, ate evi- 
dently unscriptural. The former must necessarily fall to the 
ground with the figment of apostolic succession on which it is 
suspended. Faithful ministers are indeed an incalculable 
blessing to the church and the world. Their ministrations are 
doubtless a savour of life unto life, to all who yield them an 
attentive ear and an obedient heart; but there is nothing mys- 
terious or mystic about it, nor anything hereditary or traditive, 
but it is the direct and immediate blessing of the Holy Spirit 
on the truth dispensed by him, which is able to make them 
wise unto salvation. As to the power to forgive sin, and pri- 
vate confession us preparatory to it, they are alike contrary to 
scripture* and reason. ‘There is not a single instance in scrip- 





* Acts 1: 23. 2 Acts 6: 3, 5,6. 

3 The term here rendered “ordained” is yecporovnoavres, which is 
compounded of the words yeep hand, and reww to stretch forth or 
extend, and signifies to stretch forth the hand; and alsoto vote in 
an assembly by raising the hand, which was the usual mode of 
voting in Greece. The word also sometimes signifies simply to 
elect, butin classic Greek rarely to appoint without an election. 
On the contrary, zecporovecsSax was contrasted to rayzavew as elec- 
tion is to appointment by lot, as in zécporovmders 4 Kaur. 

4 On this subject we annex the explicit acknowledgment of that distin- 
guished Lutheran divine, Quenstedt, in his Theologia Didactico Polemica, 
published 1585, whilst at the same time he advocates the propriety of retain- 
ing the unscriptural, and according to himself, extrascriptural rite of private 
confession, as modified by the Augsburg Confession ; *«Confessio peccato- 
rum privata coram sacerdote ad remissionem peccatorum obtinendam, jure 
divinn non est necessaria.”” And again, **Nullum habet mandatum, nullam 
promissionem, nec in Vel. nec tn Novo Testamento.”’ Vol. I1I., p. 601, 603. 
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ture of private confession to an apostle or minister, or of abso- 
lution by either. The cases of confession recorded in the in- 
spired volume, were evidently public and general, and the 
command, “confess your sins one to another,” requires the 
minister to confess his sins to the laity, as much as the laity to 
the minister. It is moreover historically certain, that private 
or auricular confession did not exist, until the fifth century, 
when it was recommended by Leo, bishop of Rome. And it 
was not until the thirteenth century after Christ, that it was 
required as a matter of faith, at least once a year, by the noto- 
rious fourth council of the Lateran. The abominations of the 
confessional, in corrupting the morals of the community, in 
prying into the most sacred secrets of the domestic fireside, 
and in exerting an influence on the political destinies of a 
country, thus placing the whole Romish population at the feet 
of designing and monarchical priests, is a subject too well 
known, and too copious to require or admit of adequate eluci- 
dation on this occasion. That priestly absolution which is 
connected with confession, is a gross corruption of Christianity, 
must be admitted by all, who believe the sentiment which 
though uttered by the scribes and Pharisees, was acknowledged 
by the Savior; “Who can forgive sins but God alone?’? and 
who remember that in still asserting this divine power of for- 
giving sins, our Lord at once established his claim by a mira- 
cle, by demonstrating his control over the powers of nature, 
saying to the sick of the palsy, “arise, take up thy couch, and 
go unto thy house.” Nay, the Savior himself, in his memo- 
rable prayer, teaches usto apply, not unto men, but to our 
Father in heaven alone for pardon: ‘‘Forgive us our debts, as 
we forgive our debtors.” The apostle admonishes his Ephe- 
sian brethren at large, “be ye kind one to another, tender 
hearted and forgiving one another, even as God, for Christ’s 
sake, hath forgiven you.”* But he does not intimate that a 
single one of them had received forgiveness from any minister. 
In short, that ministers should possess the power of judicially 
forgiving sin, is impossible on the principles of God’s moral 
administration. Before sin can consistently be pardoned by 
God himself, he must know the sincere penitence of the sin- 
ner’s heart, and what man is there who can search the heart 
and secret intents of the soul? Even in the Old Testament 
dispensation, the priesthood did not pretend to forgive sin ; and 





'Luke 5:21. .? Eph. 4: 32. 
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that power was regarded asa prerogative of God alone. ‘Who, 
says the prophet Micah, is a God like unto thee, that pardon- 
eth iniquity.”*' In short, the essence of all sin, consists in its 
being committed against Ged. It was in reference to sins 
against his fellow-men, that David exclaims, “Against thee, 
thee only have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight.” Since 
then it is God, who is ultimately and chiefly the offended be- 
ing, from him alone can pardon proceed, and even from him, 
only in those instances, where his omniscient eye beholds a 
suitable and penitent recognition of guilt, and purpose of re- 
form. The minister of Christ is indeed authorized and en- 
joined to proclaim the divine promises of pardon, both publicly 
and privately, to the truly penitent; but he has no authority 
to apply these promises to any individual in an unconditional 
manner, because he cannot certainly know the genuineness of 
the repentance professed. As to a conditional absolution to an 
individual, it can be of no more service to him than the gene- 
ral and public proclamation of the promises of pardon, unless 
he ignorantly considers it unconditional, or regards the willing- 
ness of the minister to apply the promises to hin as proof of 
his penitence, and thus he may be led into dangerous and soul- 
destroying error. From these considerations it would appear, 
that even the conditional and declarative form of private abso- 
lution, which was long retained by some of the Protestant 
churches, was well calculated to mislead the sinner, and as to 
the opportunity for private interview with the individual fur- 
nished by the confessional, it can be, and is enjoyed, fully as 
well without its dangerous concomitant. Moreover, the scrip- 
tures teach us, that no unconverted man can be pardoned of 
God. Further, that when we are converted and exercise faith 
in Christ, we are justified, that is, are pardoned; and being 
thus justified by faith, “we have peace with God,” and rejoice 
in hope of the glory of God (Rom. 5: 1, 2), that is the Holy 
Spirit produces a conviction of this pardon in our minds, 
“the Spirit bearing witness with our spirits, that we are child- 
ren of God” (Rom. 8: 16). Now when the priest pronoun- 
ces absolution on one, in whom the Spirit has not yet produced 
this peace of mind, his testimony is contrary to that of the 
Holy Spirit, and the sinner either believes the priest or not. If 
he does, then he believes himself converted and pardoned on 
the testimony of the priest, when his heart furnishes evidence 
to the contrary. If he does not believe the priest, his absolu- 
tion is of course also of no avail. 


' Micah 7: 18. 
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In short, the fundamental character of the New Testament 
minister is, that he preaches the truths of the gospel to every 
creature, and baptises those who believe, teaching them to keep 
all things that Jesus has commanded. In connexion with 
these ministrations, the Holy Spirit bestows his influences of 
every grade and kind, wherever he sees a moral fitness for any 
of them, and bestows just such blessings as the sinner is pre- 

ared to receive. 

4. That the Romish or Puseyite systemis not that of the 
gospel, whilst the Protestant is, appears evident on examina- 
tion of the views of the sacraments in general, advanced by 
the former. 

When we consider the sacraments in general, and not any 
one of them in particular, the points of divergence between 
formal and spiritual religionists, between Protestants and Pa- 
pists, are chiefly two, their number and influence. The former 
question resolves itself into logomachy. Its decision depends 
on the definition we adopt of the word sacrament, a word not 
found in scripture, and, of course, not there applied to-any. of 
the rites usually designated by it amongst christians. 

Our theme is therefore sustained, when we show that the 
sacraments do not exert their influence (ex opere operato) 
merely by the intrinsic power of the outward act, regardless of 
the moral qualifications of the recipient. We say “merely,” 
because, of course, these divinely appointed means possess a 
tendency and adaptation to accomplish the object of their in- 
stitution. But the question is, were they designed to effect 
the great moral change, regardless of the blessing of the Holy 
Spirit and the codperation of the free agent man; or rather, 
must not man be “ta coworker with God,” and even then im- 
plore the influence of the Holy Spirit to render effectual his 
faithful use of the appointed instrumentalities.!. That the 
latter is the case appears evident, in the first place, 





‘ On the necessity of the work of the Spirit in the heart, in order to give 
efficacy to baptism, Luther bas expressed himself strongly in his very scarce 
and interesting letter to the Swiss churches, in 1537. 

“Desgleichen der Tauf halben, im andern Artikel, spire ich auch keine 
Ungleichheit. Denn gleich wie itzt vom mindlichen Wort geredt ist; so 
halten wir auch dasz Wasser und Wort, (welchs das fiirnemst in der Tauf) 
ohn den Heiligen Geist inwendig, nichts schaffe dusserlich ; doch solche Tauf 
Gottes ausserlich Zeichen, ja Gezeug und Werk sey dadurch Gott in uns 
wirke, &c., damit es nicht ein lauter Menschenzeichen oder Losung sey.” 
De Wettes’ “Dr. Martin Luther's Briefe Sendschreiben und Bedenken,” 
&e., vol. V. p. 85. Again, in his Larger Catechism he says: 

“The great efficacy and utility of baptism being thus known, let us furth- 
er see who is the person that receives such things as are offered by baptism. 
This also is most beautifully and clearly expressed in these words: “He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” Thatis, faith alone makes a 
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Because a previous moral qualification is distinctly required 
in scripture, for the reception of the sacraments. In the great 
commission of our Savior, faith is absolutely demanded, “he 
that believeth” and is baptized, &c. Nor did the apostles en- 
tertain a different view, or pursue a contrary practice. When 
at the memorable pentecostal scene,’ their hearers, amid deep 
compunctions of heart, inquired, “Men and brethren, what 
shall we do,” did Peter say, as a papist would, become a 
member of the church by baptism, and then all your sins are 
forgiven? No, he required a moral preparation, he told them 
“repent and be baptized every one of you, inthe name of Je- 
sus Christ for the remission of sins,” &c.; and then we are 
told, not that all were baptized, but that the rite was adminis- 
tered only to those who “gladly” received the word, that is, 
who received it with approbation, and yielded obedience to it. 
But let us examine the practice of the apostles still farther. 
When the Ethiopian eunuch solicited baptism? at the hands 
of Philip, what was his reply? Did he baptise him regardless 
of his state of moral preparation? Certainly not. Although 
he knew that the eunuch had come to the holy city as a de- 
vout “worshipper,” and although he had found him “reading 
the scriptures,” this amount of seriousness and external wor- 
ship was not deemed sufficient, and he distinctly suspended 
his own willingness to administer the ordinance, on the fact of 
his decided and cordial faith in the Lord Jesus, “If thou be- 
lievest with all thy heart, thou mayest;” and only after the 
applicant made the distinct profession, “I do believe,” was he 
baptized by him. So also in the case of Saul of Tarsus,’ 
before he was baptized, it is recorded that he surrendered his 
heart to God at the time of the Savior’s miraculous appearance, 
saying, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do;” and further, 
the Lord himself bore witness that he was a praying man, 
“Behold he prayeth,” said heto Ananias ina vision. The 
great apostle to the Gentiles was, therefore, certainly a believer 
before his baptism. 

The apostle Peter* also suspends the blessing of baptism in 
adults,* not on the outward performance of the rite, or, as he 





person worthy to receive this salutary and divine water with advantage. ‘‘ With- 
out faith baptism is of no profil, alt! ough it cannot be denied, that it is in 
itself a celestial and inestimable reasure.” From the Latin. Miller’s 
Symb. books, p. 490. 

' Acts 2: 37,38. 2 Acts 8:37,&c. *Acts9: 11, &c. 41 Peter 3: 21. 

’ We remark here, once for all, that as these passages all relate to adults, 
they are not applicable to infant baptism. Although the New Testament re- 
peatedly speaks of the baptism of entire families, in which infants would 
naturally be contained, the inspired writers nowhere specify the prerequisites 
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terms it, “the putting away of the filth of the flesh,” by the 
application of water; but on (éxeporqua) “the answer of a good 
conscience towards God,” that is, a conscience that bears 
“good” testimony, concerning our sincerity in making the ex- 
ternal profession in baptism, and concerning the personal ded- 
ication of our souls and bodies to God for time and eternity. 

Again, in regard to the Lord’s Supper, Paul expressly de- 
mands previous moral qualification for its reception, when he 
enjoins self examination, and denounces the judgment of God 
on all who receive. it unworthily ; which he could not do, if 
the external reception of the sacraments of itself secured the 
intended blessing. 

Again, the Scriptures denounce condemnation on all who are 
destitute of faith, regardless whether they have received the 
sacraments or not; which could not be done, if these rites ef- 
fected the pardon of sin by their intrinsic power, independently 
of the moral character of the recipient. He that believeth 
and is baptized, says our great Redeemer, shall be saved; but 
he that believeth not shall be damned. That is, no matter 
what other qualifications an individual may possess, if he dies 
destitute of faith, he is lost for ever. He that believeth not, 
says the same divine personage, is condemned already, because 
he hath not believed in the name of the only begotten Son of 
God.' ‘He that believeth not the Son shall not see life; but 
the wrath of God abideth on him.” Now in these and a mul- 
titude of similar passages, faith is represented as the essential 
condition of salvation, and the want of it the certain cause of 
condemnation, without any thing being said of baptism; 
which could not be the case if baptism were in the same sense 
necessary to salvation, and the want of it always involved the 
loss of the soul, as Romish and Puseyite authors maintain. 

Further, if baptism or the eucharist werealways the certain 
precursor of salvation, and the want of them invariably invol- 
ved spiritual death, should we not naturally expect, that the 
Savior and his apostles would have made the administration of 
these ordinances, instead of preaching,the great business of 





the baptists against the propriety of pedobaptism, is, however, utterly illogi- 
eal, as is seen in the case of circumcision, which though requiring previous 
faith in adults, was specifically commanded to be applied to infants. Infant 
subjects of baptism doubtless receive a divine blessing at the time, the na- 
ture of which the scriptures do not specify, and they become partakers of 
the blessings of the believing adult subject, as far and as fast as they are in- 
tellectually and morally qualified to receive them 
John 3: 18. 


Von. IV. No. 15 A5 
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their public labors through life? Yet we find that “Jesus him- 
self baptized not,”! and the illustrious apostle of the Gentiles, 
though certainly well acquainted with the plan of salvation, 
and with the relative importance of its different parts, could 
not have said, “I thank God that I baptized none of you 
(Corinthians) except Crispus and Gaius,” and the household 
of Stephanas ; besides I know not whether I baptized any oth- 
er; for Christ sent me, not to baptise, but to preach the gos- 
el.””s 

Nor can the Romish and Puseyite view be correct, when we 
reflect that the Bible represents conversion as a spiritual and 
intellectual, but not a physical change. How can the appli- 
cation of water to the body, purify or convert the mind, unless 
it be through the mental exercises connected with it, unless it 
be performed asa prescribed act of obedience to God, with 
sincere aspirations for his blessing. But who can believe, that 
the mere outward act, if performed without the proper views 
and feelings, and if combined with hostility to God, and with 
the purpose of continuance in sin, could obtain the divine 
blessing, or exert a purifying, renovating influence on the soul, 
much less could secure the favor of that God, who denounces 
as hypocrites and vain worshippers, those that “draw nigh un- 
to him with their mouth, and honor him with their lips, whilst 
their heart is far from him?”* Finally, this doctrine cannot 
be of God, because of its perceptible tendency to promote a 
frigid formalism, and a rank hypocrisy. When the benefits of 
an ordinance are supposed to depend on the frame of mind 
attending its performance, there is an obvious and powerful 
motive for due attention to these requisites, and for effort to 
perform these rites with suitable frame of mind, in order to 
secure the desired blessing. But when the state of mind is 
regarded as unimportant, or, at least, as not essential, the nat- 
ural tendency of the mind to wander is encouraged, and the 
rite degenerates into mere lip service, and often a mockery of 
God. If then this Romish view were correct, if the sacra- 
ments conferred pardon and salvation on men, regardless of 
their moral characters, they would unavoidably fill heaven 
with impenitent sinners, with hypocrites, with sabbath break- 
ers, with profane swearers, with drunkards, and almost every 
other species of criminals; for it cannot be denied, that many 
of all these classes have, at different times, and in different 
countries and churches, been admitted to these holy sacra- 
ments. And, need we add, that such a rite cannot possibly 








' John 4: 2. 21 Cor. 1: 15, 16. 3 Matt. 15: 7, 8. 
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belong to the religion of that Savior, who has taught us, that 
not every one who cries Lord, Lord, that is, professes his name, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but those only, “who 
also perform the will of his Father in heaven.” In short, the 
idea that pardon of sin is necessarily consequent on the per- 
formance of any outward rite, is alike repugnant to reason and 
scripture, and inconsistent with the principles of God’s moral 
administration, as well as with the philosophy of the gospel 
plan of salvation. Repentance and faith are the divinely es- 
tablished conditions of pardon, and they include a moral fit- 
ness in the subject for the blessing involved. But mere exter- 
nal rites can be performed by the impenitent, the unbelieving, 
and even the openly vicious, who are destitute of all moral 
preparedness for pardon, and cannot therefore be the condition 
of forgiveness in a plan of remedial influences, every part of 
which possesses a moral congruity and adaptation. [n a church 
conducted on this formal system, the majority of hearers never 
acquire a clear idea of conversion, or of genuine spiritual reli- 
gion. Such a congregation presents the strange spectacle of 
persons possessing no evidence of christian character, and yet 
statedly receiving the sacraments of the supper, and, as they 
suppose, the pardon of their sins, then as statedly returning to 
the world and crucifying afresh the Lord of Glory with their 
transgressions. Even the mind of the minister himself be- 
comes confused, and has no distinct perception of the differ- 
ence between the church and the world; whilst his preaching 
becomes equally indiscriminate and pointless, and unprofitable 
to the souls committed to his care. 

5. Finally, That the Romish and Puseyite system is not 
that of the gospel, whilst the Protestant is, appears manifest 
from their respective views of justification, and spiritual cul- 
ture, or the pastoral charge. 

In regard to the justification of the sinner before God, the 
sacred volume has delineated its entire graciousness in such 
clear and striking colors, that all the reformers, when their 
minds became released from the delusion of their Romish ed- 
ucation, settled down in its firm persuasion. Nor is it easy to 
conceive how this doctrine could be presented in clearer terms 
than those of the illustrious apostle of the Gentiles. “Being 
justified, says he, freely, or as the Greek (dupeax) signifies gra- 
tuitously, by his grace, through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus.”' Again, “If by grace, then it (our salvation) 
is no more of work; otherwise grace is no more grace.”* 


* Rom. 3: 24. 2 Rom. !1: 6. 
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Once more, “For by grace ye are saved through faith, and 
that not of "yourselves s, it isthe gift of God: Not of works lest 
any man should boast.”! But it is superfluous to accumulate 
proofs on this obvious and cardinal doctrine. Next to those 
truths received by all christians, some of which Luther would 
have pronounced still more important, such as the existence of 
God and divinity of Christ, he pronounced this the vital fea- 
ture, the pillar of the church. It is the fundamental feature 
of Lutheranism, and far more important than any of the pe- 
culiarities in which she differs from her sister denominations, 
aseven Dr. Guericke, of Halle, now happily believes, and 
has lately maintained with much propriety. The Romish and 
Puseyite doctrine of justification by inherent righteousness or 
works, such as attendance on mass, repetition of a number of 
prayers, Ave Marias, pecuniary donations to the priests for in- 
dulgences or alms, performing works of self-mortification, &c., 
is subversive of this vital doctrine of the gospel, and tends to 
cherish a spirit of self-righteousness and self-dependance. It 
generates spiritual pride and fosters ignorance of the plan of 
salvation through Christ. Especially does it obscure the glory 
of the Savior’s great work of redemption, and of his mediato- 
rial reign. Hence we do the Puseyites no injustice, by class- 
ing them in the same category with the Romanists, when they 
style the grand gospel truth ‘of a gracious justification, “the 
hateful,” “fundamental,” “unchristian,” “subtle” and “ ex- 
tensively poisonous,” “Lutheran heresy.” 

Again, that feature of spiritual culture, which regards and 
treats as christians all baptized persons who yield a prevailing 
external obedience to the ordinances of the church, is decided- 
ly antiscriptural and injurious to the spirituality of religion. It 
ignores that division of the church into visible and invisible, 
established in a former part of this discussion, and conflicts 
with the rule of our Savior to judge of the tree by its fruits, 
and not to regard all as entitled to heaven, who merely cry 
“Lord, Lord,” but only those who also “do the will of his hea- 
venly Father.” 

Again, the indiscriminate or collective mode of admitting 
the entire rising generation to sacramental communion, at a 
certain age, practised by the Romish church, and by some Pro- 
testant churches of Europe, in obedience to the obtrusive and 
unauthorized enactments of civil government, is unscriptural, 
and in violation of the principles of christian discipline. Every 
man is naturally a sinner individually, he is required to repent 


' Ephes. 2: 8 
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individually, to believe individually, and perform all his reli- 
gious obligations individually. These obligations cannot be 
performed by proxy, by parents for children, or children for pa- 
rents; nor aggregately, by the mass of a congregatiun so as to 
include some delinquent members of it. Every soul is a unit, 
and all its obligations, privileges and destinies belong to it as a 
unit, though associated with others. 

But the fallacy of these practices will further appear whilst 
we exhibit, in conclusion, the apostolic method of Christian 
Evangelization and Church culture, as apprehended by Ahe 
Protestant churches. Five features particularly arrest our at- 
tention on an examination of the inspired narrative. First, 
the apostles ‘‘preached the word” in season and out of season, 
and with a view to present effect. Secondly, when they no- 
ticed the influence of the truth, or heard the inquiry, “men 
and brethren, what shall we do,” they gave to such awakened 
souls specific instruction, as their case might require.2 This 
can be done partly in the public discourse, and partly at special 
meetings for inquiring sinners. Thirdly, when they found 
that these awakened sinners believed in the Lord Jesus Christ 
with all their hearts,* they introduced them, “together with 
their households,’’* into the visible church, into the society of 
believers, by the ordinance of baptism,’ thus adding to the 
church daily*® them that were saved,” or rescued from the world 
and from sin, converted, (rvs cwfoueves). Fourthly, the apos- 
tles, together with the brotherhood, continued to watch over, 
edify and direct their new converts,’ “confirming the souls of 
the disciples, and exhorting them to continue in the faith.” 


2 Acts 2: 38. 
3 Acts 8: 87. If thou believest (in the Lord Jesus Christ) with all thy 
heart, thou mayest (be baptized). 
4 Acts 16: 15. “Lydia and ber household.”—33. “The jdilor and all his.” 
1 Cor. 1: 16. Stephanas and his household.—Mark 10: 14. Children belong 
to “the kingdom of God.”—1 Cor. 7: 14. 
5 Acts 2: 41. . 


6 Whilst this fact does not militate against the stated admission of the ris- 
ing generation at one or several fixed times in the year, after a proper course 
of instruction, and satisfactory examination of each catechumen; it does 
clearly prove that the admission of adults of suitable qualifications, should 
not be limited to these intervals, but ought to occur at any time soon after 
their conversion. This practice doubtless confers special interest on the or- 
dinary exercises of public worship, and tends greatly to keep alive the pub- 
lic interest in the subject of religion. 

1Heb. 13: 17. Acts 14: 22. Confirming the souls of the disciples, and 
exhorting them to continue in the faith. Acts 20: 31. By the space of three 
years [ ceased not to warn every one, night and day, with tears. 
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ers into the church by baptism, they labored faithfully to “train 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

Thus were the apostles, and thus should ministers now be 
employed as honored instruments of the Holy Spirit, as co- 
workers with God, conducting this all important work of evan- 
gelization and christian culture. They are to receive the 
truth at the mouth of God, and dispense it to dying men. 
Their’s is the high and holy work of searching the scriptures 
from week to week, of studying the mode of applying its sa- 
cred truths to the hearts of sinners, and then actually thus ma- 
king application of them in the cheering hope of saving im- 
mortal souls. 

Like a faithful physician, who knows that his entire vicinity 
is suffering under a morbid predisposition to epidemic disease, 
the faithful minister of Christ dispenses the general truths of 
the gospel, and gives directions for their application to specific 
cases. But he is.not satisfied with this. By pastoral visita- 
tion, he learns the peculiar condition of his individual hearers, 
and personally affords those specific directions suited to the pe- 
culiar circumstances of each case. 


' This Christian Nurture consists in dedicating the child to God in baptism, 
and faithfully discharging the obligations towards it, assumed by the parent 
at the administration of this dedicatory rite. In vindication of this infant 
dedication, and early christian nurture, we append a few general positions. 

There is nothing to prevent children from growing up “in the Lord.”’ grace 
is as effectual for tbem as for adults. 

As soon as a child is capable of doing wrong, it is also able to do right. 

The child is born with adepraved nature ; but the curse resting on the de- 
pravity, was removed by the death of Christ, and is, therefore, for Christ’s 
sake, not imputed to the child. Rom. 6: 18, 20, 21. John 1: 29. 1 John 2: 
2. This blessing is formally sealed to it by baptism, as a baptismal grace. 

If the child be not trained from infancy to good, it will naturally grow up 
a voluntary sinner. 

But if it receive proper christian nurture, it may, and probably will strive 
to resist the solicitations of its depraved nature from early childhood, and by 
acontinuance im this effort of obedience, will, by divine grace, gain a pre- 

onderance of holy habits, and be converted. As soon as this preponderance 
is established, it affords evidence that conversion is effected. ‘The expeti- 
ence of such a converted child will of course be less constant, and more va- 
riable than that of most adults; but it is essentially the same. 

All christian parents ought to expect, as the result of their parental train- 
ing, and of the privileges of church instruction, the Sabbath school, ministe- 
rial care of the lambs, &c., that all their children will grow up christians. 
But they ought not to regard any one of them assuch, unless it presents the 
scriptural evidences. 

Parents should at all ages give their children the instruction suited to their 
capacity, and at from fourteen to eighteen years of age, send them to the 
course of instruction for catechumens; but no one ought to be admitted to 
sacramental communion, unless he or she exhibits evidence of genuine re- 
pentance aud surrender of the soul to God r 
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He draws the line of distinction clearly, in his public and 
private ministrations, between the church and the world, be- 
tween the converted and the unconverted ; and labors by the 
blessing of Heaven to add to the church daily such as are 
saved, as are converted to God, and rescued from the dominion 
of sin. 

He labors in reliance on the blessing of the Spirit, and prays 
for the special outpouring of the Holy Ghost, that many souls 
may be born unto God, and be made heirs of eternal life. 

Thus does he labor on, striving for the furtherance of the 
gospel at home and abroad over the world, until he is called 
by his Master to lay down his armor and enter on his eternal 
rest, with the pleasing conviction that he has faithfully labored 
to preach the gospel to every rational creature, and freely offer- 
ed salvation to all “who believe and are baptized.” 

By this discussion, we are taught the following important 
practical positions, of which ministers of the gospel should 
never lose sight, in their studies and instructions. 

We should faithfully guard and adhere to the primitive, 
apostolical, and inspired model of Christianity, and conscien- 
tiously discriminate between it and all uninspired reasonings, 
teachings and additions. All that we believe contained in 
scripture we must sacredly retain, and admit nothing from any 
other source, that is not in entire consistence with it. 

We see that there is a strong tendency in the human breast 
to mere formalism in religious worship, to the neglect of that 
inward worship in spirit and in truth, which alone can be ac- 
ceptable to God, who is a spirit. Outward acts and forms are 
more easily performed by persons of various religious charac- 
ter, than the worship of the heart, and ministers should faith- 
fully preach and pray against resting in them alone, as ruinous 
to the soul. 

We learn the incalculable importance of keeping constantly 
in view the doctrine of individual responsibility in all chris- 
tians, and urging them to search the scriptures daily, and to 
think and act for themselves in view of their sacred obligations 
as detailed in God’s word. 

The church should guard against the tendency in ministers 
unduly to exalt their office. The pride of the human heart, 
from which ministers are also not wholly exempt, delights in 
pompous forms and robes and ceremonies; and sometimes 
leads the ministers of the meek and lowly Jesus, to attribute 
to their office mystic influences and powers alien from the gos- 
pel, and prejudicial to the spirituality and individual activity 
of church members. 
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We see that the errors of Popery and Puseyism are most 
grave corruptions of true Christianity, relating not only to 
matters of collateral nature, but affecting the cardinal doctrines 
of the gospel ; converting the spiritual worship of God into a 
routine of outward forms and ceremonies, substituting implicit 
reliance on the priest or minister, in place of direct depend- 
ence on the Savior, and teaching for doctrines the traditions 
and commandments of men. 

We learn that genuine Christianity is favorable to popular 
rights and republican government; whilst Popery and all oth- 
er minor phases of imparity tend more or less to foster aristoc- 
racy, and support the throne. 

Finally, we are taught by this discussion, that when the 
church of the Redeemer is assailed by such formidable foes as 
Popery and Puseyism, when important inroads are made on 
her territory in Europe, when her liberty of worship is destroy- 
ed, and her members are oppressed and persecuted in countries 
heretofore tolerant, wisdom dictates that Protestants should 
cease to contend about their minor differences, and concentrate 
all their energies against their common foes, striving for the 
furtherance of the gospel of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, 
until it is preached to every creature, and all nations are made 
disciples. 


ARTICLE III. 
APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 
By J. A. Brown, Reading. 


Tue last of the apostles fell asleep about A. D. 100. After 
the Acts of the apostles, there is little or nothing that can be 
properly called church history, for some centuries. In the 
latter half of the second century, there existed a class of chris- 
tian writers, known as the apologists; men who by their pen 
recommended Christianity, and defended it against the attacks 
of its enemies. Of these, the first, whose writings have es- 
caped the ravages of time, and descended to us, is Justin Mar- 
tyr, who suffered death about A. D. 168. Nearly at the same 
time, or immediately following, were T'atian, Athenagoras, 
Irenaeus, and others. Between the apostles and these apolo 
gists, and in some degree filling up the chasm of half a cen 
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tury, we have the so-called apostolic fathers. This name is 
applied only to those christian writers, who had seen and heard 
the apostles ; and their writings possess the more interest and 
value as they contain all that we have of the early christians 
(besides the New Testament), previous to the middle of the 
second century. Of these men and their writings we propose 
giving a brief account to the readers of the Evangelical Re- 
view ; and in doing so, will follow the order in which they 
stand in the most beautiful and convenient edition of the apos- 
lolic fathers, by Dr. C. J. Hefele, Tubingar, 1846. 
I. BARNABAS. 

There is an epistle, usually styled “the Catholic epistle of 
Barnabas,” and very commonly ascribed to the distinguished 
fellow-laborer of the great apostle to the Gentiles. Some main- 
tain that it was written for the use of Jewish, but others main- 
tain for the use of Gentile, christians. 

Its prominent design seems to be, to show that Judaism has 
been supplanted by christianity, that the former was typical, 
and only intended to continue, until the time for the latter had 
arrived. So far as the leading design of the epistle is con- 
cerned, there is nothing to object, as it is the same as that to 
the Hebrews, but the arguments and illustrations are not al- 
ways the most aptand conclusive. It is divided into twenty- 
one sections; the first seventeen of which treat of the abroga- 
tion of the legal ceremonies, the last four contain some practi- 
eal directions and exhortations, to leading a holy life. T'wo 
ways are presented, the one of light, the other of darkness ; 
over the one are appointed the angels of God, conducting to a 
blissful immortality, over the other the angels of Satan, lead- 
ing the blind to the “blackness of darkness.” Some have 
been disposed to ascribe thse parts to different authors, but for 
this there do not appear any sufficient reasons, either external 
or internal. 

The exact date of this epistle cannot be determined, but of 
its early origin there can be no doubt. It is repeatedly quoted 
by Clemens Alexandrinus, by Origen, and other succeeding 
writers. Celsus, about the middle of the second century, 
quotes it against christianity, where the writer (Sec. V.) speaks 
of the apostles as having been “very great sinners,” (inep xa- 
say duaptiay avouwrepovs). From the sixteenth section it might 
be inferred that it was written after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, which took place A.D.70. The writer says: “It re- 
me yet that I speak to you concerning the temple. . . 
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For through their wars it is now destroyed.” Perhaps it is as 
much as may safely be advanced, that % was written between 
A. D. 70 and 150. 

The real author of this epistle is a question, about which the 
learned are by no means agreed. Though called the “epistle 
of Barnabas,” the writer no where lays claim to such a dis- 
tinction, and there are the very sirongest reasons for suspecting 
its genuineness. Indeed were it not that it might seem pre- 
sumptuous, in the face of many learned men defending it, we 
would say that Barnabas,the companion of Paul, could not 
possibly be the author. But on the side of its genuineness 
rank such names as Rosenmiller, Bleek, Henke, Rérdam and 
Gieseler, whilst against it may be named Mosheim, Hug, Ull- 
man, Winer, T'westen, Neander and Hefele. It must be con- 
fessed that the historical testimony in favor of its genuineness 
is quite strong, and, were it not for insuperable internal difficul- 
ties, this ought to decide the question. Bat besides there be- 
ing some reason for believing that Barnabas was dead before 
the date of this epistle, the writer manifests a spirit, and be- 
trays an ignorance, that we cannot ascribe toa man so honor- 
ably mentioned in holy writ. Barnabas was a Jew, a Levite, 
of course skilled in the Jewish ceremonies, and like Paul, feel- 
ing a profound interest in “his brethren, his kindred according 
to the flesh.” But the author of the epistle manifests no 
sympathy in their behalf, and exhibits a degree of ignorance 
in regard to their ceremonies, that would be surprising in any 
writer. He also represents Abraham as acquainted with the 
Greek alphabet, and finds in the three hundred and eighteen 
persons whom he says Abraham circumcised,a mystic refer- 
ence to Christ and his cross; as (1) iota=10, and (H) eta=8 
= 18, [Hoour, and (T) taw = 300, and isa cross,so the 318 
mystically point to Jesus and the cross. Such puerilities sure- 
ly do not belong toan apostolic man, much less to the intimate 
companion of Paul. Without dwelling at greater length, we 
quote the decisions of the two eminent Lutheran historians. 
Mosheim says, “The epistle of Barnabas, as it is called, was, 
in my judgment, the production of some Jewish christian, 
who lived in this century, who had no bad intentions, but pos- 
sessed little genius and was infected with the fabulous opinions 
of the Jews. He was clearly a different person from Barna- 
bas, the companion of St. Paul.”! Much to the same ourpose 
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panion in the apostolical labors of Paul, and who derived his 
name from the great power of his discourses in the churches, 
It breathes a spirit widely different from what might be ex- 
pected of such an apostolic man.”?! 


Il, CLEMENT. 

One epistle and the fragment of a second, are ascribed to 
this ancient father. By general consent the fragment is ad- 
mitted to be spurious, but there is no good reason for doubting 
the genuineness of the first epistle. Of all the uninspired 
writings that have come down from that remote age, this is 
most entitled to our confidence and esteem, both on account 
of the credit due to its genuineness, and also on account of its 
intrinsic value. It is an epistle truly worthy of one who had 
seen and conversed with the apostles. In so great esteem was 
it held by the early christians, that it was read in theit church- 
es along with the inspired scriptuses. 

Of the time and place of his birth, as well as of his parent- 
age, nothing is known beyond conjecture. In the episile to 
the Philippians (ch. iv: 3), mention is made of several ‘“‘whose 
names are in the book of life.” The only one distinctly na- 
med is Clement, whom the voice of antiquity affirms to have 
been afterwards bishop of Rome, and author of the epistle to 
the Corinthians bearing hisname. 'The date of the epistle to 
the Philippians is about.A. D. 62, and although we know not 
under what circumstances converted, from the manner in which 
he is spoken of, it is probable that he may have beea a long 
time in the service of Christ. His death is placed in the third 
year of Trajan, A. D. 101, s0 thatit is not at all improbable 
his ministry may have extended over half a century, embrac- 
ing a most eventful period in the history of the church and the 
world. According to ancient writers, after the death of Peter 
and Paul, in the persecution of Nero, A. D. 66, Clement was 
settled at Rome, where he continued to occupy an important 
position until his death. During his life time, Rome was gov- 
erned by a succession of human monsters, from ‘Tiberius to 
Trajan. He may have been acquainted with some of the 
great men of that period; the Jewish historian, Josephus, the 
Roman historians Tacitus and Pliny, the moralisis Seneca, 
Epictetus and Plutarch, with others known to fame. He was 
alive to see the fulfilment of prophecy, in the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the dispersion of the Jews; he saw disappear- 
ing from the stage of life one after another of the aposiles, 
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until all were gone; and witnessed the church struggling thro’ 
more than one bloody persecution. What a record mightsuch 
a man have transmitted to us of the church and _ his times! 
But this was not the age for writing church history ; it was the 
age for acting, the age of confessors and martyrs, and we must 
be thankful for the little he has transmitted. 

The immediate occasion of writing the epistle, was to allay 
strife and dissension in the church at Corinth, and to right 
them on the doctrine of the resurrection. The evils which 
harassed this church during the life time of Paul, continued 
after his death. ‘The spirit of party was rife among them, 
they were unruly, and not disposed to rest in the christian doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the dead. It seems likely that the 
church of Rome had been written to, and its friendly counsel 
and aid invoked to heal their difficulties. ‘The epistle in re- 
turn is in the name of “the church sojourning at Rome, to 
the church of God sojourning at Corinth, called, sanctified 
by the will of God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” \t was 
sent by Claudius Ephebus, Valerius Bito, and Fortunatus, 
who, it was hoped, would soon return with intelligence of the 
church’s “peace and concord, so much prayed for and de- 
sired.” 

The date of this epistle is a matter of dispute. Some make 
it about the year A. D. 68, at the close of Nero’s persecution ; 
but others refer it to a much later period—the close of the Di- 
oclesian persecution—about the year A. D. 98. It is not pos- 
sible at this day to determine the point with certainty, but we 
incline in favor of the later date. 

The contents of the epistle correspond with the already ex- 
pressed design. It contains perhaps neatly as much as both 
of Paul’s epistles addressed to the same church, and is. divided 
into fifty-nine sections. Our limits forbid any attempt at ana- 
lysis, and we must be content with observing that it isa warm 
and affectionate address, abounding with illustrations and quo- 
tations from the Old and New Testaments. The writer shows 
a great familiarity with the inspired word, and a profound rev- 
erence for its authority. In this single piece, the Bible is re- 
ferred to in more than one hundred and thirty places, and in 
some instances a whole chapter is quoted. ‘There is an air of 
simplicity about it that reminds us of the apostolic writings, 
and is one of the strongest internal evidences that it belongs to 
that early period. Noonecan study it without improvement 
to the head and heart. 
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Il. IGNATIUS. 

The time and place of Ignatius’ birth are points upon which 
we have no certain information. Some of his earlier biogra- 
phers, without any proof, have averred that he was the litle 
child taken into his arms by Christ, when he said to his disci- 
ples, “Whosoever, therefore, shall humble himself as this lit- 
tle child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” 
He was a hearer of John the apostle, and a fellow disciple 
with the celebrated Polycarp. According to Eusebius and 
Origen, he was the second bishop of the church in Antioch. 

Of the writings of this father, it is difficult to say anything 
definite or satisfactory. One feels that.he is all the while tread- 
ing on uncertain ground. ‘’The whole subject,” says Mo- 
sheim, “of the Iguatian epistles in general, is involved in 
much obscurity and perplexity.” Ithas been the lot of these 
epistles to occasion more discussion than almost any other sub- 
ject in the early history of the church. The discussion of their 
genuineness has been mixed up with the question of episcopa- 
cy, and writers have decided for or against, in accordance with 
their views of church polity. There are some points that may 
be regarded as settled, whilst others, as prejudice is so strong, 
and there isso much room for its exercise, are likely to remain 
forever unsettled. ‘The opinion of Calvin is expressed with- 
out much charity. “Nihil naeniis illis, quae sub I[gnatii nom- 
ine editae sunt, putidius. Quo minus tolerabilis est eorum 
impudentia, qui talibus larvis ad fallendum se instruunt.” The 
judgment of Neander is not much more favorable. Of these 
epistles he says they “do not wear at all a stamp of a distinct 
individuality of character, and of a man of these times address- 
ing his last words to the churches. A hierarchical purpose is 
not to be mistaken.” It would be easy to fill a volume with 
the opinions of the learned on this question ; but without any 
array of names, we will endeavor, in as few words as possible, 
to express what we think is the moderate and impartial view 
of the subject. 

There are fifteen epistles bearing the name of Ignatius, of 
which eight are universally admitted to be spurious. Of the 
other seven, there is a longer and a shorter recension ; the lon- 
geris pretty generally admitted to be unworthy of confidence, 
the shorter is held to be genuine, but not, however, without 
corruptions and interpolations. Hefele indeed opposes the idea 
of their corruption, and says at the close of a learned investi- 
gation, “Epistolae Ignatii sint, ut sunt, aut non sint.” But 
even the Oxford editor expresses a much less favorable ver- 
dict, who closesa loug prolegumenon by saying: “Ego 
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quidem, ut quod sentio dicam, non sum is qui pro Recensionis 
hrevioris integritate ita propugnem, ut nullas sententias per- 

lexas, corruptas, interpolatas habere contendam.” ..... . 
ho what extent the work of corruption and interpolation has 
been carried, it is not possible to determine with exactness, and 
hence the very great uncertainty that must attach to anything 
quoted on the authority of Ignatius; as no one can tell what 
he himself has said, from what others have made him say. 

These epistles are addressed, one to each of the churches at 
Ephesus, Magnesia, Tallis, Rome, Philadelphia, Smyrna, 
and also one to Polycarp. Ignatius, by order of the emperor 
Trajan, had been apprehended at Antioch, and conducted as 
a prisoner to Smyrna, on his way to Rome. At Smyrna he 
met with Polycarp, and from this place wrote the letters ad- 
dressed to the first four named churches. From Smyrna he 
was conducted to T'roas, where he wrote the other three letters. 
On arriving at Rome he was cast*to wild beasts, and immedi- 
ately devoured. His bones were collected and carried back to 
Antioch, where his name was cherished with affection and es- 
teem. Whether his death took place in the year of our Lord 
107 or 116, is a question still debated by the learned. 

Our limits and design will not admit of special attention to 
each of these epistlesseparately. ‘Those who think that every 
thing in the church depends upon the bishop, or who adoptas 
their creed, “no church without a bishop,” will find much to 
admire ; but the sober and reflecting will not be much gratifi- 
ed with their style and spirit. The judgment of Gibbon may 
be too illiberal and severe. “The epistles breathe sentiments 
the most repugnant to the ordinary feelings of human nature ;” 
but the fact that their advocates have found it necessary to 
apologize and make labored defences, is not much in their fa- 
vor. ‘That there are some parts of them which breathe a spir- 
it of true piety, and commend the author to our favor, will not 
be denied by any candid reader, but it must be a matter of 
regret, that they contain so much which can only be read with 
unpleasant feelings, and the question continually recurring, 
can this be the language of Ignatius, the disciple of John, the 
companion of Polycarp, the bishop of Antioch, who was 
counted worthy to suffer at Rome for the name of Christ? 


IV. POLYCARP. 

The name of Polycarp is familiar to every reader of early 
church history, and is invested with unusual interest. The 
deeply affecting account of his martyrdom leaves an impres- 
sion which uo time will efface. We have more definite and 
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satisfactory accounts of his life and death, than of almost any 
other man of that period, so that he stands before our minds 
with unusual distinctness. He was a disciple of John the 
apostle, and placed by apostolic authority, over the church of 
Smyrna. Irenaeus, a disciple of Polycarp, in a letter, thus 
refers to his revered teacher: “Ican describe the place in 
which the blessed Polycarp sat and spake; his going in and 
out; his manner of life, and the shape of his person; the 
discourses which he delivered to the congregation; how he 
told of his intercourse with John and with the rest who had 
seen the Lord; how'he reported their sayings, and what he 
had heard from them respecting the Lord, his miracles and his 
doctrines. As he had received all from the eye-witnesses of 
his life, he narrated it in accordance with scripture.” There 
is good reason to believe that he is the person referred to in the 
message to the church at Smyrna. Rev. 11: 8." 

Polycarp is said to have written a number of epistles to the 
neighboring churches, none of which, however, has come 
down to us, except the one addressed to the Philippians. This 
epistle was held in such high repute, that it was read in the 
churches, as late as in the times of Jerome. It is divided into 
fourteen sections, and like the apostolic epistles, combines im- 
portant practical and doctrinal instruction. There is also, 
(though of course not belonging to Polycarp, yet associated 
with his name) a circular letter by the church of Smyrna, giv- 
ing an account of his martyrdom. 

Perhaps the annals of the church do not afford a finer illus- 
tration of true christian heroism, and the power of religion to 
sustain in the most tryitig circumstances, than is presented in 
the sufferings and death of this witness forthe truth. He de- 
livered himself into the hands of those who sought his life, 
saying, “the will of the Lord be done.” All the efforts made 
to induce him to renounce his faith were vain. In vain did 
the proconsul urge him, saying, “reverence thy old age. . . . 
Swear, curse Christ, and I will release thee.” “Highty and 
six years,” replied Polycarp, “have I served him, and he has 
done me no harm: how can I blaspheme my king and Sa- 
vior 2” He was ordered to be executed. Assuring his exe- 
cutioners that there was no need of fastening him to the stake, 
“as he who has strengthened me to encounter the flames, will 
also enable me to stand firm,” he uttered a prayer of surpass- 
ing power and sublimity, closing with the doxology. “For 
this and for all things else, [ praise thee, I bless thee, I glorify 
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thee, through the eternal high priest, Jesus Christ, thy beloved 
Son; with whom to thee and the Holy Ghost be glory, both 
now and forever—Amen.” ‘Thus closed the earthly career of 


this devoted servant of Christ, as is commonly supposed about 
A. D. 167. 


V. TO DIOGNETUS. 
Though not usually reckoned among the apostolic fathers, 


and perhaps not strictly belonging to that class of writers, yet@ 


in the edition of Dr. Hefele there is a very interesting anony- 
mous letter to a heathen, named Diognete’s. Who Diognetus 
was, and who the author of the letter was, are questions alike 
unanswered. Some have ascribed it to Justin Martyn, but 
without any good reason; and it has been shown to be wholly 
different in character from the genuine works of Justin. It 
has also been ascribed to Clement, and to Apollos, but perhaps 
for no other reason than an anxiety to have some one as au- 
thor. It is more candid and safe to acknowledge our ignorance, 
and say we do not know who wrote it. 

lis very early origin admits of little or no doubt. The writer 
speaks of christianity as a new religion, and claims to be a dis- 
ciple of the apostles. He says “aarra anootorwy yevomevos madnrns, 
” The whole spirit of the letter con- 
firms its claim to this early origin ; as there is nothing about it 
to betray a later date, and as is generally agreed, it has alto- 
gether an antique cast. 

If the place were to be determined by merit, we should have 
no hesitation in putting it among the epistles of the apostolic 
fathers, as it would not be easy to find anything superior to it 
in the writings of that period. Neander repeatedly quotes it 
with marked approbation. Whilst the whole epistle, which is 
divided into twelve sections, is very interesting, we are particu- 
larly impressed with the beauty and moral excellence of the 
fifth and sixth sections, in which the writer describes the chris- 
tian life, and institutes a somewhat long parallel between 
the soul in the body, and christians in the world. As we are 
not aware of any translation in English, we have no doubt 
that its entire publication in the Review, in a good English 
dress, would be quite as acceptable as many other translations. 


revouat Scdacxahos edvuv. 


VL. HERMAS. 

This is the last of the fathers, to whom the appellation apos- 
tolic has been applied. There isa production called “The 
Shepherd,” or “ Pastor,” (6 Moun) bearing the name of Her- 
mas, which some few, both of the ancients and moderns, have 
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thought to be the same with the Hermas mentioned by Paul in 
his epistle to the Romans (ch. xvi. 14). But the external ev- 
idence in favor of such an origin is not strong, and the inter- 
nal would lead us to a different conclusion. Mosheim and 
some others endeavor to prove, that it was written by Hermas, 
a brother of Pius, who was bishop of the church at Rome in 
the second century. This opinion Dr. Hefele advocates; but 
Neander thinks it entitled to no more regard than the opinion 
of its being the work of the Hermas referred to in the epistle 
to the Romans. Like the epistle ascribed to Barnabas, the 
real author must remain a secret, unless, what is not at all like- 
ly, some authorities should yet be discovered which may settle 
the question. 

The Shepherd has been divided into three books, called vi- 
sions, commands, and similitudes. It contains four visions, 
twelve commands, and (en similitudes. ‘The composition was 
originally in Greek, but it has only been preserved in an an- 
cient Latin version, except occasional passages gathered from 
writers, by whom it was quoted. 

Whilst some have defended the excellency and usefulness 
of the work, and Origen even professes to think it divinely 
inspired, the general opinion places but a small estimate upon 
its value. Mosheim says, “‘l'he writer, if he was indeed sane, 
deemed it proper to forge dialogues held with God and angels, 
in order to insinuate what he regarded as salutary truths, more 
effectually into the minds of his readers. But his celestial 
spirits talk more insipidly than our scavengers and porters.” 
We would wish to form a more favorable judgment, but our 
partialities must be in subjection to reason and candor. 

After these brief, and by no means satisfactory notices of the 
apostolic fathers, we may sum up in a few words the conclu- 
sions to which we are conducted. The epistles of Clement 
and Polycarp may be admitted as the genuine productions of 
these authors. The epistles of Ignatius must be received with 
a good degree of allowance for corruptions and interpolations. 
The so-called epistle of Barnabas, and the Shepherd of Her- 
mas, though productions of an early age, were not written by 
the Barnabas and Hermas of scripture, but are of uncertain 
authorship. ‘The epistle to Diognetus, without a name, is of 
early date, and purports to have been written by one, who was 
an immediate disciple of the apostles. This leaves us three 
authors, with well known names, and these are all contained 
in the late Oxford edition, and three, about whose authorship 
we are uncertain. If any think the conclusions too broad for 
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the discussions, we can only say that the foregoing notices were 
necessarily brief, and contain but a tithe of what might be ad- 
vanced. 

Iu drawing this article to a close, it may be in place to offer 
a few remarks on the value and useof these authors. And in 
general, it may be observed that they are of service, both for 
what they are not, and for what they are. 

1. They are not without their importance in what they are 
not. It must be sheer bigotry to decry the fathers, and deny 
all claim to merit: but they will be mistaken, who expect to 
find them superior to the writings of every other age, and es- 
pecially are they in error, who think that they-rival the inspi- 
red scriptures, and are of almost equal authority. In close 
proximity as these writers were to the apostles, and great as 
were their advantages from this circumstance, a wide chasm 
separates the inspired from the uninspired, The one wants 
the teeming thought, the warm, gushing utterance, which are 
to be found in the other. ‘The transition is as great, as when 
the traveller exchanges the dazzling brightness and warmth 
of the sun, for the feeble light of the moon. “A phe- 
nomenon singular in its kind,” says Neander, “is the stri- 
king difference between the writings of the apostles and 
the writings of the apostolic fathers, who were so nearly 
their contemporaries. In other cases, transitions are wont 
to be gradual; but in this instance we observe a sudden 
change. There are here no gentle gradations, but all at once 
an abrupt transition from one style to another; a phenomenon 
which should lead us to acknowledge the fact of a special 
agency of the Divine Spirit in the souls of the apostles.” F'rom 
this we may learn the immeasurable superiority of the scrip- 
tures over all other writings, however prominent may be the 
position of the authors in the church, or near the inspired 
apostles. The scriptures must forever remain the rule of faith 
and practice, and all other writings must stand or fall by their 
conformity or non-conformity to the only perfect standards. 
We must not go to the fathers to find more of religious truth 
than the Bible contains. The development theory will find 
but little to support it, at least, during the age immediately suc- 
ceeding the apostles, The word of God contains not only the 
germ, but the mature development of all the church needs, to 
guide her through her entire history. Confessions of faith are 
good, essential to the church; tradition may have its value ; 
but confessions and tradition must be tried by the “sure word.” 
There is nothing in the age next tothe apostles to impress us 
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with the idea, that they left their work incomplete, but every- 
thing to inspire us with profound and increased respect for the 
men, who “spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

And yet we do not think lightly of the fathers. They have 
their place, and we would not be without them. Every student 
of the church’s early history should be possessed of these wri- 
tings. ‘They should be in the hands of theological students, 
and read by the candidates for the ministry. It is not well 
that these men, who guided the church, when first launching 
upon the stream of time, receive so little attention, and that 
their writings are so little known. Does any one say, “‘if the 
Bible contains all that is essential, why trouble ourselves with 
the fathers? Are not Luke, and John, and Paul, better than 
Clement, and Polycarp, and Ignatius?” The question is about 
as wise, as if one were to ask “why eat anything but the best 
meat, or wear anything but broadcloth or silk? Or why read 
any poets except Homer, and Virgil, and Shakespeare, and 
Milton ; or study any orations except those of Demosthenes, 
and Cicero, and Webster?” ‘To those who read in poetry and 
oratory only the authors named, we say in religion read only 
the Bible; but to those who choose to go beyond these, we 
say read the fathers. If they are not as wise as the apostles, 
they may be wiser than their readers; at least on some things 
pertaining to the church and religion in their own times. But, 

2. The fathers possess a value not only for what they are 
not; they are valuable for what they are. And without dwell- 
ing upon their importance as a connecting link in the history of 
the church, enabling us to trace it up to its beginning, and the 
light they throw upon many questions of their times, we may 
add a few other advantages to be derived from their study. 

a.) It will tend to confirm us in our interpretation of the 
Bible, on all the great doctrines of the christian faith. Had 
nothing come down to us from these men, we could indeed 
rest in the Bible, and the doctrines interpreted by the mass of 
great and good men; but no one who does not incline to his 
own understanding, will despise the confirmation of his faith 
to be derived from this quarter. It isa matter of interest to 
know bow the men, who heard the inspired apostles expound 
the doctrines of salvation, understood them. And whilst we 
think the Bible a plain book, so far as the way of life is con- 
cerned, it is tous a source of pleasure and gratitude, to find 
our understanding of the lively oracles confirmed by that of 
the men, who conversed with the apostles of Jesus. The divin- 
ity of the Son and the Holy Ghost, the doctrines of the atone- 
ment and mediation of Christ, justification by faith, the neces- 
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sity of repentance, and regeneration by the Spirit, the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, the final judgment, the retributions of eternity, 
and associated truths, find support in the writings of these holy 
men. If we do not gotothem to learn what to believe, we 
can go to have our faith confirmed, and to be assured that the 
doctrines we embrace, reposing on them our hopes of immor- 
tality, are the doctrines of God—“the faith once delivered to 
the saints.” 

6.) The study of these writers, unless we are mistaken, will 
impress us with the simplicity of primitive christianity. Omit- 
ting what is suspicious in Ignatius, there will be found little 
or nothing to favor the arrogant assumptions of ecclesiastics in 
subsequent ages. There is nothing about the various orders of 
ministers, apostolic succession, in the modern sense, episcopal 
ordination, or anything that created such distinctions among 
the servants of Christ, or separated so widely between clergy 
and laity. Anew order of things has supplanted the old sys- 
tem of Judaism, and all are priests toGod. Christians are “a 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a pecu- 
liar people.” There is a ministry, honorable indeed, and di- 
vinely appointed, but differing very widely, in its character and 
offices, from the ancient priesthood. 'Those who find all the 
hierarchical features which characterized the church in after 
times, and maintain that the church as committed by the apos- 
tles into the hands of their successors, and governed by them, 
agrees with the church in the times of Constantine, must view 
it through a most delusive medium. The distinguished wri- 
ter, who has been laboring to show the harmony of primitive 
christianity with the monstrous corruptions of Romanism, can- 
not have received his impressions of early christianity from the 
New Testament and the apostolic fathers. ‘The church came 
from the hands of the apostles chaste, beautiful and, 


“ Majestic in its own simplicity.” 


c.) The ardent piety, the devotion to Christ, the martyr- 
spirit, that characterize the lives and writings of these men, are 
worthy of our study. ‘They knew little of the cool, calculat- 
ing policy that istoo common. A holy ardor and zeal for 
Christ carried them forward, and like their great predecessors 
they counted not their lives dear unto themselves. Not the 
least precious legacy, left to us from other days, is the example 
of a noblespirit. ‘The fire of patriotism has been kindled and 
kept burning in many a heart, by reading the records of what 
others have done for their country; and the fire of christian 
zeal may find fuel in the doings and sufferings of primitive 
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saints. We look upon the apostles and prophets, as men en- 
tirely above us, and are perhaps not so likely to be influenced 
by their example, as that of the men who succeeded them, and 
who were less highly favored. The christian, who can read of 
Polycarp, and not feel a more intense glow of love to Christ, 
is indeed to be pitied. ‘They all lived very near to Christ, and 
the tendency of an acquaintance with them should be to lead 
.to a more intimate acquaintance with him, who is above fath- 
ers, apostles and prophets—the Son of God, “the Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the ending, which is, and which 
was, and whichis to come, the Almighty.” 


ARTICLE IV. 
NOTES ON PROPHECY. 


Notes on the kingdom referred to in verse fifth of Daniel, 
seventh chapter. 


By Rev. J. Oswald, A. M., York, Pa. 


II. WueEn the first empire, which had stood so long, so 
many ages and centuries even, was at the zenith of its great- 
ness and its glory, under Nebuchadnezzar, who could have 
imagined, known, or foretold its speedy fall? None but he 
who is the Omniscient, by whom kings rule, and to whomso- 
ever he revealed it. ‘T'o do this, was utterly beyond the reach 
and range of unassisted human reason, and human foresight, 
(especially too, as the world then lacked the many lessons on 
the instability of earthly kingdoms, which have since been so 
abundantly taught) and required the interposition of God as 
much as with a word to open the eyes of the blind, to heal 
the sick, or to raise the dead. Who could have truly predicted 
what monarchy should succeed the first, mention it by name, 
as also Cyrus, and what interesting act he would do in refer- 
ence to the Jews, or the church? None evidently, but he 
who sets up kings, and dethrones them, and giveth the king- 
dom to whomsoever he will, and those to whom he made it 
known. Hence Daniel, who left some of these things on re- 
cord, was a prophet of the Most High God, and hence too, 
every passage in his book is deserving of our most serious, 
solemn and prayerful attention ; for like all scripture, it must 
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be “profitable for doctrine, reproof, correction, for instruction in 
righteousness: that the man of God may be perfect, thorough- 
ly furnished unto all good works.” 

1. The symbol here employed, and what is intended by it 
The symbol is a beast like untoa bear, and the thing signified 
is a government, viz: the second universal monarchy that ex- 
isted after, or since the deluge, from the days of Nimrod, or 
rather Nebuchadnezzar, to the present time, and also the nature 
or character, and comparative dignity of this government. “It 
raised up itself on ourside.” ‘The Medes and Persians carried 
their conquering arms, almost wholly to one side of their own 
countries, viz. to the westward; or Media and Persia, before 
separate, now united, formed one government, or the Persians, 
who were the inferior people, acquired the chief dominion. 
“Tt had three ribs in the mouth of it, between the teeth of it,” 
which may signify how various kingdoms, especially Babylon, 
and Lydia, and Egypt, were ground down and oppressed by 
this beast, though as ribs, which give strength to the body, 
these were a powerful support to their conquerors and spoilers. 
“And they said thus unto it, arise, devour much flesh.” This 
has been explained, as referring to the providential dispensa- 
tions, which excited the Medes and Persians to attempt exten- 
sive conquests; or to the cruelty of the Persian kings, which 
has hardly ever been exceeded, or even equalled. 

2. As respects the nature or character of this government, 
it was like its predecessor, a beast, or beastly ; i. e. rapacious, 
cruel, sanguinary, ferocious and oppressive. It resembled the 
preceding in extent of dominion. Like the former, it was 
universal. In the first yearof Cyrus, king of Persia, the Lord 
stirred up his spirit, that he made a proclamation throughout 
all his kingdom, and put it also in writing, saying, “Thus saith 
Cyrus king of Persia, the Lord God of heaven hath given me 
all the kingdoms of the earth ;” Ezral:2. Cyrus at this 
time reigned over the Medes, Persians, Hyrcanians, Armeni- 
ans, Syrians, Assyrians, Arabians, Cappadocians, Phrygians, 
Lydians, Pheenicians, Babylonians, Bactrians, Indians, Saci, 
Cilicians, Paphlagonians, &c., &c. His dominion extended 
to the Red sea, eastward, to the Euxine, north, to the island of 
Cyprus and Egypt, west, and on the south, to Ethiopia. All 
things, all creatures, beings and events, are subject to and un- 
der the control of God. Little children, or young men, revile 
his prophet, and bears are sent to slay them; ravens feed Eli- 
jah at the brook of Cherith,and a fish is directed to the hook 
of an apostle, with asufficiency of money in its mouth to pay 
the tribute of both Master and disciple. As the fowls of the 
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air, the beasts of the field, and the denizens of the deep, so 
are the hearts of all men, and of kings also, in the hands of 
the Almighty, to be directed whither, and as he pleases. Cyrus 
was the servant of the Most High, the executioner of his de- 
signs and purposes, whether always consciously and voluntarily 
such, it is not our object now to inquire. Again, this govern- 
ment was inferior to the Babylonian, more ignoble, only “like 
to a bear,” whilst that was “like a lion ;” the former was sym- 
bolized by the king of beasts, this only by an inferior animal. 
Finally, the bear is most voracious and cruel, and has been 
denominated an all devouring animal, and hence the govern- 
ment thus represented, must have been a great robber and spoil- 
er, and accordingly, ancient authors stigmatize the Medes and 
Persians, as signalized in this respect, beyond all people that 
ever oppressed the nations. 

3. The empire intended in this verse, is the same as that 
signified by the breast and arms of silver, in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
vision of the great image, (chap. 2.) in which also its inferior- 
ity to the preceding is manifest, inasmuch as that is symbolized 
by a head of “fine gold,” and this, as we have seen, by an in- 
ferior metal only. This same kingdom or government, we 
have once more represented to us in chap. 8: 3,4. “Then I 
lifted up mine eyes and saw, and behold there stood before the 
rivera ram, which had two horns, and the two horns were 
high; but one was higher than the other, and the higher came 
up last. I saw the ram pushing westward, and northward, 
and southward; so that no beast might stand before him, nei- 
ther was there any that could deliver out of his hand; but he 
did according to his will and became great.” A ram was the 
symbol of the Persians, and a ram’s head with two horns, one 
higher than the other appears as such, in the ruins of Persep- 
olis. Theram had two horns, i. e., two kingdoms, viz: the 
Medes and the Persians. The one horn was higher than the 
other, ‘and the higher came up last.” Persia was the higher 
horn, and came up last ; was of little historical or political im- 
portance before Cyrus. Media, signified by the shorter horn, 
was the more ancient of the two kingdoms. The ram pushed 
“westward,and northward and southward,” i. e., toward Greece 
Sythia and Egypt. ‘He did according to his will;” no na- 
tion, people or power could at that time stand before this mon- 
archy, or stay the victorious progress of the Persian arms, for 
the Medo Persian is the empire intended, as we are certified 
by the angel Gabriel himself, who in explanation to Daniel 
declared, “the ram which thou sawest, having two horns, are 
the kings of Media and Persia.” Dan. 8: 20. 
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4. The relation of this government tothe people of God, 
and the condition of the church under it, is, in this place, a 
legitimate subject for inquiry. ‘This succession of human 
governments, as we have seen, is symbolized by a succession 
of beasts. The church is represented in the sacred scriptures 
asa flock, the members constituting the church, as sheep. 
The flock, it is worthy of note, has dwelt with ravenous beasts 
from Nebuchadnezzar tothe present time. These beasts when 
glutted with ravin elsewhere, have left the flock unmolested, 
and then again have made havoc of the sheep. ‘This I appre- 
hend to be the true idea of the reciprocal relations of these 
governments and the church. I do not discard human gov- 
ernments, far from it, for they are God’s ordination or permis- 
sion, the only governments deserved by, and suitable for apos- 
tates. Ido not discard human governments, but what I mean 
to say is, that the God who ordained or permitted them, has 
represented them as beasts, and we may be sure not withouta 
good and sufficient cause. But to proceed, the Jews (among 
whom also we look for the church, in these olden times) after 
seventy years captivity, were permitted to return to their own 
land, according to an edict of Cyrus, who had overturned the 
Chaldean empire. The prophets foretold the exploits of this 
king. Isaiah declared, or mentioned his name, even above a 
century before he was born. Is. 44: 28. Josephus says, that 
the Jews of Babylon showed this passage to Cyrus; and that 
in the edict which he granted for their return, he acknowledg- 
ed that he received the empire of the world from the God of 
Israel. The peculiar designation by name, which Cyrus re- 
ceived, must be regarded as one of the most remarkable cir- 
cumstances in the prophetic writings. He was heir of a mo- 
narch who ruled over one of the poorest and most inconsider- 
able kingdoms of Asia, and the providential circumstances, in 
which he was placed, precluded him from all knowledge of 
this oracular declaration in his favor. He did not become ac- 
quainted with the sacred Book in which it was contained, nor 
with the singular people in whose possession it was found, un- 
til he had accomplished all the purposes for which he had been 
raised up, except thatof saying to Jerusalem, as the anointed 
vicegerent of heaven, “Thou shalt be inhabited,” and to the 
cities of Judah, “ye shall be built, and I will raise up their 
ruins.” 

The Jews (or the church) received various marks of favor 
from this monarchy, nevertheless the church and people of 
God, were in subjection to the Gentiles, and hence exposed to 
vexatious and dangerous heathen influences, for afier the death 
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of Nehemiah, who succeeded Ezra, Judea had no longer a 
governor of its own, but was united to Syria, the rulers of 
which committed the administration of both civil and ecclesi- 
astical affairs to the High Priest, and hy this means, the High 
priesthood became an office under the heathen. Again, they 
were exposed also to entire extermination. Haman had ob- 
tained a decree to this effect from Ahasuerus the king, but it 
was graciously overruled, for the preservation of the Jews, and 
the destruction and confusion of theirenemies. This decree, 
shows the absolute power of these kings, who could, with the 
stroke of a pen, as it were, exterminate a nation. We regard 
with a just contempt and abhorrence, the imbecility, ignorance 
or bigotry which could suffer itself to be thus imposed upon, 
and persuaded to such wholesale butchery, murder and blood- 
shed, as was contemplated, and authorized, and commanded 
by thisdecree. ‘The time and age also, in which such enor- 
mities could be perpetrated, we look upon with aversion. But 
similar outrages (we might blush to write it,) have happened, 
and been contemplated in nominally christian countries. In 
the year 1572, at midnight, not only was the signal given to 
massacre all the Huguenots who were found in Paris, but or- 
ders were moreover issued, to extend the slaughter, throughout 
the whole kingdom; in consequence of which,in the space 
of thirty days, upwards of thirty thousand victims, it is esti- 
mated, were slain. Father La Chaise, confessor to Louis the 
XIV, obtained a commission from the king to murder all the 
Huguenots in one day, in which, however, he was providenti- 
ally foiled, by the intervention of the Prince of Conde, as was 
Haman by Mordecia, the Jew. In 1688, this same individu- 
al, in a letter to Father Peters, confessor to James IL, of Eng- 
Jand, in answer to the question which the latter put to him— 
“what is the best course to be taken to root out all heretics?” 
recommended the following: “and lastly, take the short, and 
the best way, which is, to surprise the heretics on a sudden ; 
and to encourage the zealous catholics, let them sacrifice all, 
and wash their hands in their blood, which will be an accept- 
able offering to God.” 

‘The ancient church ([ have used the terms Jews, church, 
and people of God synonymously, not that the Jews were all 
righteous, but still among them, under the old covenant, was 
found the true church—all called by the name of Christ, are 
not christians, truly members of Christ’s mystic body, the 
church, yet is this church to be sought and found, only among 
those professing christianity, and not with the unbelieving aud 
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unconverted Jews, Mohammedans and heathen,) suffered less 
from this government, than from the preceding, and less than 
from some of the kings that followed, yet still, they at times, 
during the continuance of this monarchy, were far from sitting 
under their own vine and fig tree, with none to molest them, 
or to make them afraid. But thatthe “bear” should have had 
his attention directed to the flock, and not devoured the sheep, 
but manifested forbearance, nay generosity and kindness even, 
or in other words, that the Medo-Persian government, was at 
any time favorable to the church at all, is wonderful indeed, as 
much soas if a bear literally should spare a flock, which might 
be in its power, as much so as that Daniel was unharmed in 
aden of lions. It was the same power, which restrained in 
each case; both were the result of the divine interposition. 

Thank God for the rest and quiet which the church some- 
times enjoyed, in hea pilgrimage state, on the one hand; and 
on the other, for the glorious hope, the certain assurance, that 
the captivity of Zion is destined ultimately to cease, inasmuch 
as the judgment shall sit, and they shall take away the domin- 
ion of the last of these persecuting powers, “to consume it, 
and to destroy it unto the end.” Her rest, partial and interrupt- 
ed here, shall be glorious indeed, when her tribulations are 
ended; when her children shall stand “before the throne of 
God,” “arrayed in white robes,” “serve him day and night in 
his temple,” and he thatsitteth on the throne shall dwell 
among them, and “they shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more,” and the sun shall not light on them nor any heat; 
when “the lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of waters, and 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

The church will not always be indebted for favors to fero- 
cious governments, for the day is approaching, in the morning 
of which, the righteous shall have the dominion. The church 
shall not always be indebted for quiet to the forbearance of 
those who exercise gentile rule over her children, for “the 
kingdom and dominion, and greatness of the kingdom under 
the whole heaven,” will be given unto them. Let us, let as 
many as have this faith, and this hope, earnestly labor for the 
coming of that kingdom, by cheerfully dividing our heavenly 
bread with those who are famishing with hunger, and giving 
the water of life to those who are dying with thirst. The fer- 
vent prayer of the disciples, in accordance with the teachings 
of the great Master, should always be, “Thy kingdom come.” 
Their preparation to meet their king should be constant, that 
when he comes, they may shout with ecstacy, this is our God, 
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we have waited for him; that when the ransomed of the 
Lord shall have come tothe heavenly Zion, they may be 
found among the kings who shall peaceably, and securely, and 
eternally possess the kingdom, and stand among the priests 
who minister in the temple of God forever. 


Notes on the kingdom, &c., referred to in verse six, of Dan- 
iel, chapter seven. 


III. Part 1st. The Babylonian empire, in the prophetic 
vision, having fallen, the Medo-Persian also having passed 
away, another arose. ‘After this I beheld, and lo another, like 
a leopard, which had upon the back of it four wings of a fowl, 
the beast had also four heads; and dominion was given to it.” 
I will at once say that this passage under the symbol of a beast, 
&c., signifies a government and governments, viz: the Mace- 
donian and its divisions. 

This monarchy is represented in the scripture under con- 
sideration, thus: it was a beast, “like a leopard.” It has justly 
been remarked, that Alexander and his subjects are filly com- 
pared to this animal, because the leopard is remarkable for its 
swiftness, and Alexander and his Macedonians were most rapid 
in their movements and conquests; because the leopard isa 
spotted beast, and therefore a proper emblem of the various 
nations, Macedonians, Greeks, Syrians, Jews, Medes, Persians 
and Egyptians, with their various customs and languages ; 
and because the leopard, though small, is very courageous, and 
is said not to be afraid to attack the lion, and Alexander, tho’ 
king of a comparatively small country, with small resources, 
yet resolutely entered the contest with the power which then 
swayed the world. As moreover, the leopard is not of one 
color, so the first king, who is here chiefly intended, did not 
always exhibit the same character. Sometimes, as every stu- 
dent of history knows, he was mild, and at others cruel, sober 
and drunken, continent and licentious, exhibiting great power 
of self-control,and again the abject slave of passion. This 
beast “had upon the back of it four wings of a fowl.” The 
Babylonian empire, or rather the animal representing it, had 
two wings, (and it would seem but two) signifying the rapidity 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s conquests, but this had four, twice as 
many asthe preceding, and accordingly the annals of the 
world record no military movements, and conquests, so rapid, 
overwhelming and universal, asthose of Alexander. When 
about twenty years of age, he commenced his wars, and at 
about thirty-two or thirty-three, he was master of the world. In 
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a few years, he ran through all the countries from Illyricum and 
the Adriatic sea, to the Indian ocean and the river Ganges. 

In the second chapter of this book, this empire of which 
we are wriling, is represented, by the brazen part, or portion of 
the image, which was constituted of gold, silver, brass, iron and 
clay ; and in the eighth chapter, it is symbolized by the “he 
goat.” ‘“Andas I was considering, behold, an he goat came 
from the west, on the face of the whole earth, and touched 
not the ground; and the goat hada notable horn between his 
eyes. And he came tothe ram that had two horns, which I 
had seen standing before the river, and ran unto him in the fa- 
ry of his power. And I saw him come close unto the ram, 
and he was moved with choler against him, and smote the ram, 
and brake his two herns; and there was no power in the ram 
to stand before him, but he cast him down to the ground, and 
stamped upon him; and there was none that could deliver the 
ram outof his hand.” Dan. 8: 5,6,7. He “came from the 
west,” i. e., from Greece, which lay west from Persia. He 
came “on the face of the whole earth;” he swept over an 
immense territory, with his victorious army ; over many na- 
tions, cities and countries, as e. g., Asia Minor, ‘T'yre, Palestine, 
Egypt, Bythinia, Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia and Cilicia. 
He “touched notthe ground;” i. e., he advanced with great 
celerity, moved with incredible swiftness. He “had a notable 
horn between his eyes.” This “notable horn,” doubtless had 
reference to, or signified the first king of this monarchy, viz. 
Alexander, whose name still lives in history, as one of the most 
celebrated commanders, or military chieftains, the world ever 
knew. He “came tothe ram that had the two horns.” Alex- 
ander with his victorious army, consisting only of between thir- 
ty and forty thousand horse and foot, attacked the king, and 
kingdom of the Medes and Persians, “and smote the ram,” 
asin the great victories at Granicus, Issus and Arbela, “and 
brake his two horns,” i. e., the Medes and Persians, and “cast 
him down to the ground, and stamped upon him,” became ab- 
solute master of the Medo-Persian empire, nor had Darius any 
friends or allies, to help or save him, his land or his people, 
from subjection to the power of the Macedonian king. 

2. The character of this government may, I apprehend, be 
best understood by considering the character of its almost only 
king, Alexander, whose will was law, whose power was su- 
preme. It is indeed true, that his natural brother, and his two 
sons, kept up the show of the Macedonian monarchy for a 
short time after his death, but it was only a show, so that 
Alexander's character is, after all, the oulv thing that need be 
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considered, rightly to understand the nature of this government. 
He was a_ bold, enterprising spirit, more full of fire than dis- 
cretion. His actions, though successful, were furious, and ex- 
travagantly rash. It was then,a bold, energetic, successful, 
but furious government. His virtues were but few, and these 
were obscured by greater vices. Vainglary was his predomi- 
nant passion, and the fables of the ancient Grecian heroes, the 
only chart by which he steered his course, the only rule which 
regulated his conduct. His dragging Balis around Gaza, his 
expedition into India, his drunken procession through Cara- 
mania, and taking to himself the name of the son of Jupiter, 
are so many vouchers for the truth of these assertions. Alex- 
ander was the great cut-throat of his age, for except in a righ- 
teous cause, or a just defence of a man’s country, victory and 
conquest are no better than robbery and murder. ‘These nev- 
ertheless, are the men whom the world delights to honor, whose 
names stand emblazoned on the page of history ; but infinitely 
better live and die in obscurity and unknown, and have our 
names recorded in the “‘lamb’s book of life,” for the names of 
all wicked men, however distinguished in the annals of time, 
are destined to “rot,” and their memorial utterly to perish. 
Such as we have described it, was the character of the chief of 
the Macedonian monarchy, and as he was supreme, his word 
law, his will paramount, such also was the character of the 
government under consideration. 

3. As respects the duration of this empire, suffice it to say, 
that in its first phase, it was short. If wereckon from the be- 
ginning of Alexander’s wars, until the murder of all his suc- 
cessors, viz., his natural brother Philip Arideus, and his sons, 
Alexander Aegus and Hercules, it will be only twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight years, until the division occurred, predicted in 
the verse under consideration, and which we shall presently 
notice. The continuance of this monarchy, as we have seen, 
was brief; its first king’s career was brilliant indeed, as the me- 
teor’s flash athwart the midnight heavens, but was also sudden- 
ly extinguished ; set in everlasting darkness. He “was bro- 
ken,” in the expressive language of prophecy. He was not 
killed in war. He fell not in battle. He died not on the bed 
of honor, but of a drunken surfeit, a monument of the vanity 
of mere human greatness, of earthly pomp and power, and 
their insufficiency to make man happy, for it is recorded of 
him, that when the world lay prostrate at his feet, he was af- 
fected even unto tears ; he wept, because there was not another 
fu conquer. 
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4. In regard to the relation of the church to this government, 
I remark, that the church was still in subjection to this, as to 
the preceding monarchies; Zion’s captivity in this particular 
was still continued. ‘The Jewish nation was exposed to de- 
struction, from an enraged and furious conquerer, who hast- 
ened to avenge himself on them, and would have brought ruin 
upon them, but for the divine interposition ; but for the God 
of Israel, who overruled the king’s wrath, and made him the 
benefactor of his people. Whilst Alexander besieged Tyre, 
he demanded the submission of the neighboring provinces of 
Galilee, Samaria and Judea. The two former submitted to 
him, but Judea would not renounce its allegiance to Darius, 
so long as he lived. ‘This brought upon the Jews the wrath 
of the conqueror, who having taken ‘Tyre, and burned it to 
the ground—barbarously slain itsinhabitants, both in the sack- 
age of the city, and afterwards in cold blood, then marched to 
Jerusalem, to wreak his vengeance upon that place and peo- 
ple. Upon his approach, and the report of his having cruci- 
fied two thousand ‘T'yrian prisoners, the High priest, Jaddua, 
and all the city, were under dreadful apprehensions. They 
fasted and prayed, and God in a vision directed the High priest 
to goin his pontifical robes, attended by the priests in their 
proper habits, and by all the people clothed in white garments, 
and meet Alexander out of the city. As soon as he saw this 
procession moving towards him, and the High priest in front, 
he was overawed, drew near, bowed down, and saluted him in 
a religious manner, alleging that he did so in regard to that 
God whose priest he was; adding moreover, that the High 
priest so habited, had appeared to him in a dream, at Dio in 
Macedonia, assuring him of success against the Persians. Jad- 
dua conducted him into the city, and having offered sacrifices 
in the temple, showed him the prophecies of Daniel, concern- 
ing the overthrow of the Persian empire, by a Grecian king. 
Alexander was so well satisfied with his reception at Jerusalem, 
that at his departure from that city, he not only granted the 
Jews a toleration of their religion, but also an exemption from 
tribute, every seventh year. How fully are the hearts of kings 
in the hands of God! How easily can he cause the wrath of 
man to praise him! How effectual is earnest, united, impor- 
tunate, faithful prayer! Itis indeed invincible, stronger than 
adamantine walls, mightier than the crushing thunderbolt. 
All earthly powers, and might and dominion, sink before it, 
and brazen bolts, and iron bars, melt in its lightning breath. 
With this wonder-working rod, in their hands, the people of 
(iod are lords of the world, controlling the treasures of both 
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heaven and earth. Stretched out, the waters of the Red sea 
recede and advance, for their own deliverance,and forthe over- 
throw of their enemies; lified up, the Amalakite is smitten 
before them, and struck upon the rock, living waters gush forth, 
that they may drink and live. 

The Macedonian government, like those which we have al- 
ready had under consideration, was ordained by, or permitted 
of God; the one best suited to the then state or condition of 
human society; the best the nations were capable of, and infi- 
nitely better than the deserts of an apostate world, for though 
scourging, overwhelming and desolating, yet’ was it exactly 
calculated to overturn and overturn, preparatory to the intro- 
duction of a better state of things, which God intends for the 
human race. It was such a government as was best adapted 
to advance the divine purposes of grace, and mercy, and glory, 
in reference to the fallen sons and daughters of Adam. 

The first king of this monarchy, though successful to an un- 
paralleled extent, as signified in prophecy, was nevertheless 
dissatisfied with his possessions, though a world was at his feet. 
Because he was destitute of the true riches, because he was 
“not rich towards God,” he felt unhappy and poor, and he 
was poor indeed. Mere earthly, transitory things, are in their 
very nature unsatisfying to an immortal spirit, and can profit 
those nothing, who lose their souls, and who have not the 
Lord, as the patriarch Abraham had, for their “shield and ex- 
ceeding great reward.” Alexander lost his kingdom, his crown 
and his life, through gross sensuality, it is the part of wisdom, 
to beware, lest through earthly-mindedness, or carnality, we 
forfeita higher life, a brighter crown, a more enduring king- 
dom, the “eternal life” which is “the gift of God,” “through 
Jesus Christ our Lord ;” the “crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord the righteous Judge,” will give to all who “love his 
appearing,” and that kingdom which shall never be overturn- 
ed, the kingdom of the ever blessed God. 


Notes on the division of the Macedonian empire, referred to 
in the sixth verse of the seventh chapter of Daniel. 

III. Part 2d. The Rabbins, it is said, have endeavored to 
degrade Daniel, and have placed his prophecies among the 
hagiographa, books which they conceive to possess a minor 
degree of inspiration, and it is probable that he meets with this 
treatment at their hands, because his prophecies are proofs too 
evident, that Jesus Christ is the true Messiah, and that he came 
at the very time that Daniel said the Prince Messiah should 
come. Butthe sayings of such men are infinitely overbal 
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anced by the testimony of Ezekiel, and still more by the tes- 
timony of our Lord, who gives him the title of Prophet, Matt. 
24: 15, without the slightest intimation that he was not such 
in the highest, fullest, and best sense of the word. 

We admire the prophet’s circumstantial precision, when we 
look at his predictions, and compare with them the history of 
the world, as handed down to us in the annals of time. He 
not only foretold the fall of the Medo-Persian monarchy, and 
that a universal empire should follow or succeed it, but also 
what monarchy, viz., the Grecian; noticed especially its first 
king; the division of this kingdom on the death of its first 
monarch, and also the precise number of parts into which it 
should fall. Verily Daniel was in communion and commu- 
nication with the Omniscient ; the God of heaven made known 
to him the things that were yet future. 

1. “The beast had also four heads.” This language signi- 
fied the division of this empire, viz., the Macedonian, into four 
parts. We have the same thing represented to us, in chapter 
8: 8, wherein it is said that when the “great horn,” represent- 
ing the first king, “was broken,” “four notable ones” came up 
for it, “toward the four winds of heaven.” What does history 
teach us on this subject? the very thing here predicted. Af- 
ter the death of Alexander, his empire was so divided, between 
four of his generals, viz., Seleucus, Lysimachus, Ptolemy and 
Cassander.. Seleucus took Syria, and from him the Seleuci- 
dz, famous in history, sprang. Lysimachus obtained Asia 
Minor. Ptolemy secured Egypt, and Cassander, Greece and 
the neighboring countries. ‘These four held dominion toward 
the four winds of heaven; Seleucus east, Cassander west, 
Lysimachus north, and Ptolemy south. 

2. “And dominion was given to it.” This is said in refer- 
ence to the leopard, or the government thus symbolized gen- 
erally. “Dominion was given unto it.” It was not owing to 
the skill, courage, valor and conduct of Alexander and his 
troops, that he made those wonderful conquests. The nations 
were given unto him. Without divine interposition, rule, or- 
der and purpose, he could not, with his handful of men, have 
obtained the victory over upwards of half a million ; he could 
not, in so short a time, have brought the countries and nations 
from Greece to India, into subjection. Rulers, kings, king- 
doms, governments, nations, communities and individuals, are 
all controlled by a higher power, and whether they are con- 
scious of it or not, whether they intend it or otherwise, all la- 
bor for the accomplishment of the divine purposes, under the 
superintending, overruling providence of God. ‘This we have 
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admirably illustrated in the case of the heathen monarch and 
conqueror, Nebuchadnezzar, who fought long and terribly be- 
fore the walls of Tyre, until in the expressive language of 
scripture, “every shoulder was peeled, and every head was 
bald,” but in the light of revelation we see that (though he 
neither knew nor intended it) it was Jehovah who set him to 
work ; he worked for God, and because he labored faithfully 
and well, he promised to give him Egypt in recompense. 
Happy they, who are the voluntary, conscious, cheerful co- 
workers with God, in promoting his great purposes of grace 
and glory ; they shall have for their reward, not Egypt indeed, 
but heaven; not a base kingdom, but the kingdom of God. 

3. In the division of the Macedonian empire, predicted in 
this passage, the descendants of Ptolemy, and the Seleucide, 
are the most important, from their relation to the Jews, or the 
ancient church, and hence in this connection, are deserving of 
a more special notice. 

Ptolemy Lagus, one of Alexander’s generals, began the new 
kingdom of Egypt B. C. 312, which continued through a long 
line of sovereigns until B. C. 30, when A. Cesar took Alex- 
andria, having the year preceding, defeated Anthony and 
Cleopatra at Actium, thus Egypt became a Roman province, 
after the kingdom of the Lagidae had lasted 282 years. 

Seleucus Nicator, another of the generals of Alexander, be- 
gan the new kingdom of Syria B. C. 312, which continued 
through a long race, or succession of monarchs, until B. C. 65, 
when Pompey dethroned Antiochus Asiaticus, and Syria, af- 
ter the lapse of 247 years, was annexed to the Roman empire. 

4. Asrespects the condition of the ancient church, during 
this kingdom in its divided state, 1 remark, that the Jews had 
many privileges conferred on them; they enjoyed many fa- 
vors, during long ages, from the sovereigns of Syria and Egypt, 
under whose dominion they alternately were, but they also 
endured many sufferings, disquietudes, fears, persecutions, 
slaughter and wars. No sooner was Alexander dead, than 
Ptolemy seized upon Egypt, invaded and took possession of 
Pheenicia, &c., but Judea refusing to yield, felt the weight of 
the conqueror’s arm. Having understood that the Jews would 
not defend themselves on the Sabbath, he stormed Jerusalem, 
and took it on that day, without resistance, and carried above 
one hundred thousand captive into Egypt. Again, in the fifth 
year of{his reign, Ptolemy Philopater, having defeated Antio- 
chus the great, made the tourto Jerusalem, while visiting his 
conquests. But this was unfortunate for the Jews. Being led 
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by a vain curiosity to enter the Holy of Holies, on the great 
day of expiation, where none could enter but the High priest 
once a year, he was met and opposed by the deprecations and 
lamentations of the people. When he would still advance, 
beyond the inner court, he was seized with such terror and 
consternation, that he was obliged to be carried back, in a man- 
ner half dead, as we are informed by the history of those times. 
He recovered, however, but when he left the city, he vowed 
vengeance. Accordingly, as soon as he had returned to Alex- 
andria, he deprived the Jews of all their rights and privileges, 
ordered them to be stigmatized with a burn, representing an 
ivy leaf, under pain of death, in honor of his God Bacchus, 
and excluded all persons from his presence, who would not 
sacrifice to the God he worshipped. He moreover command- 
ed as many Jews as he could seize in Egypt, to be brought and 
shut up in the Hippodrome, or place for horse races at Alex- 
andria, to be destroyed by elephants. But the wild beasts 
turned upon those who came to witness the dreadful massacre, 
by which, numbers of the spectators were slain, and so terrified 
were the king and his subjects, with other tokens of the divine 
displeasure and power, that Philopater immediately, not only 
released the Jews from the Hippodrome, but restored the whole 
nation to their privileges; reversed every decree against them, 
and even put those Jews to death, who from fear of persecu- 
tion, had apostatized from their religion. God is the father of 
his people. He sometimes here already, wondrously inter- 
poses in their behalf. They are never forgotten, and though 
their enemies have the mastery for a season, yet, is their ti- 
umph short, and at last, when they shall have waited his time, 
for his salvation, he will interpose in behalf of all his elect, 
and save them from every clime, and from among all people, 
in spite of every foe, and to the everlasting confusion of every 
adversary. 

5. But it was from another quarter, especially from the Sy- 
rian king Antiochus Epiphanes, that the church suffered most. 
Being engaged in a war with Egypt, a false report of his death 
was spread abroad, and hearing on his way to Jerusalem, 
(whither he was proceeding to quell an insurrection or revolt) 
that the inhabitants of that city made great rejoicings at his 
death, he was so enraged, that having taken that place by 
storm, he slew forty thousand of the inhabitants, and sold as 
many more as slaves into the neighboring countries. He en- 
tered into the Holy of Holies, sacrificed a swine upon the al- 
tar of burnt offering, and caused the broth or liquor to be sprin- 
kled all over the temple, and plundered it moreover, of as 
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much gold, as amounted to eight thousand talents of gold. 
Having returned to Antioch, he madea most barbarous and 
cruel man, named Philip, governor of Judea, and continued 
Menelaus, a still worse, in the High priesthood. Not long af- 
terwards, he sent an army of twenty-two thousand men, under 
Appolonius, to put all the men of Jerusalem to death, and to 
make slaves of the women and children; all which was rig- 
orously executed on a Sabbath day, so that none escaped, ex- 
cept such as succeeded in hiding themselves in caves, or reach- 
ing the mountains by flight. 

This cruelty, it is recorded, soon after pursued the Jews, 
wherever dispetsed. By a general decree, to oblige all people 
in his dominions to conform to the religion of the king, a cer- 
tain man named Atheneus, a Grecian idolater, was designated, 
to receive and instruct all the Jews, who would turn idolaters, 
and to punish with the most cruel deaths, those who refused. 
It was at this time that the temple was dedicated to Jupiter 
Olympus, the book of the law burned, and women accused of 
having their children circumcised, were lead about the streets, 
with those children tied about their necks, and then both to- 
gether, cast headlong over the steepest part of the wall. Many 
of the Jews chose rather to die than apostatize,as the holy 
zeal and religious fortitude of the very aged and pious Elea- 
zar, (a chief doctor of the law) and of the heroic mother and 
her seven sons, testify, whom neither the instruments of death 
could terrify, nor the allurements of the tyrant persuade to for- 
feit their hopes, or to deny the God of Israel, either by idola- 
try or dissimulation. 

6. Two circumstances especially, were instrumental in the 
hands of God, in delivering his people from this great strait ; 
this deep calamity. First, by the zeal, the piety, the patriot- 
ism, the valor and conduct of Matthiasand his sons, who over- 
threw the Syrians in many great and bloody battles, broke 
down the idols, and the altars of the heathen, and restored the 
temple to the worship of the true God. And secondly, God 
delivered his people and church, by the death of the execra 
ble tyrant himself. In his expedition into Persia, hearing of 
the revolt and success of the Jews, he threatened utterly to de- 
stroy the whole nation, and to make Jerusalem the common 
place of burial, for all the Jews. But be was in the hands of 
Him, before whom kings are as other men, “and all the in- 
habitants of the earth are reputed as nothing.” God visited 
him with a sudden and sore disease. At first he was afflicted 
with grievous torments in his bowels; he was filled with ver- 
min, and the stench was so offensive and great, that he became 
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nauseous to himself, and to all around him. Then his mind 
was grievously tormented, with direful spectres, and apparitions 
of evil spirits ; the remorse on account of his wicked life and 
profanations, so gnawed him, that he at last acknowledged the 
Justice of God, in his punishment, and offered up many vows 
and promises of a full reparation, in case of his recovery. But 
God would not hear him; therefore, when he was half consu- 
med with abominable ulcers, he miserably died, under the 
most horrid torments of body and mind, in the twelfth year of 
his reign, and thus the church on earth had one persecutor less, 
but hell (itis to be feared) one victim more. 

The Jews, providentially delivered from their most pressing 
and distressing calamity, with alternate wars and peace, dis- 
quietudes and repose, descended the stream of time, until thé 
fourth universal empire swallowed up these kingdoms of the 
east; until the “fourth beast,” “diverse from all the beasts that 
were before it,” “dreadful and terrible, and strong exceeding- 
ly,” “devoured and brake in pieces, and stamped the residue 
with the feet of it.” 

The gentiles during this, as in the preceding governments, 
held possession of the Jeruselem on earth. It will not be so 
with the Jerusalem above—the “New Jerusalem”—the “city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God,” for 
which Abraham looked, when sojourning “in the land of pro- 
mise, as in a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles with 
Isaac and Jacob.” When“that great city, the holy Jerusa- 
lem,” descends out of heaven from God, Rev. 21: 10,a great 
voice out of heaven will be heard saying: “Behold the taber- 
nacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with them, and 
they shall be his people, and God himself shall be with them, 
and be their God. And God shall wipe all tears from their 
eyes, and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain, for the former 
things are passed away.” Rev. 21: 3,4. No gentile tyrant 
will walk in the light of this city, exercise dominion over the 
church, or oppress and persecute the children of God. These 
things were on earth, but there, they are of those which have 
“passed away.” 

The heathen polluted and desecrated the temple, dedicated 
to the living God. But the wicked excluded forever, will not 
profane that in which the general assembly and church of the 
first born minister, serving God day and night. During the 
dominion of this (third) beast, they trod down the church; 
war disquieted God’s people; desolations were, as too often 
before, round about Zion. But as respects the people—the 
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saints of the Most High, the iron rod of oppression is destined 
to be broken forever, the trumpet to sound its last call to the 
contest, the last shout of battle to expire, and destructions come 
toa perpetual end, and the church, the whole church, all 
saints, after the resurrection on the “new earth,” enjoying the 
“new heaven,” shall spend the years of the “Millenium” to- 
gether, secure of an endless career of peace, of virtue and of 
glory. But “the times of the gentiles” are not yet fulfilled. 
The gentile still rules, and ere that day of glory comes, of 
which we have spoken, the church may have many sorrows ; 
the saints many tribulations and fiery trials. Very confident I 
am,jthat long and dark as has been the night, the church’s 
darkest hour has not yet arrived, but when present, it will be 
near the morning. 


ARTICLE V. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE CHURCH. 


From the German of Doct. G. Thomasius. 
ARTICLE I—Continvep. 
PART II. 
The Dogma in the Lutheran Church. 


AccorbiNé to the statements hitherto considered, it is only 
the Person of the Redeemer, in which the two natures com- 
bine in the production of unity: they do not yet, ina strict 
sense, mutually interpenetrate each other. John Damascenus 
already attempted to remedy this defect, and to this end be not 
only designated the relation of the natures in Christ as -epe- 
xopnoes (“intervolution”), but taught also a communication of 
the divine to the human, and vice versa (rpomos dvriddsews [the 
manner of reciprocal bestowment or communication}). Yet 
he never attained a thorough and complete view of the sub- 


ject. In the middle ages also the dogma received no further 


development. But it was reserved for the Lutheran church 
to accomplish that great progress, toward which the whole pre- 
ceding development pressed with the force of necessity, and 
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which was indicated already in its earlier stadia.'’ She endeav- 
ors, in the first instance in her founder, in a manner no less 
genial than bold, and then in a more scholastic form, the real 
pith of which is here the one proper subject of inquiry—she 
endeavors to place the two natures in Christ in reciprocal con- 
nexion, and to exhibit them both as interpenetrating each oth- 
eras intimately as it can be done without abrogating the real- 
ity [ Wahrheit) and peculiarity of each. Her aim is, to con- 
ceive of the relation of the two natures as of a living unity, 
effected in a manner strictly consistent with truth, and with 
the peculiar character of each. She strives to realize the 
complete idea of the Godman, i. e. of a God who is truly man, 
and of a man who is truly God. And she regards herself as 
possessing this Godman, only when the divine and the human 
nature not merely coalesce in the unity of one Hypostasis, but 
when they actually communicate themselves to each other. 
In this she proceeds from the consciousness of reconciliation— 
from the practical interest. For her immediate object is not at 
all the setting up of a new theory, but it is, above all things, 
this, to show, 1, how that Christ suffered not merely as man, 
but as Godman, because upon this depends the world-reconci- 
ling efficacy of redemption,” and 2, how that in the Eucha- 
rist he is present, and received not only as to the divinity, but 
ulso as to the humanity of his being [Wesens: nature}.* 





' In accordance with our design, we here exhibit the doctrine, not accord- 
ing to its genetic development, but in that complete form which it received 
in the Form. Conce., and confine ourselves, in our further exposition, to the 
apologetic writings which relate tothe Form. Conc. The mode of represen- 
tation that prevailed among the theologians of the following century, we leave 
unnoticed, because it presents nothing new. 

2 Cf. Luther, Confession respecting the Holy Supper of the Lord, A. D. 
1528. “If I believe this, that the human nature only has suffered for me, 
then is Christ for me an insufficient Savior ; nay, he even needs a Savior 
himself.” Form. Conc. Epit. 607. Credimus, quod non nudus homo tantum 
pro nobis passus est,sed talis homo, cujus humana natura cum filio Dei tam 
arctam ineflabitemque unionem et communicationem habet, ut cum eo unasit 
facta persona. [We believe that nota mere man only suffered for us, but 
(such) a man whose human nature has with the Son of God so intimate and 
inexpressible a union and communion, that it has become one person with 
him.] Cf. p.584.—Solida Decl. 696, 767, 771. Haec admiranda opera (vic- 
tory over sin and death) humana natura nequaquam praestare potuisset, nisi 
cum divina natura personaliter unita fuisset, et realem cum ea communicatio- 
nem habuisset. [These wonderful works human nature could not, by any 
means, have accomplished, unless it had been personally united with the di- 
vine nature, and had with this had a real communion]. Cf. Chemnitz de du- 
ab. nat. p. 225. 

2 It is true that this latter consideration gave rise to the doctrine of the 
communicatio idiomatum, whence also this aims preeminently todemonstrate 
the ubiquity, and this circumstance it is important to bear in mind. Never- 
theless, modern writers are in error, when, copying after Planck (Protest. 
Lehrbegriff, Vl. 797) they assert, that the purpose to maintain the bodily 
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This is the tendency of her doctrine respecting the real com- 
munication of properties. 

But in order justly to appreciate the doctrinal definitions 
which she has established on this subject, we must more par- 
ticularly specify the opposite views [die Gegensitze] upon 
which she here had her eye, and which she intended to ex- 
clude. 

These opposite views and statements have their origin in a 
common error—in a one sided conception of the relation sus- 
tained by the divine to the human, by the spiritual to the cor- 
poreal. Instead of regarding this as a living interpenetration, 
in which neither the difference nor the oneness of both con- 
stituents is abrogated, hence as a mediately and perfectly ad- 
justed unity [eine vermittelte Einheit], the German mystics, 
as e. g. Schwenkfeld, represented the human element as ab- 
sorbed and annihilated by the divine [das Menschliche im Gitt- 
lichen auf-und untergehen lassen], whilst the Swiss reformers 
regarded the connexion of the two as merely nominal, or, at 
least, as only external. Accordingly, not only Zwinglians, 
but most of the Calvinists, among whom we may specify Be- 
za, and that entire group of successive theologians, whose views 
found their proper expression in the Admonitio Neostadtiensis, 
taught, thatto the person of the Godman, divine and human 
predicates did indeed belong ; because in this person God and 
man are united, but that the properties of the one nature were 





presence of Christ in the Eucharist, was the sole foundation of the Lutheran 
dogma respecting his person. It belonged, on the contrary,to the whole 
character of our church, that she carried the correct and profound conception 
of a true unio, of which she had possessed herself, through all her dogmas 
(Cf. also her doctrine concerning the means of grace, the word, the sacra- 

ments, and the order of salvation). It belonged, moreover, to her living 
faith in the Redeemer, that to this she felt herself impelled by necessity. 

Christ, the Godman, was to her One and All. Upon the indivisible union of 
the divine and human in him, she regards the perpetual communion of the 
redeemed with God as depending; in the doctrine that also according to his 
humanity he is every where present with us, intercedes for us, and aids us, 
she finds her comfort. Cf. Form. Conc. p. 786. with the declaration of the 
Wirtemberg Theologians in the “Bestandiger und grindlicher Bericht uber 
das vermeinte christliche Bedenken des Herrn Ernst Friedrich Markgrafen 
zu Baden” (das sogenaunte Staffortsche Buch) Tubingen 1601. In this it 
is said, on p. 53: ‘For several years past the Calvinists have assailed our 
doctrine concerning the person of Christ, under the pretence that they were 
chiefly contending against the ubiquity. The same artifice is practised by 
the deviser of the Staffort Book. But they entirely misrepresent our mean- 
ing; for what we really have in view, is the entire glory, majesty, exaltation 
and endowment [Begabung: this use of the word is obsolete.] of the man 
Christ. That is to say, our object is, that it may be known what manner of 
Lord our Brother and Savior, Christ, is, and what as man also, he has the 
power to do, because and on account of his having become a single and indi- 
visible person with the Son of God.” 
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transferred to the other only in an improper or unreal sense, 
per phrasin loquendi (Zwingli says Alloeosis), because such a 
transfer cannot take place in an objective manner, but that 
each nature retains its essential properties by itself, and is ac- 
tive according to its own way and mode, although in personal 
oneness with the other. The communio naturarum is, there- 
fore, truly, according to this view, merely nominal. Although 
connected within the person, they communicate to each other 
nothing but the tide. In ather words: “The communicatio 
idiomatum can be predicated not of the abstract, but only of 
the concrete subjects.” 


‘ In this hinds the Reformed liked best to express their opposite opinion, 
in order to soften itdown. Thus the Admonitio Neost. says, p. 66: “We 
deny that to the separate natures in the person of Christ, the essential prop- 
erties of either one or the other nature can be really communicated—but we 
assert that the names, properties and operations of either nature are most re- 
ally communicated to the person of Christ. For to the person, because it 
really comprehends both in its substance, whatsoever pertains either to both 
of the two natures, or to either, is,on account of the union of the two na- 
tures, really and most truly competent. But that which is proper to the one 
nature is by no means common to the other, because of the essential distinction 
of the natures. This is what is stated by the perpetual consent of the church: 
that the predicates or attributes of Christ are interchanged only as respects 
the concrete but not the abstract subjects ;” and then, p. 68, defines the point 
of distinction thus: The question is not whether to God, but whether to the 
Deity, human attributes really belong, nor whether to man, but whether to 
humanity, divine attributes really belong? [Naturis singulis in persona 
Christi realiter communicari_essentiales proprietates alterius naturae nega- 
mus ; personae autem Christi utriusque naturae nomina proprietates et opera- 
tiones communicari realissime, asserimus. Etenim personae, quia realiter 
utrainque naturain in sua substantia cumplectitur, realiter et verissime compe- 
tit quidquid sive utriusque sive alterutrius est naturae, propter naturarum 
unionem. Ai naturae uni nequaquam est commune, quod alterius est propri- 
um, propter naturarum essentiale atque aeternum discrimen. Hoc est illud, 
quod dicitur perpetuo Ecclesiae consensu: permutari praedicata seu attribu- 
ta Christi de subjectis concretis tantum, non autem de abstractis.” *‘Non est 
quaestio, an Deo, sed an Deitati realiter humana competant, neque an homi- 
ni sed an humanitatirealiter divina competant?”] But tothis *the Apolo- 
gia, or the defence of the christian Book of Concord,” already makes reply : 


Magdeb. 1583, p. 8: “That the adversarii, under the plausible covering of 


these phrases, ei/her apply everything that the Sacred Scriptures say and tes- 
tify was given to Christ, according to the assumed human nature during his 
sojourn upon earth, to the entire person, and wnder this phraseology deny to 
the human nature everything, rob it of everything, or, on the other hand, in- 
tend to have this [the testimony of Scripture] understood only respecting fi- 
nite and created gifts.” It is precisely this latter observation which places 
the status controversiae in the clearest light. For this the Reformed them- 
selves admit, that to the human nature of Christ dona coelestia [heavenly 
gifts] are, by virtue of the personal union, communicated. Cf. Admon. Ne- 
ostadt. p. 65. But by these they mean such only as do not transcend the 
sphere of created nature, dona creata et fiuita, natural properties of humanity, 
which differ in Christ merely in degree trom that which is proper to all saints. 
But that, on the other hand, the divine properties are communicated [pass ov- 
er] to humanity, this they deny. They allege that where the Scriptures ex- 
press thernselves in that manner, it is nothing more than a manner of expres- 
sion [Redensart]. Admon. Neost. p. 70, Communicationem idiomatum res 
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In these opposite statements, now, the Lutheran church 
perceived a renewal of the ancient Eutychian and Nestorian 
heresies (Cf. Art. 1.—Evangel. Review, Vol. IV., p. 103), and 
therefore excluded both from her doctrinal system.! The for- 
mer is excluded by the distinct statement, that the incarnation 
{Menschwerdung] does not give rise to a confusio or an exae- 
quatio naturarum ; the latter by the declaration, that with it is 
given not a nominal, but a real communion [Gemeinschaft]. 
This is the positive definition which she opposes to these ex- 
tremes. In order to establish upon a true basis this notion 
[ Begriff, idea] of areal communion, the authors of the Form. 
Cone. revert, in the first place,to the unio hypostatica, and 
endeavor toexhibit and explain it more particularly. ‘They dis- 
tinguish it, on the one hand, from the manner in which God 
is essentially, in the Trinity, one with himself; on the other, 
from the manner in which he dwells in his creatures, in the 
believing, the saints, the blessed in heaven. The former would 
lead to an abrogation of the peculiarity of the natures, and 
thus throw us back into Eutychianism; the latter would en- 
danger the specific distinction of the Godman from all crea- 
tures. For neither do the saints and the blessed in heaven 
become one person with the divine Logos, as is the case with 
Christ, nor does the Deity communicate himself to them in 
his entire fulness, but never otherwise than in that limited 
measure, in which, in general, the finite can receive the infi- 


pectu naturarum non inexistentiam sed praedicationem, hoc est non realem 
sed verbalem communicationem esse profitemur. [We hold that the eommu- 
nication of properties in respect of the natures is not an indwelling within 
them, but a mode of expression, that is not a real but a verbal communica- 
tion.] Cf. Heidegger Syst. theol. christ. I1., p. 23. Communicatio idioma- 
tum respectu personae realis—respectu vero naturarum non realis sed verbalis 
est. [The communication of properties is, in respect of the person, real— 
but in respect of the natures it is not real but only in word.] In the same 
manner Beza, in the Colloquium Montisbelligartense, p. 247; Justly there- 
fore the Formula Conc., p. 773,and its Apology, 64 and 125, determine the 
point of controversy to stand thus: ‘‘that the subject under consideration is 
not the communication of those dona naturalia et particularia, but that of the 
divine attributa, without which the Redeemer would not be specifically dis- 
tinguished from his brethren after the flesh.”” To the same effect the “Grund- 
liche Bericht” of the Wurtembergers, p. 55. From all this it becomes per- 
fectly obvious, what is to be thought of the twofold declaration of Planck 
(in the passage already referred to, VI. 786), who says, that the whole is 
mere logomachy, and accuses the authors of the Form. Conc. of injustice, 
because they designate the Reformed commun. naturarum as one merely 
nominal. 

' Cf. Form. Conc. p. 764. Its Apology: Bl. 62, 65, 67. Bestandiger Be- 
richt. p. 65, Dorner’s Critique of the Reformed Christology, at the place al- 
ready referred to : ‘p. 167. 
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nite, and only in that manner in which the latter communi- 
cates to the creature its gifts, namely as qualities (dona creata), 
and that of grace. And bere must also be taken into account 
that, at least in this life, the communion of believers with God 
may be dissolved and entirely broken up. Hence this analogy, 
however important it may be, is inadequate to furnish a just 
designation of the unio hypostatica. With this [the hypostatic 
union], on the contrary, a relation must be regarded as estab- 
lished, which stands in the middle between those two modes of 
communion, a tertium, which forms the basis of a connexion 
or union, in the most proper sense indivisible as well as perfect, 
of the divine and human in one person, without, however, 
mixing up the two.!| We see here completely the formulas 
of the ancient church, but understood in all their depth and 
precision. ‘And especially as regards the terms dywpisus, ddvac- 
pétws adiasateas [inseparably, indivisibly, without intervening 
space, or undivided], their full and proper sense is now most 
strenuously and solemnly insisted upon. For only then isthe 
inseparableness or indivisibility a true or genuine one, when 
both constituents [beide Seiten] are not only indissolubly con- 
nected as respects continuance of time, but at no ¢ime or place 
without each other and separate from each other. If the Lo- 
gos became flesh in his totality, he must also be within the 
human nature in his totality, and cannot therefore be regarded 
as existing or acting at any time or place outside of that nature 
(nec aoyos extra carnem nec caro extra Aoyov), At every point 
of their conjunction into unity [ihres Einsgewordenseyns]} both 
must be present to each other most intimately and immediate- 
ly. If place and space separate the natures from each other ; 
if the Logos is any where active without the humanity which 
he has assumed, then is the unio not an inseparable one ; the 
human nature is not united indistanter [without intervening 
space} with the divine, but is only joined to the latter as it 
were ata point.* But the other definition [Bestimmung] is 


' Form. Conc. Art. VIII. unio longe sublimior, arctissima, intima, vera, 
realis, participatio. Defence of the Book of Conc. Bl. 88; differentia spe- 
cifica unionis personalis. 75, 90, especially 124 and 125. Cf. also the precise 
exhibition of the church’s doctrine in Calov. synopsis controversiarum, p. 251. 

2 It is well known that to Luther belongs the merit of having developed 
this point with triumphant clearness, in his so called great Confession res- 
pecting the Lord’s Supper. ‘*Wherever,”’ says he,*Christ is, there he is a 
natural person, and there he is naturally and personally. And if, wherever 
he is, he is naturally and personally, he must be there also as man. For there 
are not twodivided persons, but one single person. And where thou canst 
say, here is God! there thou must also say : then Christ the man is also here. 
And if thou couldst any where point out a place where he was present as God 
and not as man, there would the person be already divided, because I could 
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also exhibited with the same emphasis. Perfect the personal 
union is not, if neither nature communicates aught to the oth- 
er; if the divine merely inhabits the human, and the latter is 
to the former as a mere instrument (as was Moses’ rod to the 
divine power of him who wielded it); it is, on the contrary, 
only then perfect, when a living interpenetration, a mutual 
participation has taken place; when one is in the other, is 
active with and through the other. Without this it is only in 
an improper sense that we can call Christ Godman, and the 
unio personalis can never be more than an empty form of 
speech. Cf. Form. Conc., 607,764. Its Defence, 70. It is 
true the innermost being [or nature] is not yet explained ; nor 
can this be explained, because it is a mystery (plane ineffabilis 
unio); but at all events there results from this a mutual real 
communication of the one nature to the other, by virtue [ver- 
midge] of which each transfers what is proper and peculiar to 
itself, not merely to the person in which both are joined into 
one, but to the nature of the other. Quia divinitas et human- 
itas in Christo unam personam constituunt, scriptura propter 
hypostaticam illam unionem etiam divinitati omnia illa tribuit, 
quae humanitati accedunt et vicissim ¢umanitati, quae Deita- 
tis sunt. [Since the divinity and the humanity constitute in 
Christ one person, the word of God attributes, on account of 
that hypostatic union, also to the divinity all those properties 
which pertain to humanity, and on the other hand, to the hu- 
manity those which belong to the Deity]. This communica- 
tion has therefore its ground [or basis, Grund] solely in that 





then say with truth: here is God who is not man, and has never become man. 
But this is not the God whom I desire. For from this it would follow, that 
space and place did separate the two natures from each other, whereas, in 
truth, neither death nor all devils can separate them or rend them from each 
other. And he would always be to me an insufficient Christ, who would not 
be at more than one single place a divine and, at the same time a human per- 
son, and would have to be, at all other places, merely a separate God and di- 
vine person without humanity. No, friend: Where you tell me that God is, 
there you must also say that the humanity is: they cannot be separated and 
rent asunder : the union has effected one person, and does not admit of the 
humanity being separated from that person; because Christ is God and man, 
and his humanity has become One person with the Deity, and has therefore 
been drawn entirely into God, above every creature, how can it be possible 
that God can be any where, where he is not man? To sum up: if we would 
be christians, and think justly of Christ, we must often so think of him, that 
the Deity is exterior to and above all creatures. And again, we must con- 
sider that the humanity [i. e. Christ's], although it is also a creature, but be- 
cause it alone and no other, is so connected with God as to be one person 
with the Deity, must therefore also be higher above and exterior to all crea- 
tures, and only inferior to God.” As regards the limitation of this view, in 
respect of the state of humiliation, as we find ite. g. with Chemnitz, vide the 
conclusion of this article. 
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personal union (766), so that without this, or exterior to this, it 
cannot exist at all, or be evenso much as conceived of; but 
within this sphere it effects not only a mutual transfer of the 
names, but of the activities and properties. It is, in fact, by 
virtue of this communicatio realis that, on the one hand, the 
divine nature participates in the conditions (Zustinden] and 
sufferings of the human; and, on the other d,the human 
nature receives, beyond and above its natural finite and, as 
such, limited properties, also the essential ediomata of the di- 
vine; i. e. the supernatural and infinite prerogatives and pro- 
perties which constitute the essential nature [Wesen] of Di- 
vinity ; the idiomata majestatis divinae. The entire fulness 
of the divine glory communicates itself, indeed and in truth, 
to the human nature (Col. 2: 9.), illuminates and pervades it 
with its power, majesty and efficient energy, and thus renders 
it the living and free organ of its divine efficacy.’ Hence 
Christ partakes, ever since that unio has been effectuated, not 
only according to his divinity, but also according to his Au- 
enanity, of that absolute fulness, and consequently he is also 
as man almighty, omnipresent, omniscient; his flesh living 
and making alive (John 6: 40, sqq.); his blood reconciling 
and cleansing (1 John, 1: 7.); he is as man, in possession of 
the divine power and authority ; as man, appointed to be the 
head of the church, and the judge of the world ; as man, the 
object of divine adoration (Phil. 2: 10.); so that, therefore, 
all that the Scriptures declare respecting his presence, power 
and majesty, has reference not to the one-half of Christ, or 
only to one phase [Seite] of his being [nature], but to the 
whole person, to which the éwo natures belong, to the one un- 
divided Godman.* 

In this communicatio, however, there is no complete recip- 
rocity ;* for although, as regards the entire work of redemp- 
tion, the person does not act and accomplish according to one 
nature only, but in, cum, secundum atque per utramque natu- 
ram [in, with, according to and through both natures], so that 
Christ’s suffering and activity constitute a common work, per- 





' Cf. Form. Conc. 766, 769, 778. 

2 Form Conc. 608, 570. Itaque jam non tantum ut Deus, verum etiam ut 
homo omnia novit, omnia potest, omnibus creaturis praesens est et omnia, 
quae in coelis et in terra sunt,in manu sua habet. [Now therefore, not only 
as God, but as man also, he knows all things, is present to all creatures, and 
has in his hand all things that are in heaven and on earth.) 

>On this point the reader will please await the author's further exhibitions 
and explanations infra.—Tr. 
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taining to both constituents of his being,' on which, indeed, 
the efficaciousness of redemption depends (vide supra); yet, 
as respects the communication of properties, the divine nature 
neither receives any thing from the human, nor does it give up 
any thing of its own prerogatives and properties ; for by so do- 
ing it would cease to be the divine, of which infiniteness is the 
very essence [Wesen]; but the divine is alone the one that 
communicates, and remains in this communication, what it is, 
without realiter participating in the lowliness and suffering of 
the human.* Moreover, a most note-worthy distinction obtains 
here between the state in which the Redeemer found himself 
during his earthly life, and that to which he was exalted after 
the resurrection. For, during the first stadium, he did indeed, 
as man, already possess the fulness of the Godhead in its to- 
tality, but laid aside its exercise [Gebrauch] (Phil. 2: 7.) so 
that he permitted it to become manifest only in particular in- 
stances, when it pleased him (Miracles), whilst at other times 
he concealed it under the form of a servant (secreto habuit). 
With the exaltation, however, he entered also as man upon its 
complete possession and its perfect exercise (ad plenam pos- 
sessionem et divinae majestatis usurpationem secundum as- 
sumtam humanam naturam evectus est. 767); so that there- 
fore those divine idiomata did not, in the human nature, altho’ 
it possessed them potentially (potentia) already from the mo- 
ment of the conception, attain to proper active exervise [Actu- 
ositat] until the glorified state had arrived. And it is this point 
which is of paramount importance to the dogma. These are 
the fundamental characteristics [Grundziige}] of the Lutheran 
doctrine. In order to avoid repetition, we pass over the more 
minute illustrative [or explarfatory] specifications, and address 





‘ Epit. 608. Solid. Decl. 766. Filius Dei vero pro nobis passus est, secun- 
dum tamen naturam humanam assumtam, vere mortuus: etsi divina natura 
neque pati neque mori potest: and ibid: Re vera filius Dei pro nobis est 
crucifixus, hoc est, persona quae Deus est. [The Son of God truly suffered 
for us, according however to the human nature which he assumed, he verily 
died: although the divine nature can neither suffer nor die. ‘The Son of God 
was truly crucified for us, i. e., that person which is God.) Luther (concern- 
ing the councils) says : “God, in bis nature, cannot die ; but now that God 
and man are united in one person, it is a proper expression to say, God’s 
death, when the man dies who is one person with God.” 

? Form. Conc. 773. Divinae Christi naturae per incarnationem nihil quoad 
essentiam et proprietates vel accessit, vel decessit, et per eam in se, vel per 
se neque diminuta neque aucta est. [The divine nature of Christ has not, 
through the incarnation, either gained or lost any thing, as respects its es- 
sence and properties; through the incarnation nothing has been either taken 
from it or added toit.] Cf. Epit. 612, where the assumption that Christ had, 
according to his divinity, laid aside, through the incarnation and during the 
state of humiliation, the power (potestas) over heaven and earth, is repudia- 
ted as an error leading to Arianisin. 
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ourselves at once to the objections which have been raised 
against our doctrine. ' 

There is scarcely another dogma that has been, and con- 
stantly continues to be, so much assailed. The very first re- 
plication of importance, the Neustidter Admonition, contains 
fifty-two counter-reasons [antagonistic propositions], the Anhalt 
Bedenken thirteen, Beza in the Colloquium Montisbell. not 
less, to say nothing of the Socinians and the later rationalists. 
To these add the most recent replications by Strauss, Baur and 
others. In short, we can truly say: our dogma is a sign that 
is spoken against ; and that which excites against itself so much 
contradiction, is surely freighted with an important part [Mo- 
ment] of the truth. 

Upon a closer inspection, however, the number of those ob- 
jections becomes considerably reduced. For, most of the ear- 
lier ones are in part based upon a misrepresentation of the real 
status controversiae, and in part they consist in mere repeti- 
tions: e.g. the Admonitio Neost., under the superscription, 
antilogiarum monstratio, says, in forty-one propositions, the 
same things which it had, in the preceding chapter, expressed 
in ten; and even these are again reduced to half that number. 
But as respects the more recent objections, I have, if we ex- 
cept some remarks of Baur (which are connected with his 
fundamental pantheistic view), scarcely found one which had 
not already been advanced by the earlier opponents, and an- 
swered, although not always in a satisfactory manner, by the 
defenders of the doctrinal system of the church. We may, 
therefore, the more justly confine ourselves to an examination 
of the more recent objections, which, at all events, compre- 
hend and concentrate the more ancient within themselves. 

But here, at the very outset, we encounter the circumstance, 
that just as different opponents occupy different stand-points, 
so also do they differ in their general view of the subject. Baur 
(IIT. 559 sqq.) can scarcely find words to express his indigna- 
tion at a theory, which so entirely contradicts his presumptions. 
For, the man who proceeds, us he does, from the presumption 
“thatthe essence of the spirit is in itself [per se] the oneness 
of the infinite and the finite ;” the man who, like him, can, 
in the whole history of dogmas, discover nothing but the pro 
cess of this oneness adjusting and harmonizing itself with it- 
self [den Prozess der sich mit sich selbst vermittelnden Kin- 


' For our opponents mostly assurne the appearance, as though they knew 
nothing of these; at all events they take, in their attacks, no notice of them, 
0 that the Lutheran theologians find themselves compelled time and again t 

ring to reucmbranuce, and to vindicate these explanatory definitior 
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heit], he, indeed, must reject, a priori, the Lutheran Christolo- 
gy, which assumes the essential difference of the finite and the 
infinite, i. e. of God and the creature. But for this very rea- 
son the arguments deduced from those premises must cease to 
have for us, who cannot assent to them, any importance or 
meaning. Dorner,on the otherhand, designates the commu- 
nicatio idiomatum as a jewel precious to science,” and declares 
on page 171, that the course taken by the Lutheran church 
was the only one, and the last, by which we could hope to 
realize a relation between the two natures, of a character truly 
intimate and vital. He regards the communicatio idiomatum 
as forming, as it were, the keystone of the structure erected by 
the ancient church ; in fact, he does the highest justice, in gen- 
eral, to the church’s definitions in connexion with the entire 
history of the dogma. 

So much the greater has, therefore, been our surprise, to 
hear him, nevertheless, condemn the entire dogma as a failure, 
and that too, with Baur, on account of the assumption on 
which it rests. For, repeating here also the objection raised 
against the doctrine of the ancient church, he says, that “the 
Lutheran Christology had, of necessity, to turn out a failure, 
because it proceeds from the assumption of two absolutely dif- 
ferent natures in Christ.” Pp. 172, 183. 'T’he question here 
arises, how is this objection to be understood? Is the stress 
laid upon the duality of the natures in general [auf die Zwei- 
heit der Naturen iiberhaupt], or upon the absolute difference 
between the two? If the former be intended, then I acknow- 
ledge that I do not understand Dorner. For, though it be 
granted that there is sounething inconvenient in the term “na- 
ture,” yet the thing itself which it is intended to denote, the 
difference between the divine and human, between the abso- 
lute and the finite, that which belongs to the creature, must 
surely be held fast here, as well as throughout the whole chris- 
tian theology, if this theology is not to lapse into pantheism. 
How, indeed, can we any longer even think of a biblical christ- 
ology, of a historical Christ ; how of religion, of communion 
between God and man, when once that difference has been 
done away with? Butso far is Dorner from assenting to that 
false doctrine, that he is, in fact, employed in combating it. 
And hence his objection can only mean, that not the duality 
in itself (die Zweiheit], or the difference in itself, but the man- 
ner in which the difference is conceived of, renders it impossi- 
ble for the dogma to maintain its ground [das Gelingen des 
Dogma unmiglich mache]. That this is really what he means 
is quite obvious from his designating (p. 183 sqq.) the assump- 
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tion of two natures, which are never otherwise related to each 
other than as absolutely differing from each other (welche 
gegen einander immer absolut different seyen], as that obstacle: 
and here precisely it is found also by Baur, who, however, 
goes a step further, and directly accuses the Lutheran doctrine 
of materialism. “It proceeds,” so he alleges, “from a human 
nature, of which, after it has been reduced to a predicate with- 
out a subject (i. e. through the anypostasy ; vide supra, Art. I), 
the substantial notion could be placed only in the body [deren 
substantiellen Begriff man nur in den Leib setzen koonte: i. 
e. of which no substantial notion could be formed, except by 
regarding it as consisting in body only].” Similar language is 
used also by Gaupp (die Union der Deutschen Kirchen, p. 
102.), who refers usto p. 763 of the Form. Conc., where are 
named as essential and inalienable properties, “to be a corpo- 
real creature, to be flesh and blood, to be finite and circumscri- 
bed, to suffer, to die, to ascend and descend, to move from one 
place to another, to feel hunger, thirst, cold, heat, pain and the 
like.” ‘This, it is alleged, furnishes proof that it [the Luther- 
an doctrine} has made the human nature [of Christ] to consist 
in corporealness [in die Leiblichkeit gesetzt habe], and that it 
represents its relation to the divine as one of irreconcilable con- 
trariety. 

These allegations, however, are fraught with injustice to- 
wards the authors of the Formula Concordiae. 

For, if we consider, in the first instance, the assertions of 
Baur, it is well known that the reason why the Form. Conc., 
in enumerating the predicates of the human nature, mentions 
more particularly such as concern its corporeal part, is this, that 
its [the Form. Conc’s.} object preéminently was to demonstrate 
the ubiquity ; but that it represented the Redeemer’s humani- 
ty as consisting merely in corporealness, and therefore denied 
that it possessed intelligence, reason and will, is a pure fig- 
ment, of which a man so well informed as Baur ought never 
to have been guilty. For, what else are then those finitae 
qualitates, with which, according to pp. 701, 705, the saints 
are adorned, than the gifts of wisdom and love the yapiouare of 
the Holy Spirit, the reception of which surely, heyond all 
doubt, presupposes a rational nature? What, then, is the 
meaning of language like this, ‘that Christ had, as man (qua- 
tenus homo, p. 707) not only known, and been capable of sev- 
eral things,as other saints, through God’s Spirit, know and 
have capability,” &c.; and again: “that he had increased, ac- 
cording to his humanity, in age and in wisdom ;” what is the 
meaning of such language, unless it be that, according to the 
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spiritual part’ [der geistigen Seite] of his human nature 
[Wesens] he waslike unto us? Or can it be intended to 
charge upon the church’s doctrine the absurdity that, although 
it has represented understanding and will as essential, and even 
as the principal constituents of man in general (Form. Conc. 
Art. L. vires superiores ; essentia hominis, hoc est ipsius corpus 
et anima), it yet has denied that the Redeemer possesses them; 
that thus it has adopted the Apollinariem which it bas itself 
condemned, whilst it has abrogated its own confession, “that 
Christ is perfect man with a rational soul and a human body?” 
In this fundamental presupposition Lutherans and Reformed 
were agreed. In order not only to be convinced of the ground- 
lessness of Baur’s hypothesis, but to discover at once that the 
reason why the spiritual? [geistige : rational] nature of the Re- 
deemer is not more fully treated of, is, that on this subject the 
contestants were at all events agreed,* it is only necessary to 
read what the Admonitio Neost. pp. 32, 66, says, and to con- 
sult the rejoinder of the Apologia [Defence: Verantwortung] 
Bl. 5 and 64, viz: “that this is net the point here under dis- 
cussion, seeing that there is no controversy on this subject ;” 
and to read all the treatises on the human and the divine know- 
ledge in Christ: Ibid. pp. 21, 81, 85. Also, Apologiae Bl. 77, 
260. 





‘ The word spiritual is no translation of tae German geistig, no more than 
intellectual or rational would be: Geist and geistig denote all of man that is 
not corporeal or sensuous: so neither is mature an adequate translation of 
Wesen, which denotes the whole of what man is: the comparative poverty of 
the English language constitutes one of the greatest difficulties encountered 
in translating works like this.—Tr. 

2 For the purpose of demonstrating the utter groundlessness of such asser- 
tions [as Baur’s}, numberless vouchers could be adduced from the symbol. 
books, and fromthe works of those who wrote them. I shall make only one 
quotation. Chemnitz de duab. nat., p. 224, speaking of the work ef redemp- 
tion. says: “Divina natura Christi, in officiis Messiae, utitur tanquam orga- 
no naturalibus operationibus assumtae humanitatis. Consistit autem humana 
natura in corpore et anima. Ratione corporis cooperatur, vel verbo vel ap- 
plicatione corporis ; animae vero ratione cooperatur, quod scilicet humana 
mens intelligit, agnoscit et videt. Voluntas humana in Christo desiderat, ex- 
petit, vult et approbat, quod Christus divina sua potentia in officiis illis agit. 
Atque ita anima, conscia mente et conformi voluntate cooperatur.” [The 
divine nature of Christ, in the offices of Messiah, employs as its organ the 
natural operations of the assumed humanity. But the human nature consists 
in a body and a soul. It cooperates through the agency of the body, either 
by word, or by the physical action of the body. But it cooperates by the 
agency of the soul, because it is clear that the human mind understands, ob- 
serves, perceives. The human will in Christ desires, strives after, determines 
and approves, what Christ by his divine power performs in those offices. 
And thus the soul ceoperates, consciously and of free will.] Ard this it is 
that is spoken of as a human nature, “the substantial notion of which has 
been placed only in the body :” [i. e. which is represented as consisting in 
nothing but body]. 


Vor. TV. No. 15. 51 
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As respects, however, Dorner’s notion, that the Lutheran 
doctrine proceeds from two absolutely different natures (accor- 
ding to Gaupp, “from an irreconcilable opposition of the two”) 
this was, in fact, the presupposition of the Reformed. It is 
well known that their chief objection to the doctrine of the 
communicatio is set forth in this sentence: natura finita non 
recepit infinita: [a finite nature does not receive things infinite] 
(Admon Neost. pp. 76, 82, sqq. Colloq. Montisbell. p. 204'). 
But to this declaration the Lutherans boldly opposed the fol- 
lowing: Natura humana in Christo capax est divinae (Form. 
Conc. pp. 611,775.) [The human nature in Christ is capa- 
ble of receiving the divine}: and this not only Dorner himself 
(p. 167, and elsewhere) acknowledges to be true, but even 
Baur is compelled to confess, “That the human nature, even 
admitting that it cannot be carried (extended| beyond the boun- 
daries of finiteness, has yet, at the same time, the capacity 
within itself of being the bearer [Tragerinn] of superhuman, 
divine, and absolute properties, will ever remain the assertion 
which is characteristic of the formula.” And this assertion is 
by no means as isolated here as is supposed. It finds a punc- 
tum nexionis [Anschliessungspunkt, point of connexion] in 
the doctrine of our church concerning man’s original state, i. e. 
concerning the pure, original human nature. For the Apolo- 
gy of the Augsburg Confession, p. 74, says: “That man was 
created after God’s image, what else does this mean, than that 
divine wisdom, and righteousness that is of God, image them- 
selves [are reflected, relucet] in man, whereby we know God, 
and through which the brightness of God is mirrored in us :” 
and ibid: “That which was greatest in this creature was a 
clear light in the heart, that he might thereby know, love, &c., 
God and his work.” Confer Conf. Saxon. p. 53: Justitia 
originalis non tantum fuit acceptatio generis humani coram 
Deo, sed etiam in ipsa natura lux in mente.* [Original righte- 
ousness was not only the acceptance of the human race with 
God, but also, in man’s very nature, the light in the mind]. 





' Beza: Stat ergo illa sogula universalis, neque naturam de natura, neque 
proprietates unius naturae posse alteri attribui. To which the editor affixes 
the marginal note: regula falsissima. 

2 Cf. Luther on Genesis 1: 26. (Erlangen Edition, vol. 33, p. 54.) ‘*The 
heavenly image after which Adam was made, is Christ. He [i. e. Christ] 
was a man full of love, mercy, grace, humility, wisdom, light, and of what- 
soever is goud; this image we also must bear, and become conformed to him. 
We may then sum up what is said here: that man was, in the beginning, cre- 
ated an image that was similar to God, full of wisdom, virtue, love ; in short, 
like unto God, so that he was full of God.” Ibid. p. 67. ‘For that is God’s 
image, which is minded even as God is, has such understanding and light as 
God has, does such works as God does, and constantly patterns after him.” 
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Thus then it is not a relation of absolute difference, which is 
presupposed by our dogma, but a living communion of the di- 
vine and human, founded upon man’s being in the image or 
likeness of God. 

And when, accordingly, the Form. Conc., iu order to eluci- 
date the mystery of the communicatio naturarum, refers us to 
this communion as it has been restored in believers; when it 
reminds us that we also, in whom Christ dwells by grace, have 
been adorned with many supernatural gifts: that we also are 
temples and organs of his spirit (pp. 697, 705), and then adds: 
Quantam existimabimus eam esse communicationem divinae 
naturae, de qua apostolus loquitur, dicens, in Christo tota di- 
vinitatis plenitudo inhabitat corporaliter [How great shall we 
esteem that communication of the divine nature to be, concern- 
ing which the apostle speaks, saying, in Christ dwelleth all the 
fulness of the godhead bodily], what right can any one have 
to charge it with the assumption of an absolute contrariety [or 
oppositeness] between human and divine nature? ‘That the 
important points here spoken of have been only slightly indi- 
cated, and not carried out, is by no means to be regarded as a 
defect ; for it is not the office of the symbol to make the dog- 
ma plain to the understanding: to do this, is the business of 
theology. 

The earlier Lutheran theologians made repeated attempts 
thus to explain the dogma, but they never carried (hem out to 
a satisfactory extent. For instance, in the article, entirely 
overlooked by the more recent writers, de unione mystica, they 
direct attention to the consideration, that man, entirely apart 
from redemption, stands, as regards his being, in connexion 
with God [in wesenhafter Verbindung mit Gott stehe], which 
they directly designate as xepcxdpnos [intervolution], as essen- 
tiae divinae propinquitas [approximation to the divine essence] 
indeed, as unio, qua Deus se et substantiam suam omnibus 
hominibus communicat (a union by which God communicates 
himself and his substance to all human beings|,and base these 
statements upon Acts 17: 28;* from this unio they then dis- 
tinguish, as one still more intimate and essential, that indwell- 
ing of the divine in man,* which is conferred upon the believ- 
er in consequence of justification (vera, realis, intrinseca, et 
arctissima conjunctio substantiae hominis fidelis cum substan- 
tiass. T'rinitatis et carnis Christi [a true, real, inward and most 





* Quenstedt Syst. theol. pp. 80, 886, 899. Hollaz. Examen, p. 933. Bud- 
deus Instit. th. d. p. 1077. 


* Cf. Quenst. in the work referred to, p. 807 
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intimate (closest) conjunction of the substance of the true be- 
liever with the substance of the most Holy Trinity and of the 
flesh of Christ], a unio, which is neither a mere moral commu- 
nion (harmonia et contemperantia affectuum [a harmony and 
agreement of dispositions}), nor a mere operation of the Holy 
Spirit (operatio gratiosa), but a real uniting of the divine sub- 
stance with man, and which hasvits analogy in the personal 
union of the divine and human natures in the Godman. 

On the other hand, again, they explain this union, unique 
in its kind, partly from that general conjunction [or connexion] 
of [man’s] being or essence [with God’s] [Wesenszusammen- 
hang], partly from the fellowship of the Holy Spirit with be- 
lievers: cf. the passage from Coeants: in the note;’ never- 





'De dueb. nat.in Chr.: Ex verbo Dei certum est, quando Deus in cre- 
dentibus et sanctis per gratiam inhabitat, qued non etiosus aut per essentiam 
tantum avev évepyevas ipsis adsit, relinquens eos in puris naturalibus, sed quod 
divina sua operatione et efficacitate in iis operetur et efficiat multa et varia 
supernaturalia—gratuita spiritualia, coelestia et divina dona, quae usitate ap- 
pellantur vel qualitates vel habitus vel virtutes, vel sicut vulgo dicitur Spirit- 
um Sanctum efficere in credentibus tales motus, qualis ipse est. Atque adeo 
illam inhabitationem per gratiam in sanctis, scriptura vocat xowwwray Spirit; 
Sancti et credentes ideo dicuntur Setas pucews xowwwvor, 2 Pet.1. Cum igitur 
divina natura rov Aoy# non tantum per inhabitationis gratiam sed tota plenitu- 
dine inhabitet in assumta sua humana natura, impium profecto foret cogitare, 
humanam naturain Christi ex personali illa unione nibil aceepisse aut habere, 
praeter essentialia sua idiomata, nihil ultra physicas suas vires, facultates, 
operationes, sed secundum scripturam statuendum, divinam naturam in as- 
sumtam humanam contulisse et effudisse spiritualia, coelestia ac divina dona, 
non tantum particularia quaedam certa mensura sicut in sanctis limitata, sed 
omnia divina dona, tota plenitudine, superabundanti copia, summa et absolu- 
tissima perfectione, qaae substantiae creatae in sese conferri possunt. Si 
enim divinitas in sanctis inhabitans per gratiam, tanquam lumen veruin virtu- 
tum suarum radios spargit et diffundit in sanctos, et tanquam vivus fons bono- 
rum suorum rivos influit et effundit in credentes, multo plenius et longe per- 
fectius illa in ea carne fieri statuendum est, in qua tota plenitudo Deitatis in- 
habitat corporaliter. [Concerning the two natures in Christ: From the 
word of God itis certain that, when God dwells by grace in believers and 
saints, he is not merely present with thein in a state of rest, or by his essence 
only, without activity, leaving them: just as they are by nature, but that by 
his divine agency and efficacy he works and effects many and various super- 
natural things; free, spiritual, celestial and divine gifts, which are usually 
called qualities, or dispositions, or virtues ; or, as it is commonly expressed, 
that the Holy Spirit effects [produces] in believers such feelings [atfections] 
as are proper te his own nature. And therefore the word of God styles that 
indwelling in the saints by grace, xotmoay [the fellowship or communion] of 
the Holy Spirit, and for this reason believers are called devas pusews xowwvor 
{Partakers of the divine nature] 2 Pet. 1: 4. Since then the divine nature 
of the Logos dwells in his assumed human nature not merely by the grace of 
indwelling, but in its entire fulness, it would surely be impious to think, that 
the human nature of Christ had received nothing, and possessed nothing, in 
consequence of that personal union, except its own essential properties, no- 
thing over and above its physical energies, faculties and operations ; on the 
contrary, it must, according to the scriptures, be held as certain, that the di- 
vine nature has conferred upon and freely impacted to the assumed human 
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theless it is indeed true, that of those intimations of their views 
of this subject they do not make a searching application to the 
dogma. In the just endeavor to hold fast the specific differ- 
ence of the Godman [from all other men], they omit a morte 
profound discussion of the natural relationship of the human 
spirit to the divine, and of the analogy, which is afforded by 
the relation of the regenerated ; in general the anthropological 
phase is left by them too much in the background ; a defect 
which cleaves to the entire state of theology at that period, and 
which might be remedied by means of a mode of representa- 
tion, exhibiting a further and progressive unfolding of the dog- 
ma; but in their christological representations they are just as 
far from having proceeded from ‘an irreconcilable conirariety 
[state of opposition] between Deity and humanity,” as is the 
doctrine of the church; and I really do not know how, in the 
face of the evidences which I have adduced, 1 am to desig- 
nate the assertion which is, of late, so often made, to wit, that 
“the earlier school of theology had represented God and the 
world as opposed to each other in absolute separateness, and 
had considered their mutual relation only as one of transcend- 
ance, and not as one also of immanence.”?! 








nature spiritual, celestial and divine gifts, and that not only some particular 
ones, limited, as in the saints, according toa fixed measure, but all divine gifts 
in their complete fulness, in superabundant copiousness, in the highest and 
most absolute perfection, which can upon a created substance be conferred in 
itself. For, if the divinity, dwelling in the saints by grace, as the true light 
spreads abroad and diffuses upon the saints the rays of its own virtues, and 
as a living fountain flows into and sends forth upon believers the streams of 
its own blessings, it must beheld as certain that these things are done in 
much greater fulness, andjin far greater perfection in that flesh, in which 
dwelleth all the fulness of the godhead bodily.]—Chemnitz however pro- 
ceeds to say that these are indeed only gratuita et creata dona (gratuitous, i. 
e. free, and created gifts], operations of the Deity upon human nature, Which 
is by them qualified to become the organ of the Holy Spirit, and are not yet 
ipsa essentialia idiomata Deitatis [those very essential properties of the Deity] 
which, beyond and above those gifts, must be ascribed to the Godman.—Cf. 
pp. 257, 267. 

‘ Immanence, from the adj. immanent, denotes the continuance or indwell- 
ing in an object, and stands opposed to that activity which is transeunt (an 
adj. which the Germans have formed from the participle of transeo) or tran- 
scendent, i.e. not abiding within, but going beyond an object, beyond the 
limits which circumscribe that object; or, as it is defined by the school of 
Kant, exceeding, passing beyond, in a word, transcending the bounds of hu- 
man perception and experience. In modern philosophy the term immanence 
(Immanenz) denotes the doctrine itselfin respect of its meaning, j. e. the 
doctrine, that God is, dwells, in the world; but as this idea conveys only a 
limited or partial view of the relation of God to his creation, it has its com- 
plement in the doctrine, that Godis not confined within the bounds of his cre- 
ation, that his active presence transcends the limits of what we call the 
world, and this doctrine is designated by the term Transcendence (Transcen- 
denz), from the adj. transcendent. Other uses and applications of these phi- 
losophical terms it is uet necessary to specify in this place.—Tr 
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Let us now proceed at once to consider the objections separ- 
ately : . 
The first is, “that the notion of a communication of divine 
properties, whilst the essence [Wesen] is not at the same time 
communicated, is one in itself untenable, because [as our op- 
ponents allege} it implies, that the properties are transferred to 
humanity, severed from the divine nature which is their sub- 
ject; but that such a severance is a pure impossibility , because 
in God essence {Wesen] and properties are one.” In this 
“offensive severance” Dorner (p. 172) and Baur (p. 457) dis- 
cover a principal mistake of the dogma,a mistake which, 
amidst the light of modern philosophy, cannot any longer be 
upheld; but even the authors of the Admon. Neost., starting 
from the position, Deitatis attributa nihil aliad quam Deitas 
sunt, omnipotentia est ipse Deus,! (Admon. pp. 81, 255) al- 
ready raise the same objection, and from it draw the conclusion 
that the Form. Conc. teaches a twofold Deity, an essential 
omnipotence, and one communicated to human nature; one 
that has been produced, created (creatam Deitatem, creatam et 
accidentalem omnipotentiam, Admon. p. 253). T'o the same 
effect the Anhalt Apology, and Danaeus (Exam. cent. Chem.) 
But this objection is utterly groundless. For that the divine 
attributes are neither severed nor separable from the divine es- 
sence [ Wesen], is as strenuously maintained by the Lutheran 
theologians, as by their opponents; they also proceed from the 
presumption that substance and idioma [property : attribute. ] 
are identical,? and this alone ought to have excited doubts as 
to the correctness of that allegation, even though the Formula 
Concordiae had not expressly provided against it. But this it 
has most earnestly done. It holds the following language : 
“Propria non egrediuntur sua subjecta ;” this means, that each 
nature [this may also mean, any nature whatsoever, without 
limiting the proposition to the case more fi@rticularly under 
consideration. —T'r.] retains its sacattieaian and that 
these are not severed from the one nature, and poured out into 
the other :” p. 769: it takes, on p. 781, most decided ground 
against such an effusion of the divine properties, qua divinae 








' The attributes of Deity are nothing else than Deity ; omnipotence is God 
himself. 


2 Cf. Apologia BI. 87 sqq. We also say, that the Deity possesses almighty 
power essentially, and indeed, is omnipotence itself ;we do not, when speaking 
of a communication of properties, understand an essential communication 
[i. e. a communication of the divine essence itself], or an ¢ {fusion and sepa- 
ration of the divine altributes or created omnipotence etc. Cf. ibid. chap. 4. 
Bl. 134. 
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naturae aliquid decedat, aut, ut de sua alii ita largiatur aliquid, 
quod hac ratione sibi ipsa non in se retineat [by which any 
thing is separated from the divine nature, or, so that anything 
belonging to it is in such a manner bestowed upon another, 
that for this reason it does not retain the properties in itself for 
its own purposes], and it repeatedly adds: “There is, there- 
fore,and remains in Christ but one sole divine omnipotence, 
power, and glory, which is proper to the divine nature alone ; 
this, however, shines forth, demonstrates and manifests itself 
fully, but of free determination [freiwillig] (vim suam plene, 
liberrime tamen, exserit) in, with and through the assumed 
and exalted human nature in Christ;” p. 779. Its meaning, 
therefore, is, that the properties of the Deity do indeed vitally 
pervade the humanity of the Redeemer by virtue of the per- 
sonal union, and constitute it the free and freely acting organ 
of its energy; that the relation of his human nature to the 
divinity is not that of a channel, through which the divine 
merely passes, or that of Moses’ rod, which obeys the hand 
without will or consciousness: (Cf. Apol. IL. 24); but that 
this just as little involves a separation of the divine idiomata 
from the divine essence, as that the properties of the human 
soul are, through the act of moving and animating the body, 
severed from their subject. And thus we see that the doc- 
trine of our church thoroughly enough defends itself against 
that accusation, and it is certainly not taxing their candor too 
severely, when we call upon its opponents, to examine more 
carefully before they make charges, lest it should appear that 
their attacks are based upon ignorance or malicious misappre- 
hension, “for, whosoever will, can clearly and rightly under- 
stand the true meaning of the book” (Apol. 86). We might 
add, in general the whole influence of the Holy Spirit in man 
depends upon a communicatio idiomatum ; believers possess 


' Chemnitz in the work already referred to, 281. ‘Nequaquam duplicem 
ponimus Divinitatem in Christo incarnato, non duas omniscientias, non duas 
vitas vivificantes, non duas virtutes et operationes divinas, quarum altera di- 
vinae naturae sit essentialis et naturaliter propria, altera vero a Divinitate 
separata et extra ipsam transfusa, ac humanae naturae per accidentiam pro- 
pria. Sed una est Divinitas in Christo, una vita, una virtus et operatio divi- 
na, etc. [We by no means assume a double Divinity in the incarnate 
Christ, not a double omniscience (lit. two omnisciences), not two life-giving 


* lives, not two divine powers and operations, of which the ene would be es- 


sential and naturally proper to the divine nature, whilst the other would be 
separated from the Divinity and transfused out of it, and accidentally (i.e. 
not essentially) proper to the human naturé, But there is in Christ one Di- 
vinity, one life, one divine power and operation, etc.] 

2 See this subject treated in full, Chemnitz in the work already referred to, 
p. 3i4. 
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a true life only through ihe life of the Redeemer being realiter 
communicated to them ; his life becomes their life ; his strength 
their strength; his love shed abroad in their hearts pervades 
and actuates their human spirit ; but who infers from this, that 
this communicated life is severed from its fountain-head ?! 








' I can, therefore, not comprehend how Dorner (at p. 176 of his History of 
the Doctrine concerning the person of Christ, in the note) can designate the 
assertion made (in the Dorpat Contributions) by Sartorius, “that the divine 
properties [attributes] cannot be separated from the divine substance, as they 
are, in fact, themselves this [the divine] nature,” as one directly opposed to 
the Lutheran system. Does not Chemnitz, who assisted in drawing up the 
Form. Conc. declare, in his Locis (1. 68): Attributa divina non sunt acci- 
dentia, sed ipsa divina essentia. Quae praedicantur de Deo, non sunt dis- 
tincta ab ipsa essentia, sed ipsa Dei substantia [The divine attributes are not 
accidents, but the divine essence itself. What things are predicated of God, 
are not distinct from his essence itself, but are the very substance of God]; 
and in specially applying this principle to our dogma: Cum divinitatis idio- 
matanon sint accidentia in subjecto, sed simpliciter sint ipsa Dei essentia, 
cum qua convertuntur, quia cum ea unum et idem sunt, et A0yos non est sa- 
piens sapientia, tamquam qualitate aliqua, nee est potens potentia aliqua 
tamquam accidente vel qualitate haerente in divina essentia, sed potentia, 
sapientia Ady# est ipsa ejus essentia: idiomata igitur divinitatis non possunt 
essentialiter alicui communicari, nisi simul ipsa essentia Divinitatis commu- 
nicetur. Si ergo attributa Deitatis propria humanitati essentialiter communi- 
carentur, naturae non amplius essent in persona Christi distinctae et diversae. 
Nec vero divina natura A0y# idiomata sua a se separavit aut illis se exuit, atque 
ea in assumtam humanam naturam essentialiter transfudit ; ita enim facta es- 
set vel abolitio vel imminutio divinae natarae ef conversio humaniiatis in 
Deitatem. Et quia idiomata Divinitatis sunt ipsa essentia divina, separari ab 
eanon possunt.” (De duab. nat. 280.) Ibid. p. 349: Nostrae ecclesiae do- 
cent, majestatem divinam non ita communicatam naturae assumtae, ut illa 
eain a Divinitate separatam; in se ipsa inhaerentem habeat. [Since the idi- 
omata of divinity are not accidents in their subject, but are simply the very 
essence of God, with which they are convertible, because they are one and 
the same with it, and as the Logos is not wise by wisdom, as by some quality, 
nor powerful through power, as by seme accident, or by some quality con- 
nected with the divine essence, but the power and wisdom of the Logos are 
his very essence; therefore the idiomata of divinity cannot be communicated 
essentially to any one, unless at the same time the very essence of divinity 
be communicated. If therefore the proper attributes of the Deity were es- 
sentially communicated to humanity, the natures in the person of Christ 
would no longer be distinct and diverse. But neither has the divine nature 
of the Logos severed from itself its properties, or divested [denuded] itself 
of them, and transfused them essentially intothe assumed human nature ; for 
thus an abolition or a diminution of the divine nature, and a conversion of 
humanity into Deity would have taken place. And because the properties 
[attributes] of Divinity are the divine essence itself, therefore they cannot be 
separated from it.] Concerning the two natures in Chr. 280. Ibid. p. 349. 
{Our churches teach, that the divine majesty is not in such a manner com-, 
municated to the assumed nature, that the latter possesses it separate from 
the Divinity ; inherent within itself.] It is precisely in these premises that 
we have the basis of the further definitions of the Form. Conc. respecting the 
modus [manner] of communication. What is it, then, that entitles Dorner 
to assert the opposite of all this, and to say of the modern philosophy, ‘it re- 

gards, certainly more justly, the properties as the vitality [the very ‘life) of 
the nature or substance itself ;” as though this were not precisely the view ta 
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Let us therefore look after the other objections. 

The second is as follows: “Supposing even that sucha real 
communication of properties be possible on the part of God, 
yet the human nature of the Reedeemer, in its essential pe- 
culiarity, is thereby annihilated, and transmuted into the di- 
vine. For, as the properties [attributes] of God are not dis- 
tinct from his essence, therefore the communicatio idiomatum 
is nothing else than a communication of his essence. Both, 
however, the divine, of which the essence is infinity, and the 
human, of which the essence is finiteness, mutually exclude 
each other, or abrogate [nullify] each other. Nulla natura in 
se ipsam recipit contradictoria. [Not any nature receives into 
itself contradictory properties}. (Admon. Neost. 256.) Om- 
nipotence, omniscience, omnipresence are the negation of fi- 
niteness, and therefore, at the same time, of humanity. An 
omnipotent human nature has ceased to be a nature truly hu- 
man: it has become the divine. But the assumption that the 
former can be both, divine and human, infinite and finite, at 
one and the same time, involvesa palpable contradiction ; 
and thus then we should here have nothing else than a retarn 
to the ancient Eutychian heresy respecting a confusio and ex- 
aequatio naturarum [a confusion and equalization of natures].” 
This is, doubtless, the most important objection that has been 
advanced ; and accordingly, ever since it was first raised by 
the Neost. Admonition,! we hear it repeated by every oppo- 





ken by the Lutheran theory? We do not, however, ourselves agree entirely 
with this view : we regard it as constituting an obstacle in the way of the 
clear development of our dogma. Necessary characteristics of essence or 
nature [ Wesensbestimmungen], and attributes [or properties] are not direct- 
ly one andthe same. For, the latter by no means declare what the being 
[essence] is in itself, but denote the manner in which it manifests and reveals 
itself. Thus God, according to hisessence [Wesen: nature] is the absolute 
life, the absolute personality, but not the omnipotent or omnipresent. If this 
were a fixed form or mode of his being [or nature) the world and space 
would be absolutely necessary for God. He would need the world as it ex- 
ists in space [der raum lichen Welt], in order to be what he is; for there 
can be no omnipresence, except in relation to space. Furthermore, if his 
punitive justice is a necessary characteristic [Wesenbestimmung] of God’s 
nature, then sinis also necessary, because the former cannot attain reality 
i Wirklichkeit gelangen] without the latter. Upon the whole, we make 

od dependent upon the world, when we represent his attributes ina general 
way, as essential characteristics of his nature. If, on the contrary, we con- 
sider them as those active relations [die realen Beziehungen] by which God 
manifests himself outwardly, and by which his relation to the world is me- 
diately effected, those difficulties disappear. Chemnitz himself once comes 
quite near this mode of viewing the subject. p. 329 

‘ Adm. Neost. pp. 61, 76, 83. Immensitas vel exaequatio creaturae cum 
Deo non est ejus perfectio, sed destructio. [Immeasureableness, or rendering 
a creature equal to God, is not perfecting that creature, but destroying it,] 
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nent, asa conclusive refutation. Not only Strauss, but also 
Baur, (in the work named supra, p. 424) accords with it, as a 
just objection, and even Dorner admits that it is well founded, 
but only in respect of the state of humiliation (in the work 
before mentioned, p. 175). It comprises, when closely exam- 
ined, two particulars: on the one hand, the allegation that our 
dogma involves a confusion [i. e. an indiscriminate mixing to- 
gether] of the natures, and on the other, the assertion that the 
human, as the finite nature, cannot receive into itself that 
which is divine, as being infinite, without becoming annibila- 
ted as far as its reality [or genuineness] is concerned. 

Now, as regards the former allegation, this has been, as is 
well known, repudiated from the very beginning by the 
church’s Confession; and its defenders had therefore, in the 
first instance, nothing more to do than to appeal to its own 
clear testimonies. ‘They not only accept the premises of that 
objection, (vide supra pp. 88-89), but they also admit, that a 
communication of divine properties tothe human nature, in 
such wise as to become its essential properties, would neces- 
sarily result in the annihilation of the peculiarity of the latter 
(Apology B. 120, b.) Against a communicatio of this kind, 
however, the Form. Conc. has, with sufficient clearness, re- 
corded its protest. For it teaches, “that the essential proper- 
ties of the one nature never become essential properties of 
the other, and that, in general, the real communication does 
not designate a physical communication or essential transfusion, 
but that it is to-be conceived of according to the analogy of 
the personal union (secundum rationem unionis hypostaticae), 
of which it is the necessary consequence. Pp. 763, 766, 769. 
That there exists here that peculiar relation, which occupies 
middle ground between a merely nominal and an actual 
[wahrhaften] mixture, that tertium which constitutes the spe- 
cific distinctness of the Redeemer from all other creatures ; 
that only a personal possession and use of divine idiomata is 
asserted ; and that accordingly it is the highest injustice to bur- 
den the confession with a doctrine which it distinctly repudiates. ! 








Desinit enim creatura esse creatura etc. Cf. pp. 256, 266. To the same ef- 
fect Heidegger, Corp. doct. chr. loc. 17, § 60. Also: the fifth Anhalt argu- 
ment (p. 112 sqq. of the necessary vindication of the year 1584) ; but also 
Bellarmine in Dispp. de Controv. Christ. fidei (lngol. 1601.) L. III. c. 10: 
Si divina natura recipit humanas proprietates, cogitur amittere suas, et si 
humana recipit divinas, cogitur amittere suas [If the divine nature receives 
human properties, it is compelled to lose its own, and if the human nature 
receives divine properties, it must of necessity lose its own]. 


‘ Apology. B. 120. ‘And there are two entirely distinct things, idioma 


fieri et idiomata communicari, i. e. to become an essential property, and that 
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When, however, the opponents, not satisfied with this, per- 
sist in their objection; when they proceed to rejoin, “that 
there is not any such medium at all, that the communicatio is 
either an essential, ora merely nominal one; that a personal 
possession of divine properties, which is not a natural one at 
the same time, is a pure impossibility ; seeing that no one can 
be personally divine, without, at the same time, being so es- 
sentially and by nature, because a divine person presupposes 
divine essence, and the latter is inseparable from the former ;* 
the defenders of the dogma very justly appeal, before all 
things, to the Scriptures. And they reason thus: that it is not 
by such arguments of human wisdom, that the church’s doc- 
trine respecting Christ wiil stand or fall, but that this is found- 
ed upon God’s word. But this word testifies, that divine om- 
nipotence was given to the Redeemer (Matth. 28.), which de- 
claration can only relate to the human part [Seite] of his nature 
['‘Wesens], because as God he is, at all events, in the possession 
of omnipotence; this word assures us, that his flesh, therefore 
certainly his human nature, liveth and maketh alive ; that bis 
blood cleanses from all sin; that as man he has received the 
power of judging the world (John 5 and 6.) &c.; that there- 
fore it teaches both these things, a communication of divine 
glory to the humanity of the Redeemer, and the continued 
subsistence of this in its essential peculiarity.* Now if both 
these are equally insisted upon, it follows of itself that this 
communicatio can be neither essential, because thereby that 
which is human in Christ would be annihilated, nor merely 
nominal, because this would abrogate the real possession ; but 
that it holds intermediate ground between the two, i. e. is to 
be conceived of according to the analogy of the personal union. 
This (the defenders contend) is the necessary and consistent 
consequence of the declarations of Scripture; and this conse- 
quence they now oppose, as a principal argument, to the other 
objection, that the human nature cannot be a recipient of di- 
vine glory, without being itself nullified. The fact, the word 





sonal union. If we taught, that the divine omnipotence, the production of 
life, the power of holding judgment, and the like divine attributes, were in 
such a manner communicated to the human nature of Christ, that they be- 
came its essential properties, then would their allegation have a semblance of 
truth. Butnow, as the Book of Concord expressly declares, quod propria 
non egrediantur sua subjecta [that essential properties do not pass out of 
their subjects], this cannot be conceded,” &c. 


‘ Cf. Strauss, in the work before named, 132. Anhalt Vindication, p. 143. 
? Form. Conc. 776. Cf. Apology, 12, 26, 121 and 130. 
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the fact] follows, eo ipso, the possibility; and any incompre- 
hensiblenegor seeming contradiction that may be perceived 
there, cannot prejudice the truth of Scripture. Itis an article 
of faith, which isto be estimated according to the Word of 
the Lord, and not judged according to human reason.’ 

The present age, indeed, is wont to pronounce such an ap- 
peal to the Scriptures to be evidence of a contracted mind.— 
We, however, regard as commendable that reverence for the 
divine word, which is bold enough to render due honor to its 
testimonies, even where ‘they present a seeming contradiction, 
ora mystery incomprehensible to the understanding, convinced 
that the contradiction will be found to pertain to the defective- 
ness of human knowledge. However, the defenders of the 
dogma are not by any means under any embarrassment in 
meeting these attacks. They reply in the first place: if such 
a oneness of the divine and human in Christ, without annul- 
ling the latter as to its genuineness [Wahrheit], were indeed 
impossible, then every such thing as an incarnation {Mensch- 
werdung] of God, and a personal union and communion of 
natures, would be entirely out of the question, because the 
communicatio idiomatum is the simple consequence of the 
doctrine of the hypostatic union [Einigung: unification).”* 
And the reply is just; for the former stands and falls with the 
latter; and if, as has been shown above, the more strictly defi- 
nite Lutheran mode of viewing and expressing this idea [Be- 
griff: notion} isa necessary one, if the oneness of the person 
of the Redeemer, in contradistinction from the dualistic view 
of the Reformed, can only thus be maintained, then its fur- 
ther unfolding into the communicatio idiomatum must also 
appear perfectly authorized and just. And supposing even 
that theology had not been successful in presenting it in a sat- 
isfactory form, the only consequence of this would be, that 
theology has still the duty to perform, of attempting a more 
satisfactory exhibition. The truth of the dogma remains un- 








' Form. Cone. VIII. 53. Apol. B. 62,102, 134. Especially Chemnitz, in 
the work already cited: 302, 328. Simplici fidei obedientia credentes, quae 
scriptura tradit, etiamsi modum, quomodo absque confusione illud fieri possit 
non intelligamus. 

2 Apol. BI.65. If the human nature is not annulled by the personal union, 
how then should it be annulled through a communication of [divine] majesty. 
The personal union is just as incredible as the communication of the [di- 
vine] majesty, if we are to be governed by the principle: finitum non est 
capax infiniti [the finite has no capacity for the infinite]; and if we could, 
according te this, deny the communication of the gg majesty, we could 
in like manner, and according to the same principle, deny the incarnation it- 
self; for it is as conclusive in the one case as in the other. 
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impeached. Hence also it will suffice to merely glance at 
other considerations urged by its defenders. Here also they 
again insist, that there is a great difference between idioma fi- 
eti and communicari; between an essential possession, and a 
communication which makes a vital [lebendige] interpenetra- 
tion possible ; that the point contended for is not an absorption, 
but a glorification [Verkliérung] of the human nature; its ele- 
vation and exaltation ; they refer us to the analogy of iron 
heated and rendered luminous [durchgliiht] by fire;' to the 
relation between the body and the soul, the essential properties 
of which remain distinct, although the latter communicates its 
potentias [powers: energies] to the body, and thus constitutes 
it the living, self-acting organ of its efficacy: a comparison 
which Beza regarded as saying too much, Andreae, however, 
and justly so, as saying too little ;* lastly they distinguish be- 
tween affirmative and negative, between active and quiescent 
properties in God, and regard the former as immediately, the 
latter as mediately communicated to the humanity of Christ. 
The opponents, indeed, combated this distinction also (Cf. 
Strauss 133. Heidegger in the work already referred to, 17, 
§ 60); and we are not ourselves inclined to advocate it, in the 
form in which it was at that time propounded: nevertheless it 
was perfectly adapted to explain the peculiar modus of the 
communicatio that was under discussion. For, whilst they 
did not ascribe the so-called negative attributes, by which were 
designated the seclusion of God from the world, his infinity, 
his eternity, immediately to the humanity, their design was 
thereby to preserve intact its createdness and finiteness; and, 
in ascribing the positive, operative properties immediately to 
the humanity, they designed thereby prominently to set forth 
the living union [Verbindung ; conjunction] and energetic in- 
terpenetration. ‘I'he design was, to express the thought that 
the twofold relation, the relation of the distinctness and the 
seclusion on the one hand, and of the immanence [vide ante, 
note} on the other, as it exists generally [iiberhaupt] between 
God and the creature, and determines itself mediately through 
the attributes [or properties], is here also to be regarded as tak- 
ing effect, yet, as it were, in the highest possible power [Po- 
tenz: mathematical term], and in a degree and manner found 
nowhere else.* But this peculiar modus habendi, it was con- 





' Apol, 86, 88, 119. Where they, at the same time, admit, that this analo- 
gy, like all others, affords no strict correspondence. 
? Apol. Bl. 87, b. Colloq. Montisbelligartense, p. 244. 
This is, at least, the idea that lies at the foundation of the discussions in 
the work of Chemnitz already referred to; p. 327 sqq. Cf. Collo. Mout. p. 271. 
’ 
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tended, had its basis precisely in the: personal union. Yet, in 
what the nature of this union consisted, this, the defenders 
maintained, had no more been stated in words, on the part of 
the Lutherans than on that of the Reformed. It was declared 
to bea mystery. And here the matter had properly been 
brought to a conclusion. For,although the opponents now 
went on to maintain that the transfer also of the operative at- 
tributes annulled the finiteness of the human nature, the de- 
fenders of the dogma could, with the same right, continue to 
deny this, and repudiate that inference, because it results nei- 
ther from the notion of the unio hypostatica, nor from its fur- 
ther development. Atall events, the meaning and tendency 
of the church’s doctrine can, after all that has been said, be 
no longer doubtful ; but it is just as little open to question, 
that the theological exhibition of it, or manner ‘of stating it, 
requires to be more fully carried out and more clearly unfolded; 
and if, as Baur, although not quite correctly, remarks, the en- 
tire theme [Aufgabe] which we here have in view reduces 
itself ultimately to the question, how the divine attributes are 
related to the essential nature [zum Wesen] of God, then a 
renewed attempt to do justice to the subject must necessarily 
enter more particularly into a discussion of this relation, as 
well as of that which God sustains toward his personal crea- 
tures [zur persdnlichen Creatur], for, on neither of these points 
are our older authorities satisfactory. . 

A third charge brought against the dogma is that of incon- 
sistency [or inconsequence]. “If,” say the Reformed, ‘the 
communication of divine idioms to the human nature follows 
from the personal union, consistency requires, that a transfer 
of human properties to the divine nature be also maintained, 
and that, accordingly, finiteness, restrictedness, and mortality 
must be predicated of the latter, just as omnipotence and infi- 
niteness are of the former; or, if the one does not follow, 
neither does the other. At all events, therefore, the Form. 
Conc. does not go more than half way.” Thus already the 
Neustidter Admon., pp. 69, 70, 252, 257.' Heidegger in 
the work already referred to: Strauss 134. With this objec- 
tion Dorner also agrees: p. 177; and precisely in this coming 
short of a full and complete exhibition [unvollstindigen Durch- 





* Admon. Neost. p. 252. Argumentum trepidantis conscientiae est, quod, 
fingunt humanitati quidem Deitatis, sed non vicissim Deitati humanitatis pro- 
prietates esse communicatas. [It is an argument of an uneasy conscience, 
that they pretend that to the humanity the properties.of the Deity were in- 
— communicated, but not in like manner the properties of humanity to the 

eity. 
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fiihrung] he finds the defectiveness of the Dogma. Thusalso 
Baur, who moreover deduces from that “onesidedness” the in- 
ference, and burdeus the Lutheran doctrine with it, “that ac- 
cording to it {the Lutheran doctrine] there is interposed between 
the two natures an intermedium of a quite peculiarsort: a 
human nature with divine attributes, which is, within the per- 
sonal oneness, to be distinguished as well from the concrete 
person, as from the human nature in itself (i. e. as it is to be 
conceived of by itself), p. 458. To take up at once the first 
position assumed against us, we reply, that this objection also 
isnot new. It is found already in the Anhalt Bedenken, only 
that this goes even a step further, and adds to Mr. Baur’s third 
nature yet a fourth. “Instead of two natures,” says this, 
“The Form. Conc. ascribes four different natures to Christ.” 
Here then the affair becomes quite comical. And therefore, 
we do not sympathize at all with the vehement indignation of 
the Apologia, which briefly and sharply replies to the Anhalt 
writers: “that the very devil himself, who is the father of lies, 
had dictated this to those masters:” Bl. 120; but we must 
give our unqualified assent to what the Apologia here adds: 
“it is an inveation of our opponents, which requires no refuta- 
tion.” We may indeed conceive of the human nature of the 
Redeemer as ii is in itself, abstractly from its union with the 
divine ; but after all, this seems to amount to nothing, simply 
because his human nature subsists, at no time or place, in such 
an abstract state. Leastof all, however, is it possible, thus to 
grasp the true meaning of the church’s doctrine, which so 
often declares, that the natures are to be conceived of and con- 
sidered only in ipsa unione. In this form, therefore, we hold 
ourselves at liberty to regard that objection as merely a sportive 
display of polemical acumen; in the form, however, in which 
it is presented by Dorner and Strauss, it seems to me to be not 
without foundation. It is true that the authors of the Formu- 
mula Concordiae and its apology, utterly repudiate it. They 
say that such a reciprocity cannot be assumed, for this reason 
alone, that in the union [Vereinigung] the two vatures are not 
on an equal footing, the divine being active, whilst the human 
remains passive ; and that, moreover, nothing can be commu- 
nicated to the divine, as being perfect and immutable; that to 
ascribe to it human properties, would be nothing else than 
drawing it down into the limits of finiteness, and divesting it 
of its dignity. Apol. Bl. 83,86. However, a vital interpen- 
etration of the two natures, which certainly is the idea that lies 
at the foundation of the dogma, includes of itself a recipro- 
city, and this, [as Strauss, p. 127, quite correctly observes] is 
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positively demanded by the church’s doctrine of the redemp- 
tion [Verséhnung: reconciliation}, the entire validity and sig- 
nificance of which depends upon its being a divino- human act 
[eine gottmenschliche That]. Nay, it not only demands this, 
but it directly lays it down as a capital proposition: Quod ad 
rationes officii Christi attinet, persona non agit et operatur in 
seu cum vel per unam naturam tantum; sed potius in, cum et 
secundum atque per utramque naturam:” F'orm. Conc. 773, 
cf. supra p. 30.!_ [As respects the performance of the duties 
of Christ’s office, the person does not act and operate in, or 
with, or through one nature only, but, on the contrary, in, with, 
according to, and through both natures]; but what is this else 
than a real participation of the divine in the states and suffer- 
ings of the human nature, what else than an assumption 
ee, appropriation} of its limited condition and its 
owliness, what but a letting of itself down to humanity [eine 
Descendez]}, a participation of the Deity in the sufferings of 
the humanity? And thus then we have here that genus raxe- 
vwrexdor, Of which Dorner and Strauss maintain that it is want- 
ing in the church’s dogma, and which want they designate as 
inconsistency, and asa defect.? It is, indeed, true that in the 
system this thought is not fully carried out; on the contrary, 
the consequences which consistently follow from it, i. e. a lim- 
itation of the divine in the Redeemer, are decidedly rejected 
(F. C. 612); and, so far as this is concerned, we do not hes- 
itate to say that the objection above specified is just. It is not 
the thing that is wanting, but only the consistent unfolding, 
[or, the unfolding of the necessary consequences]. The scru- 
ples of the Form. Conc. do not appear to me of much account. 





‘ Chemnitz, in the work already quoted, 363. 

2 Sartorius, in the Dozpat Contributions, p. 373 sqq., has already very pro- 
perly directed attention to this, and has therefore opposed to what is, by the 
older systematic divines, called xolwia tov Siwy, which he identifies 
with the genus majestaticum, the ddcomoujors, by [virtue of ] which the 
divine nature appropriates to itself the properties of the human. In so doing, 
these definitions employed in a sense deviating somewhat from that in which 
they are employed by the later Lutheran systematic divines; for with them 
they all belong to the principal class, the genus idiomaticum, which is dis- 
tinct from the genus auchematicum or majestaticum—and to decline making 
use of these divisions, especially of their strict, scholastic, application, can 
only redound to the advantage of systematic se ; for they make it im- 
possible to attain to a just and vital conception of the person of the Re- 
deemer. That Sartorius nevertheless did not here succeed in perfectly over- 
coming the difficulty, is only to be ascribed to his not having gone yet one 
step farther, to do which, however, he at least makes a start in his work, d. 
Heilige Liebe —We may add, that it is very well remarked by Dorner, that 
the expression, “transfer of human properties to the divine,” is a very clum- 
sy one.— 
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For if, through the communicatio idiomatum, the properties 
of the divine do not become essential properties of the human 
nature, the same would be true when the case is inverted. But 
the real reason why the Form. Conc. did not draw this infer- 
ence, lies deeper, i. e. in the doctrine of the state of humilia- 
tion. Here, where those general definitions are to be applied 
to the earthly life of the Redeemer, the real difficulties of our 
dogma only begin; and this, accordingly, is the fourth point, 
against which they direct their attacks. 


ARTICLE VI. 
THE CHURCH AND HER MINISTRY. 


Die Stimme unserer Kirche inder Frage von Kirche undAmé. 
Eine Sammlung von Zeugnissen tiber diese Frage aus 
den Bekenntniss- Schriften der Evangelisch- Lutherischen 
Kirche, und aus den Privat-Schriften rechtgliubiger Leh- 
rer derselben. Von der deutschen Evangelisch- Lutheri- 
schen Synode von Missouri, Ohio und anderen Staaten, 
als ein Zeugniss ihres Glaubens, zur Alwehr der Angriffe 
des Herrn P. Grabau, in Buffalo, N. Y., vorgelegt durch 
C. F. W. Walther, Professor der Theologie an dem Con- 
cordien- Collegium zu St. Louis, und Pfarrer der Evan- 
gelisch- Lutherischen Gemeinde daselbst. [The Voice 
of our Church in the question of the Church and Ministry. 
A collection of testimonies upon this question from the con- 
fessions, &c., &c., by Rev. C. F. W. Walther, Professor 
of Theology in Concordia College, St. Louis, &c.}] Erlan- 
gen 1852. Verlag von Andreas Deichett. 


Te nature of the church and the relations of the ministry to 
it, are subjects that have frequently occupied the attention of 
christendom, or at least of its writers. Already in the middle 
of the third century, Cyprian wrote his celebrated work “On 
the Unity of the Church,” which, together with bis letters, 
laid a broad foundation for the hierarchical principles of subse- 
quent times. And what a system Rome thus built up, how 
fully she identified both the visible and the invisible church 
with herself, denying all possibility of salvation to those not 
in her communion, putting all the power of the church into 
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the hands of the priests, and making the pope the arch of the 
whole edifice of tyranny, and unchecked despot over the peo- 
ple of Christ, whom he had ransomed with his own blood and 
introduced into “the glorious liberty of the children of God,” 
is well known to all who have seen anything of the workings 
of thia“‘mystery of iniquity.” Of course, those who sought 
to reform christianity, and to restore it to its primitive simplici- 
ty, had to examine these dogmas of Rome in regard to the 
church‘and her ministry. Hence the sixth of Luther’s “nine- 
ty-five Theses” with which the Reformation is generally re- 
garded as being formally opened, maintains, that “ The pope 
cannot forgive any sin, except in so far as to declare and 
confirm what has been ‘fore given by God, unless he do so in 
cases where he himself has imposed the penalty. If he go 
beyond this the sin remains just as it was.” This was an 
assault upon the whole system which the Papacy had been so 
carefully and successfully building up for centuries, and would 
alone have sufficed td bring upon Luther the anathemas of 
the papal party. It was taking from them all that they valued 
in “the power of the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” and 
making them mere ministers, servants of God and of his church, 
with powers simply declarative and not independent, bound 
to the word of God as its expositors, not lords of it with the 
right of cursing whom God had blessed, and blessing whom 
God had cursed. 

This discussion, as was to have been expected, soon extend- 
ed itself from the power of the minister and the nature of his 
office, to that of the church. Even as early as 1520, Luther 
wrote his two tracts, which, perhaps, produced a greater sensa- 
tion than any of his writings, namely : The “Appeal to the 
christian nobles of Germany on the Reformation of Chris- 
tianity,” and that entitled “ The Babylonish Captivity.” In 
these, but more particularly in his “Reasons and proof from 
scripture, that a christian congregation or church, has full 
power and right to judge all doctrines, and to call, instal 
and depose ministers, and in his letter to the council of Prague 
“On the appointment of Ministers of the Church,” both 
written in 1523, he fully sets forth his views of the nature of 





'Itis astonishing that those who charge upon Lutheranism the wainten- 
ance of ‘auricular confession,” and the power of the priest to forgive sin, 
should overlook this starting point uf the Reformation and its utter inconsis- 
tency therewith. Nor are they less inconsistent who insist upon retaining in 
vur formularies, expressions which seem to favor this doctrine, and which 
should be either struck ont or modified, because they have ‘been abused and 
misinterpreted alike by the friends and the foes of Lutheranism. We refer 
especially to such expressions in our formulas for Absolution, as seem to give 
the minister any thing more than a declarative power. 
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the church and of the power of its ministers. (Our limits will 
not permit us toexhibit and illustrate these in detail, but we 
may say, in general, that we believe that they were very fairly 
summed up in the Augsburg Confession and Smalkald Arti- 
cles. ‘The seventh article of the former is only a condensa- 
tion of his definition of the church: “They also teach that 
one holy church will continue forever. * But the church is a 
congregation of saints in which the gospel is rightly taught, 
and the sacraments rightly administered. And it is sufficient 
for the true unity of the church toagree in regard to the doc- 
trine of the gospel and the administration of the sacraments.” 
The fourteenth and fifteenth articles of the A. C. speak with 
great reserve in regard to “Ecclesiastical Order” and “The 
Rites of the Church,” under the influence, in all probability, 
of Melanchthon’s hierarchical or Romish sympathies, as well 
as of his timidity. But in the Smalkald Articles, (Part I, IV 
and Pt. Il, X) and especially in the Appendix on “the Power 
and Primacy of the Pope,” the free and fearless spirit of Lu- 
ther speaks out, and not only papal assumptions, but all hie- 
rarchical principles are completely swept away by the declara- 
tion, “For wherever the church is, there is also the right to 
administer the gospel. Hence the church necessarily retains 
the right of calling, choosing and ordaining ministers. And 
this right is a gift peculiarly bestowed upon the church, which 
no human authority can take away from the church, as St. 
Paul also testifies in his Epistle to the Ephes.” (4: 8). And 
that this power of creating the ministry is ascribed to the laity, 
is evident not only from the whole of the argument, but espe- 
cially from the specifications.” This is confirmed by the de- 
claration of St. Peter, (1 Pet. 2: 9.) “ Ye area royal priest- 
hood ;” which words relate to the true church, which, as it 
alone has the priesthood, must certainly also have the right of 
choosing and ordaining ministers. This also is proved by the 
most common custom of the church. For formerly the peo- 
ple elected the pastors and bishops.” Art. Smale. pp. 341, 342, 
Mueller’s Ed. 

The language just quoted is not indeed Luther’s, but it fairly 
gives the spirit of his writings up to that time (1537). In 
fact, it is little more than a condensation of his argument in 
the first part of his “Address to the christian nobles,” &c., 
where he says, “The pope, bishops and priests are called the 
spiritual orders (clergy), whilst princes, lords, mechanics and 
farmers are called the worldly orders (laity). But all christians 
are really of the spiritual order, and there is no difference ‘e- 
tween them except that of office. We are all consecrated as 
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priests in baptism, as St. Peter says, “Ye are a royal priest- 
hood, a holy nation.” So Rev. 5: 10; “ Thou hast made us 
kings and priests by thy blood.” ‘The bishop’s consecration 
is nothing else than as though he, as the representative, and in 
the place of the whole congregation, were to take one from the 
common body of christians, all of whom have equal rights, 
directing him to exercise this power in behalf of the rest. And 
that I may be still plainer, if a band of pions christian laymen 
were taken prisoners, and placed in a wilderness where they 
had with them no priest consecrated (ordained) by a bishop, 
and were to agree and elect one of their own number, whether 
married or unmarried, committing to him the office of baptizing, 
administering the Lord’s Supper, and absolution and preach- 
ing, he would just as truly be a priest as though all the bish- 
ops and popes ia the world had ordained him.” 

This is the Lutheran theory of the church and its ministry. 
It is well known, however, that the practice under this theory 
has been exceedingly diversified. As a general thing, io Eu- 
rope, the government usurped the functions of the laity alike 
in church and in state, and the ministry thus became ils ser- 
vants rather than the servants of the congregation. As gov- 
ernment officials in absolute governments, they speedily took 
rank above the people whom they were to rule as well as teach. 
So universally was this the case, that Wiggers is fully borne 
out by the facts, in giving the following account of the conati- 
tution of the Lutheranchurch: “In the Lutheran church the 
clergy have a position of precedence, and a predominant in- 
fluence. ‘They are related to the congregation, not as its min- 
isters, but as the ministers of the church. As regards church 
government, a number of pastors are always united into a col- 
lective body, under a Provost, Inspector, Archdeacon, or Dean, 
and a general superintendent or bishop presides over a wider 
circle. Yearly conventions of the clergy, under the supervi- 
sion of their immediate superiors, supply the means for the 
preservation and promotion of brotherly love and unity, and 
for a lively interchange of ideas in regard to practical and sci- 
entific questions, and the visitations by the Superintendents or 
Bishops secure watchfulness over doctrine, and the preservation 
of order and discipline among the clergy. A very decided 
prominence in the church organism, is thus given to the clergy, 
and it is only through them, as representatives, but not by im- 
mediate or arbitrarily chosen representatives, that the congre- 
gations are united with the body of the church, and with each 
other. Even the right of congregations to elect their pastors 
is greatly circumscribed, even in the few countries where it is 
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the general rule, partly by the right of patronage, and also by 
other peculiar arrangements. In addition to this, the magis- 
trate, or civil authority, takes part in the government of the 
church, in so far as this is connected with the state.”? Kirch- 
liche Statistik, Vol. I., pp. 120, 121. 

Very different from this is the form of government estab- 
lished in the Lutheran church inthis country. Here, from the 
very first organization of the church, by the formation of the 
Synod of Pennsylvania and adjacent States, in 1748, the lai- 
ty were fully represented in the government of the church, 
both by the right to elect their own pastor and other officers in 
the congregation, and also by an equal represention in Synod- 
ical conventions, where the Tennessee Synod even gave the 
laity the predominance, by admitting one lay-delegate from 
every congregation. The only checks upon this increased 
power of the laity were, first,the provisions by which most 
Synods denied a vote to the lay-representative of a congrega- 
tion whose pastor was not present, and, secondly, the indepen- 
dent organization of the Ministerium, from whose delibera- 
tions in reference to the licensure and ordination of ministers, 
and the decision of all points of doctrine, the laity were almost 
universally excluded. Of course, the American Revolution, 
and the Constitution of the United States, utterly precluded 
the idea of any thing like a union between church and State. 

With the exception of the discussions growing out of the 
formation of the General Synod in 1821, and the agitation of 
the question of union with it in some of the Synods which 
had either withdrawn or stood aloof from that body, the sub- 
ject of church goverament has not until recently excited any 
great or general interest in the Lutheran Church in America, 
and even now the agitation of the matter is confined almost 
entirely to two of the least known fractions of the Lutheran 
church in America—the Synod of Missouri and that of Buf- 
falo. In these, however, the excitement has continued steadily 
to increase for several years paat, and other parts of the church, 
at least the ministry, are beginning to feel considerable interest 
in the questions here discussed—in some instances without any 
knowledge of the agitation of the same subjects by the bodies 
just mentioned. But an examination of the points at issue 
between these two bodies, will direct our attention to the most 
interesting aspects of the subject. 

The Missouri and Buffalo Synods are formed almost exclu- 
sively of members of the Lutheran church who have immigrated 
to this country since the year 1838. The first elements of the 
former came from Saxony with the unfortunate pastor Stephan, 
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whose terrible fall is one of the saddest incidents in the history 
of Lutheranism. He was accompanied by several ministers 
who, though at first almost overpowered by the blow dealt 
them by one in whom they had placed such unlimited confi- 
dence, gradually recovered from the shock, and applied them- 
selves to the pastoral care of the congregations which had im- 
migrated with them to the State of Missouri, and to remedying 
the evils which Stephan’s conduct had inflicted upon the 
church. Nearly at the same time with them, pastor Grabau 
and his flock of persecuted Silesians, together with some others 
of similar sentiments, from other parts of Germany, likewise 
immigrated and settled chiefly in the neighborhood of Buffalo, 
in New York; others, however, being scattered over Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan and Canada. Although they had had no con- 
nection with each other in Germany, similarity of doctrinal 
views, and common trials in the fiery furnace of persecution, 
naturally brought these two parties, who were alike strangers 
in a strange land, into friendly intercourse with each other. In 
consequence of this pastor Grabau, shortly after its publication 
in 1840, asked the Saxon preachers, Loeber, Gruber, Keyl 
and Walther, their views in regard to the “Pastoral Letter” 
(Hirtenbrief) which he had in that year addressed to his 
“brethren, the members of the Evangelical Lutheran church 
in Buffalo, New York, Milwaukie, Edenand Kl. Hamburg, 
Albany, Portage and Canada,” intimating at the same time, 
his desire that they might mutually codperate in promoting the 
interests of the church in thiscountry. But the Saxons were 
not fully satisfied with the tone and contents of this Pastoral 
Letter, expressed their doubts as to the tenableness of some 
positions taken in it, and delayed a formal answer to it. For 
this pastor Grabau finally became very urgent, but it was only 
in 1843, that they finally announced the conclusions to which 
they had come upon the several points there presented. This 
answer, written by the lamented Prof. G. H. Loeber, displays 
very considerable ability, and we regret that our limits do not 
permil us to give it, as well asthat to which it is a reply, en- 
tire. ‘he whole of the correspondence between these two 
parties is published in an 8 vo. pamphlet, of over one hundred 
pages, by H. Ludwig, of N. York, for the Synod of Missouri, 
under the title of “ Hirtenbrief,” &c., and the “Zweiter Sy- 
nodalbrief” of pastor Grabau, published in 1850, forms a sim- 
ilar pamphlet of 155 pp. Butthe chief points of difference 
here developed, are the following : 

1. Pastor Grabau insisted that the affairs of the congregations 
to which he wrote, and the same thing would be applicable to 
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all others, should be regulated entirely by the more ancient 
regulations of the Lutheran church, especially that of Saxe 
Coburg, prepared in 1626, and the Pomeranian of 1690. The 
Missourians thought thar too much prominence was given to 
these systems, and that christian liberty was thus unnecessarily 
abridged. 

2. They regarded him as, on the one hand, giving too much 
power to the ministerial office, and, on the other, overlooking 
the spiritual priesthood of all believers, and trenching too much 
upon the rights of the laity or collective body of christians in 
the congregation. 

3. They objected to his views of the call and ordination to 
the ministry. He interpreted the phrase “rite vocatus” (reg- 
ularly called) in the 14th Art. of the Augsburg Confession, to 
mean “ritually called” according to the ancient church regula- 
tions; they believed that whilst the divine directions upon 
this subject wete always to be observed, the merely human 
might change according to circumstances. He made the es- 
sence of ordination to consist in the imposition of hands by 
the ministers of the church: they regarded this as a very be- 
coming and praiseworthy ceremony, but by no means indis- 
pensable. 

4. They objected to pastor Grabau’s demand that the con- 
gregation should be obedient to its minister in all things that 
were not contrary to God’s word, maintaining that the con- 
gregation was bound to this obedience only in so far as the 
minister proclaimed God’s word. 

5. He denied all right either in the congregation or in the 
individual christian, to judge of a pastor’s doctrines, ascribing 
this power to ministers alone, or to the whole church in her 
symbols, decrees and Synods: they declared this to be alike 
the right and the duty of all christians, and of each individual 
in particular. 

These were the main points upon which the discussion 
turned, but various other topics were introduced and examined 
with considerable care. 

Pastor Grabau was by no means satisfied with the opinion 
thus pronounced in regard to the positions taken in his Pasto- 
ral Letter, and in the course of the next year replied at great 
length, and with no little severity, to the strictures of his Sax- 
on brethren, summing up all that he had to say, in a formal 
charge of no less than seventeen serious errors, into which he 
believed them to have fallen! He also appended a letter to 
Rev. Mr. Brohin, of New York, upon the subject of ordina- 
tion, the whole covering some 27 pp. § vo., concluding his re- 
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view of the positions which he supposed to be taken by those 
who objected to his views, with this declaration : “Finally, I 
inform you that [cannot recognize you as Lutheran pastors 
who earnestly adhere to God’s word and to the symbolical 
books of the church, and confess the same, and that the spirit 
which pervades your criticism of my Pastoral Letter, is a lax 
and unchurchly spirit. May the Lord again have mercy upon 
you, as he did at the first, when he delivered you from Ste- 
phanism ; for it is not to be concealed that you are now sunk 
in an unchurchly, compromising liberalism, which is one of 
the extremes of Stephanism ; and this is the reason that your 
unchurchly criticism is so greatly approved by our sectaries. 
For the injury which you are thus doing, you will have to 
answer, if you do not again, in sincere penitence, acknowledge 
your errors. I must, therefore, as it appears, have to repeat in 
a public contest with you, much that was established in our 
conflict with the uncharchly liberalism of the Union in Prus- 
sia.” 

As was to have been expected, this severe assault provoked 
areply scarcely less caustic. And here we are bound to ex- 
press our judgment, that Mr. Grabau’s mode of reference to 
their former connection with Stephan, was not only unkind, 
but equally unjust and impolitic. ‘There was no connection 
between the views which they maintained and those of Ste- 
phanism, except that of diametrical opposition. It might, in- 
deed, have been well to warn them not to rush from one ex- 
treme to another, but to charge them with the errors of a 
system which they so utterly repudiated, and upbraid them 
with a connection into which they had entered with the purest 
motives, and renounced as soon as Stephan’s hypocrisy was 
apparent, was justifiable by no law of christian charity, and 
could only tend to alienate men who had anything like an in- 
telligent self-respect. Messrs. Loeber, Walther, Keyl and 
Gruber replied at once, partly denying that they had maintain- 
ed some of the errors thus charged upon them, explaining 
where they supposed themselves to be misapprehended, and 
fortifying the main positions that they had taken, with addi- 
tional arguments. 

It is curious as well as instructive,to find that the first error 
with which Mr. Grabau had charged them was, that of “¢reat- 
ing Luther’s writings” (which, however, he maintained that 
they perverted) “as a rule of faith (norma fidei), and calling 
them a source of church doctrine.” This charge they, of 
course, indignantly repelled, but still expressed their surprise 
that he, of all men, should have made it. Their language 
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here is worth repeating ; “Dear brethren in the ministry! what 
shall we say to such a charge? If this had been said to us by 
one of our modern Rationalists,or by an adherent of the 
Union, we should not have been surprised, but to hear this ob- 
jection from you, has indeed astonished us nota little. And 
is it to you first that we are to justify ourselves for confessing 
with our fathers : 

“God’s word and that which Luther taught, 

Shall never fail nor come to naught.” 

Is it you whom we are first to tell, that we do certainly re- 
gard God’s word as the only source of saving truth, but still 
esteem our blessed Luther as one sent by God, and a highly 
enlightened prophet, through whom, in these last times, the 
pure doctrines of the divine word have been again restored to 
us, more clearly and brightly than by any one else?” Thisis 
instructive, and proves at least two things ; First, that no party 
in the Lutheran church (which all the world ought by this 
time to know) has ever proposed to set up Luther’s writings 
or any other haman productions (not even creeds or symbols) 
as either superior or equal in authority to the word of God. 
If these martyrs of “Old Lutheranism” from Saxony and Si- 
lesia donot, who will? But, secondly, we think that we have 
also the proof here that pastor Grabau felt himself very hard 
pressed by the authority of Luther. Had he not, he would 
scarcely have converted the appeal to his writings into a here- 
sy. We certainly can see no indication in Prof. Loeber’s 
letter of a disposition to put Luther’s writings in the place of 
God’s word. ‘They are only cited as “church authority,” evi- 
dence for their views of Lutheran theory and practice. 

At the same time, we cannot but feel with pastor Léhe of 
Bavaria (“Unsere kirchliche Lage,” p. 105) that there is some 
ground for Mr. Grabau’s charge of “too strong an adherence 
to the words of Luther.” But we are led to this remark, not 
hy what they say in their first criticisms upon the “Pastoral 
Letter,” but by their defence (p. 65) where in the passage 
from which we have just cited,ghey say, “can you convict 
him (Luther) of @ single error which he did not a hundred 
times honestly acknowledge and forsake before his departure 
from this world? Who hasso faithfully taught us the proper 
understanding of the scriptures as Luther?” This we thiok, 
goes entirely too far, and makes Luther infallible; an idea ut- 
terly inconsistent with his own acknowledgment, and with 
their own statement that he had “a hundred times” confessed 
his former errors. When, we might ask, did he cease to err 
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and teach unmingled truth? No! he wasa great and good 
man, of profound learning, of astonishing acuteness, wonder- 
fully successful in receiving and expressing the true and un- 
doubted sense of God’s word; a very prince of theologians, if 
you will: but he was, with all this, and with much more be- 
sides, only a human and uninspired interpreter of God’s word, 
and he, therefore, doubtless erred just as other wise and pious 
men, both before and since him have done. But to return to 
our more immediate object. 

The reply to pastor Grabau’s “Antikritik,” as he called his 
strictures upon their first judgment of his ‘Pastoral Letter,” 
was written with a great deal of spirit, firmly maintained the 
grounds first taken, and refused to make anything like a recan- 
tation. But the discussion extended beyond this. The Saxons 
had, in 1841, drawn upa system of discipline and church 
government for their congregations, in which they undertook 
to define the mutual rights and duties of congregations, church 
members and ministers. This they had communicated to 
pastor Grabau, and this he made the sventeenth of the errors 
with which he charged them, as follows: “Jt is erroneous and 
sinful, that you have not revoked your new church discipline 
of 1841, in which it is said: To the congregation belongs the 
decision of cases of conscience, when the application of the 
word of God to certain cases and circumstances is doubtful. 
To the congregation also belongs, in disputed cases, the deci- 
sion as to the use of the keys of the kingdom of heaven (Lé- 
se- u. Bindeschliissel), and it has a right to set up public con- 
fessions of faith, and to prescribe the rule of doctrine and the 
order of divine service.” ‘To this they reply that they had 
modified the first draft of this plan of congregational govern- 
ment, and that they were prepared to submit it to his inspection 
as soon as he “withdrew his virulent charge of their being li- 
centious (ungebundene) Independents, with whom every one 
has a right to make and ordain his own whims ( Sonderliches) 
only to show his freedom.” It is true that their system was 
one of pure congregationalism or independency, but it admit- 
ted no such consequences. Its fourth article expressly declar- 
ed that “Rights common to all in au association, can be arro- 
gated to himself by no individual, without trenching upon the 
rights of others.” And from this, as Luther had done before 
them, they drew the corollary contained in the fifth and sixth 
articles. ‘God has, therefore,ordained the sacred ministry, 
and commanded the church to commit the exercise of this 
right, or the stewardship of God’s mysteries to one or more 
persons regularly called thereto. 5. Without a regular call, 
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therefore, no one can publicly teach or administer the sacra- 
ments.” 

The discussion now assumed a more serious form by pass- 
ing into the hands of a Synod of pastor Grabau’s friends, 
which met at F'reistatt and Milwaukie ( Wisconsin) towards the 
close of June, 1845. This body, which styled itself “ 7'he 
Lutheran Synod of the church which emigrated from Prus- 
sia,” was indeed small in numbers, being composed of pastors 
Krause, Kindermann, von Rohr and Grabau, and half a do- 
zen deputies of congregations. But it spoke with as much 
authority as if it had been the council of Nice or of Trent, or 
the Synod of Dort. In some twelve decisions they strongly 
condemned the doctrines and procedure, and sundry acts of 
the Saxon preachers, and “admonished” them to renounce 
their views and change their course without delay. ‘The fol- 
lowing may serve as samples: “1. We admonish you to re- 
voke your discipline for churches or congregations. 4. We 
admonish you to give up your lax doctrine of a call to the ho- 
ly ministry.” ‘To this point, however, it was with singular 
inconsistency added: “But if you will not do this, you may 
retain it; for it is indeed true that all the teachers of the church 
have not been equally decided in regard to this.” Had all 
other points been treated with equal candor and liberality, the 
dispute would have soon been terminated. The eighth decree 
is not the least curious: ‘“‘We admonish you no longer to con- 
tend against God’s word with Luther’s letter to the Bohemians.” 
Mr. Grabau had, in his Antikritik, labored to show that this 
work did not bear upon the question in dispute. 

The attempt of Pastor Grabau to apply his ideas of church 
government to practice, as was to have been expected, produced 
great opposition upon the part of the laity, as well as of the 
clergy. ‘The dissentients naturally applied for advice and 
countenance to the Saxons, by whom some of them were sus- 
tained in their position, received into brotherly fellowship, and 
supplied with preachers. ‘This greatly complicated matters, 
added fuel to the flame, and rendered a reconciliation almost 
impossible. Both parties became greatly excited and violent, 
and have, in their various publications, especially in the “Lu- 
theraner,” the official organ of the Missouri Synod, and the 
“‘Informatorium,” which sustains a similar relation to the Sy- 
nod of Buffalo, expressed themselves with great severity and 
harshness. This state of things is greatly to be regretted as 
being alike unfavorable to the true progress of the church, to 
cliristian charity and brotherly love, and to the proper decision 
of the important principles here involved. We cannot better 
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give our views upon this point, than in the language of pastor 
Lihe, who, whatever we may think of his views as a_ theo- 
logian (and we cannot but regard them as on many points in- 
correct), has ever shown himeelf the sympathizing friend of 
both these sections of the Lutheran church in this country. 
In appendix to the work which we have quoted above, devo- 
ted to this especial subject (p. 91) he says: “If I may be al- 
lowed, in the first place, to express myself in regard to the 
tone which prevails in these controversial writings, and which 
becomes louder as time advances, 1 miss, I must confess, in 
both parties, that love, forbearance and long suffering, which in 
honorable controversy may effect so much for peace and for 
the truts. Where, then, shall calmness be found, if not with 
the truth, and where does zeal need more forbearing meekness 
than where the object is to satisfy the nearest relatives? The 
succeeding article everywhere transcends its predecessor in the 
pain that it inflicts. ‘The servants of Christ might have found 
before his cross and in his presence, more friendly feeling and 
more conciliatory language.”” ‘This was written in 1849, be- 
fore the publication of pastor Grabau’s ‘second Synodical let- 
ter” and the accompanying documents, which fill 158 pp. 8 
vo., where the German language is put upon the rack in order 
to obtain terms sufficiently severe, in which to denounce the 
doctrines and usages of offending brethren. Nor did the 
brethren thus assailed fail to retort in a style not very different, 
which also continued, even after the discussion had, in a mea- 
sure, ceased to be personal, by the formation (in 1846) of the 
“Synod of Missouri.” 

We rejoice, however, to see in the work before us, and of 
which we have placed the title at the head of this article, evi- 
dence of the prevalence of a different spirit, and a style of 
controversy worthy of the source whence it emanates, and of 
the truths in dispute. The circumstances under which it is 
published, are generally given in what we have just said. But 
to this we must add that this dispute had, by the year 1551, 
involved not only the two bodies among whose members it 
originated, but had also extended to Germany, and threatened 
there greatly to injure the character, and interfere with the 
prosperity and progress of the Missouri Synod. ‘The rapid 
growth of this body is well known. Consisting originally of 
but a handful of members, it now, after an existence of five or 
six years, numbers nearly one hundred pastors, with an equal 
number of churches in its connection. ‘This rapid increase 
was owing in no small degree to the zealous coéperation of 
pastor Lihe and his associates in Germany, by whom not only 
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missionaries and pastors, but likewise funds for their support, 
were constantly forwarded across the ocean. But all this co- 
dperation and sympathy threatened to come to a sudden close. 
Pastor Lihe and his friends sympathized more and more de- 
cidedly with pastor Grabau, whose views are, of course, much 
more consistent with the state of things in Germany than those 
of his opponents as above detailed, and finally they publicly 
intimated their intention of ceasing to codperate with the Mis- 
souri Synod. Alarmed at this aspect of affairs, that body first 
requested pastor Lihe to come over to this country, make him- 
self acquainted with their views, and with the state of things 
in their churches, and confer with them. Thishe was unable 
todo. ‘T'he Synod then determined to define its views more 
carefully, and, at the same time, to send a deputation to Ger- 
many, both to explain these views, and to endeavor to satisfy 
pastor Léhe and men of his school of the soundness of their 
faith, and their loyalty to the great principles of Lutheranism. 
The results of this movement, so far as the visit to Germany is 
concerned, are given in the report of the delegation, which is 
in the course of publication in this periodical. They were 
certainly quite as satisfactory as could have been expected 
under the circumstances. Their friends were satisfied that 
however they might differ from the long established practice of 
German church government, and from the prevalent theory 
upon these topics, which were just then discussed with such 
interest, and with such marked ability, by such men as Rudel- 
bach, Guericke, Harless, Thomasius, Hifling, Kahnis, Miinch- 
meyer and others, their American brethren of the Missouri 
school were yet undoubted Lutherans. It may be also, that 
the ideas of these gentlemen had become clearer during the 
discussion, for they have certainly, in Prof. Walther’s book, 
assumed a form somewhat different from that which they had 
in their original theses upon church government, as presented 
in the “Hirtenbrief,” &c., pp. 78 and 79. 

The work published during this visit to Germany, consists of 
a series of theses or propositions (nine on the “church,” and 
ten on the “ministry”) adopted by the Missouri Synod as a 
formal statement of its views upon these subjects, each of 
which is illustrated and defended by proofs from scripture, ci 
tations from the confessions of the church and the writings of 
our standard theologians of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen 
turies, as well as from some of the earlier Fathers. The theses 
as well as the remainder of the work, have been prepared by 
Prof. Walther, the whole forming one of the most interesting 
contributions to our church literature that has hitherto been 
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furnished by an American writer. It is true, Prof. Walther is 
a native of Germany, and the volume has been printed in that 
country, but it is in all respects an American book. Not only 
has it grown out of the state of things in this country, and out 
of the movements of the Lutheran church here, but it brings 
Lutheranism into very decided sympathy with the free spirit 
of American principles and institutions. We are afraid that 
our friends of the Missouri Synod will not thank us for this 
compliment, and that those of Buffalo will point to it asa 
confirmation of their worst fears, and justification of their 
strongest censures upon Missouri principles, which they have 
denounced as “radical,” “democratic,” “subversive of the 
best established principles of Lutheran church government,” 
and the like. But we answer, without any fear of reactionary 
conservatism before our eyes, that the Reformation, as com- 
menced by Luther, and carried out to its legitimate conse- 
quences, was a “radical” reform of all existing abuses in the 
church, “democratic” in giving the right of private judgment 
to all, making all christians alike “Aings and priests unto 
God,” and utterly repudiating and subverting the despotism of 
a few priests over the human conscience and the word of God. 
But we shall insert the theses entire, and then give our own 
views upon them, as far as our present limits will allow. They 
are as follows : 


I. OF THE CHURCH. 


I. The church, in the proper sense of the word, is the con- 
gregation of the saints, that is, the collective body of all those 
who, called by the Holy Ghost, through the gospel, from the 
lost and ruined race of man, truly believe in Christ, and are 
by this faith sanctified and incorporated in Christ. 

II. To the church, in the proper sense of the word, belong 
none that are ungodly, no hypocrite, no unregenerate man, no 
heretic. 

IIIf. ‘The church, in the proper sense of the word, is invis- 
ible. 

IV. It is this true church of the believing and sanctified, to 
whom Christ has given the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
and she is, therefore, the proper and only possessor and _recipi- 
ent of the spiritual, divine and heavenly. blessings, rights, 
powers, offices, and the like, which Christ has purchared, and 
which exist in his church. 

V. Although the true church, in the proper sense of the 
word, is invisible, yet is her presence (definitively) capable of 
being known, and its characteristics are the pure preaching of 
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the word of God, and the administration of the sacraments in 
a manner accordant with Christ’s institution. 

VI. In a figurative sense, the visible totality of all who are 
called, that is, of all who professedly receive God’s word as 
preached, and use the sacraments, consisting of both good and 
bad, is also called in scripture the church (universal or catho- 
lic), and the several divisions of this, that is, the congregations 
anywhere to be found, in which God’s word is preached, and 
the holy sacraments administered, are called churches (partic- 
ular churches) ; for this reason, namely, that in this visible 
body, the invisible and true church of believers, saints and 
children of God, properly so called, lies concealed, and be- 
yond the number of the called, no elect are to be sought. 

VII. As the visible communions, in which the word and 
sacraments essentially exist, according to God’s word bear the 
name of “church,” on account of the true invisible church of 
true believers found in them, so have they also, on account of 
the true invisible church which is contained within them, 
though it may be composed of but “two or three,” that power 
which Christ has given to his whole church. 

VIII. Although God gathers a holy church of his elect, 
even where his word is not preached in all its purity, nor the 
sacraments administered in entire accordance with Christ’s,in- 
stitution, if only God’s word and sacraments are not entirely 
denied, but both essentially preserved ; still all are bound, as 
they value the salvation of their souls, to forsake all false 
teachers, and avoid all erroneous associations or sects, and, on 
the other hand, to unite in the confession of their faith with 
orthodox congregations and preachers, wherever such are to be 
found. 

1X. For the attainment of salvation, communion with the 
invisible church is all that is absolutely necessary, as it isto her 
alone that all the glorious promises concerning the church were 
originally given. 


Il. OF THE HOLY MINISTRY OR PASTORSHIP. 


I. The holy ministry or pastorship is an office different from 
the priesthood, which belongs to all christians. 

Il. The ministry is not a human ordinance, but an office 
instituted by God himself. 

III. The ministry is not an optional office, but one whose 
establishment has been enjoined upon the church, and to 
which the church is ordinarily obligated unto the end of time. 

IV. The ministry is not a peculiar order of superior holi- 
ness, standing in contrast with the common order of christians, 
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as the Levitical priesthood did, but it isan office that serves 
others. 

V. The ministry has the power of preaching the gospel and 
administering the sacraments, and the powers of a spiritual 
court. 

VI. The ministry is conferred by God, through the congre- 
gation, which possesses all church power, or the power of the 
keys, and through its call, given in the manner prescribed by 
God. Ordination by the imposition of hands upon such as 
have been called, is not of divine appointment, but is an apos- 
tolic and churchly ordinance, and only a public and solemn 
confirmation of the call. 

VII. The holy ministry is the delegated power to exercise 
all the rights of the spirituaf priesthood in a public office for 
the common good, which power is conferred by God through 
the congregation, as the possessor of the priesthood, and of all 
ecclesiastical power. 

VIil. The ministerial office is the highest office in the 
church, and from it all others are derived. 

IX. The ministry is entitled to reverence, and to uncondi- 
tional obedience when the preacher proclaims God’s word, but 
has no lordship in the church, and has, therefore, no.right to 
enatt laws, arbitrarily to establish matters of indifference, and 
ceremonies in the church, or to threaten or inflict excommuni- 
cation without the previous knowledge of the congregation. 

X. To the ministry also belongs, of divine right, the office 
of judging doctrines, but the laity have likewise the same right, 
and are therefore entitled to sit and to vote in church councils 
and in synods.” 

With the views contained in these theses generally, we fully 
agree. ‘To the first nine, especially, we have nothing to object. 
We believe that the theory of the church here propounded, is 
the only sound one, and alike scriptural and Lutheran. The 
distinction between the church visible and invisible, is well 
grounded and important. 'T’o confound the two, leads to many 
dangerous consequences, and is especially subversive of the 
doctrine of the creed in regard to “one holy christian church,” 
which we cannotsee amid the many outward forms of chris- 
tian life and diversities of human systems, as well as to the 
emphatic declaration of the founder of the church himself, 
that his “kingdom is not of this world.” If it is visible, and 
consists in a fixed organization, a pope with the patrimony of 
St. Peter, bishops to whom men must give tithes of all that 
they possess, a general assembly whose presbyters can exscind 
and unite at their pleasure, by a majority of votes, or a con- 
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gregation worshipping in a house of wood or of stone; it cer- 
tainly is not only in this world, but characterized by all the 
marks of this world. But if the visible church is only the 
casket that contains this jewel, the net which gathers the fish, 
the field which contains the wheat and the tares, the fold in 
which are both sheep and goats, we can readily understand 
how different may be the external forms of these things, and 
that the forms are by no means unimportant, but still only 
forms, not the substance ; the scaffolding, not the house. This 
view does not inspire low views of the church, but is the only 
one that guaranties sincere respect for it in all its varying 
phases, and in every period of its history, and assures us that 
Christ has indeed built his church upon a rock, so that the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it, and that He is with it 
always, even unto the end of the world. Otherwise, the 
church of the second and third centuries appears contemptible 
alike in the character of its professors, and the spiritual and 
intellectual character of its advocates and rulers; that of the 
fourth the mere tool of a half converted emperor, and the 
prey of contending factions, after which the night of supersti- 
tion begins to gather darker and darker, until the last glimmer- 
ings of the spirit of Christ are lost, and a ghostly and ghastly 
despotism of popes and patriarchs, of bishops and priests, fills 
the world with its abominations, until the light of the Reform- 
ation falls upon the scene only to “render darkness visible,” 
and add a score more to the contending parties, who only rend, 
whilst each would exclusively wear the seamless robe of Christ. 
But no! these imperfections, weaknesses, errors and offences 
are in “the earthen vessels” in which the sacred truths of 
christianity are contained, not in christianity itself; in the out- 
ward body of the church, not in its pure and invisible spirit. 
Nor can we fail to recognize the body of Christ; his church. 
It is “wheresoever two or three are gathered together in his 
name,” by his voice, which is certainly in his word, and wash- 
ed by his Spirit in baptism, and fed in his supper with “the 
true bread that cometh down from heaven.” These are the 
visible marks of the true church, but they are not the true 
church itself. That is composed alike of “the babes in Christ,” 
his ‘little ones,” and “men that are strong in the faith” and 
whom the world may know no more than it did their master, 
as well as of “the general assembly, and church of the first 
born,” who not only have their “names written in heaven,” 
but are already inhabitants of “the heavenly Jerusalem.” 
Vou. TV. No. 15 55 
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With the theses upon the church also, we, for the most part 
agree. The theory is strictly that of Luther, and well sustained 
by principles laid down in the symbols of the church. The 
ministry is not a power independent of the church, and self- 
perpetuating, but grows out of the church, stands in organic 
connection with it, and is perpetuated by it. If the training, 
calling and ordination of ministers is given into the hands of 
the minisiers, it is only because they are the representatives and 
executive power of the church in this work, just as the Apos- 
tles were in the election of Matthias to the apostleship and of 
the first deacons, where the whole church first selected the two 
men and the deacons. Nor can we believe that St. Paul in- 
tended to introduce other principles by his letters to Timothy 
and Titus. Here Luther is undoubtedly right, when he says, 
as quoted by Prof. Walther, p. 278; “Neither Titus nor ‘T'im- 
othy, nor Paul ever appointed (eingesetzt) a priest without the 
election and calling of the congregation. This is clearly prov- 
ed by this, that Paul saysin Titus L: 7, and 1 Timothy 3: 2, 
“A bishop or priest must be blameless,” and “‘ The deacons 
must be first proved.” ‘Titus could not have known which 
were blameless; such a report must come from the congrega- 
tion, who must indicate such.” See Luther’s work “von 
Heiligung des gittlichen Namens.” All parties in our church 
in this country will concede this, so far asa call to a congre- 
gation is concerned, but they deny that this has anything to do 
with ordination, which they make a peculiar right of the cler- 
gy- What, however, we would ask, is the use of this ordina- 
tion to the pastoral office, if that office cannot afterwards be 
exercised, as it is conceded it cannot be, until permission is 
given for this by the congregation itself? What is the value 
of an office that cannot be exercised ? 

We should not, had we ourselves written these theses, have 
employed the phrase “the power of a spiritual court” found 
in the fifth. We would have preferred the more general ex- 
pression, “It isthe executive power of the church in the ad- 
ministration of its discipline.” It is true the ministry has the 
right to judge of doctrine, but by thesis X, this same right is 
conceded to the laity, as also that of sitting in church councils 
where such points are decided, so that all that is left for the 
ministry peculiarly, is their executive function. And so far 
only do we concede tothem “the power of the keys” in the 
exclusion of offenders and the admission of members into the 
church, which also follows from thesis VIL. 

Sull less are we satisfied with thesis VIIT, so far as it de- 
clares that “all other offices in the church are derived from the 
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ministry.” Asa matter of taste, no less than of christian feel- 
ing, we should even hesitate to say that “The ministry is the 
highest office in the church.” This is indeed the language of 
the Apology, and it is undoubtedly true that it is the most im- 
portant office in the church. But the Savior says, “One is 
your master and all ye are brethren,” and “he that will be 
the greatest among you, let him be the servant of all.” Aud 
assuredly he did not mean this in the sense of the pope, when 
he calls himself “the servant of the servants of Christ!” And 
when Paul “magnifies” his office, it is not that he may make 
an invidious comparison between it and other offices, but to 
convince the Jews of the importance of the conversion of the 
Gentiles, to which his office was devoted. How absurd for 
the servant to set himself above those whom he serves! But, 
letting that pass, we cannot admit that all other offices in the 
church are derived from the ministry. ‘The argument p. 386, 
that “the keys of the kingdom of heaven, which includes all 
the power of the church, have been given by the church tothe 
ministry,” and that, therefore, the ministry alone distributes 
the power of the church to others, isthe fallacy of “arguing 
in a circle,” first establishing the power of the ministry by that 
of the church, and then taking all power from the church, by 
means of the ministry. If the church has given this power 
of creating subordinate officers to it, the ministry possesses it; 
otherwise not. ‘The example adduced from Acts 6: 1-6, only 
proves the ministry to have acted as the agents of the church 
in the ordination of the deacons, just as they very properly do 
in the ordination of ministers. 

But instead of the whole of this eighth thesis, it would have 
been much more consistent with the general train of thought 
and argument, to have said something like this: “All minis- 
ters are of equal rank, and any diversity in this respect is mere- 
ly a human arrangement.” 

We had expected to discuss several aspects of this subject 
in detail, but our notice of the circumstances under which the 
book makes its appearance, has occupied much mote space 
than we had anticipated. We therefore close our remarks 
very abruptly, merely observing that on the subject matter of 
the theses, Prof. Walther’s work furnishes not only a very clear 
and satisfactory statement of the established doctrines of the 
church, but also the arguments generally, by which they have 
been maintained, as these are given in the works of our most 
distinguished theologians. 
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ARTICLE VI11. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Spiers’ and Surenne’s French and English Pronouncing Dictiona- 
ry. Newly composed from the French Dictionaries of the French 
Academy, Laveaux, Boiste, Bescherelle, Landais, etc.; and from 
the English Dictionaries of Johnson, Webster, Worcester. Rich- 
ardson, &c.; containing a great number of words not found in 
other Dictionaries, and giving [a great amount of matter which 
is specified on the title-page| : Followed by a complete Vocabula- 
ry of the namee of places and persons, Mythological and Clas- 
sical, ancient and modern. By A. Spiers, Professor of English 
at the National College of Bonaparte (Paris), and the National 
School of Civil Engineers, &c. Carefully revised, corrected and 
enlarged, with the pronunciation of each word according to the 
system of Surenne’s Pronouncing Dictionary , together with the 
irregular parts of all the irregular verbs, in alphabetical order ; 
the principal French Synonymes; important additional defini- 
tions, illustrations, idioms, phrases, and grammatical remarks ; 
and four thousand new words of general li-erature, and modern 
science and art: By G. P. Quackenbos, A. M. New York; D. 
Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. MDCCCLIL 


We have, for many years, used the Dictionary of the French Academy, as 
the only one that could be relied upon ; but as this is, of course, caviare to all 
not already familiar with French, the want of a good French-English and 
English-French Dictionary has long been deeply felt by those who were de- 
sirons of accurately and thoreughly studying this elegant language. We 
know of none but Wilson’s, that is any thing more than a lamentable make- 
shift, or much better than a lame apology for the thing wanted. We take 
great pleasure in saying that this desideratum has at last been most effectually 
supplied in the elegant work named above. This dictionary, prepared with 
infinite care and labor, gives a vast number of words relating to every pur- 
suit, occupation and concern of mankind, which will be sought for in vain in 
any of its predecessors. It is so full and accurate in its definitions, and the 
use of words isso aptly illustrated by examples, by idiomatic phrases and co- 
pious quotations, that a student possessing a retentive memory, cannot fail 
to acquire, from its constant use, a great facility in speaking and writing 
French. Like the German Dictionary published by the same house, it gives 
the so-called synonymes, specifying wherein they agree, and wherein they 
differ ; and all who have studied languages know how to appreciate such 
aids. Words that are antiquated or obsolete, little used, employed in their 
proper sense, and in the figurative sense ; in their general acceptation ; in 
the elevated style ; in popular language, and in low expressions ; also pre 
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verbs, are all indicated by particular signs, and suitably explained and illus- 
trated. For the due exhibition of the pronunciation, an excellent method 
has been adopted in both parts: at the head of each page are placed a suffi- 
cient number of model words, the pronunciation of which must be carefully 
learned from the teacher, and to which every word occurring on the page, is, 
by a spelling corresponding with them, given in parenthesis, so assimilated 
as to secure a correct pronunciation. The new words given, have been de- 
rived from unquestionable sources; grammatical points, vr peculiarities of 
construction, have been carefully attended to; peculiar acceptations in which 
words are employed, are distinctly exhibited, and modifications of their 
meaning duly illustrated ; and last, but not least, this dictionary is the first 
that shows what prepositions are required after other words, such as verbs, 
when the usage of the two languages is different; and also, when a word 
governs the subjunctive mood in French: all points on which the student 
must be constantly in search of information. The work is very handsomely 
got up: paper and letter-press are beautiful; altogether it is incomparably 
the best French-English and English-French Dictionary ever published, and 
leaves little or nothing to be desired. 


Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to 
the Constitution and Course of Nature. With an Analysis, left 
unfinished by the late Rev. Robert Emory, D. D., President of 
Dickinson College : completed and edited, with a Life of Bish- 
op Butler, Notes and Index. By G. KR. Crooks. New York. 
Harper & Brothers, 329 & 331, Pearl St. Franklin Square— 
1842. 

Tue prominent feature of this new edition of Bishop Butler’s great work, is 
the analysis drawn up by President Emory, completed and edited by G. R. 
Crooks. That the analugy is a difficult book, requiring to be studied with 
closely concentrated attention and deep thought, is admitted on all hands; 
and the difficulty is increased by the concise and somewhat crabbed style in 
which this profound treatise is written. Dr. Emory has, therefore, rendered 
an important service, not only to young students, but to all who aim at a dis- 
tinct comprehension and a just appreciation of the abstruse and powerful ra- 
tiocination here pursued. This analysis is to the treatise as a military chart 
is to an extensive country, of which it strongly marks the most important 
localities, the most striking general features, the streams and the great high- 
ways ; thus enabling those who are bent upon exploring it, to perform their 
work intelligently and effectually. The analysis is sufficiently full to pre- 
sent a clear and intelligible exhibit of the argument, and its value will, doubt- 
less, be duly acknowledged, wherever Butler’s great work is used as a college 
class-book. The life of the bishop, prefixed to the analysis, is more full 
than that prepared by Dr. Kippis, and gives all the material information that 
has been found attainable. Thus the present edition of Butler’s Analogy is 
decidedly more valuable than those which we have hitherto had. 
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Exposition of the Grammatical Structure of the English Language ; 
Being an attempt to furnish an improved method of teaching 
Grammar. For the use of Schools and Colleges. By John 
Mulligan, A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Company, 200 
Broadway, and 16 Little Britain, London—1852. 


To do entire justice to this work, would require an extended and thorough 
review. For this, however, we have neither time nor space: indeed, we 
have by no means had time to read it through. We have, however, examined 
it cursorily, and read sundry parts, in which grammars generally are worse 
than worthless, with great care and close attention. The result of our exam- 
ination is, a high admiration of the work. In its character and design it is 
very different from the admirable work of Professor Fowler, so that the one 
cannot well interfere with the other. The author has adopted a plan of ar- 
rangement entirely different from that of preceding grammarians. He com- 
mences by calling the attention of the student to the purposes served by 
language, the facts which render grammatical contrivances necessary in 
language to the formation of propositions to convey our thoughts. And hav- 
ing thus come to a clear understanding with the student as to what the sub- 
ject to be examined really is, he proceeds to the distinct statement of partic- 
ular principies, to definitions and rules, to minute facts, connexions, relations, 
modifications, &c., and to a thorough exhibition, in ample detail, of all the 
phenomena of our beautiful vernacular. And this is, in our estimation, the 
proper way of studying the grammar of our own language. The examination 
which we have been able to give this volume, has afforded us great gratifica- 
tion. We have been, for a great many years, employed in teaching the 
grammar of a good many difierent languages; and in this occupation our 
patience has been severely tried by the stereotyped absurdities of gramma- 
rians. While the Germans have supplied us with admirable grammars of the 
ancient languages, nearly all English grammars which we formerly attempted 
to use, were positively contemptible, and much of our time was consumed 
in exposing their errors and absurdities. Itis to us, therefore, quite refresh- 
ing to find, that a practical teacher, who thoroughly understands his subject, 
has had the courage to take the grammatical bull by the horns. The author 
has possessed himself of a clear understanding of the real business of gram- 
mar, and his book is instinct throughout with the true philosophy of language. 
He has avoided, as much as possible, innovations in the nomenclature; but 
we are glad to see that he has summarily disposed of sundry preposterous 
distinctions, and of such nonentities as adjective pronouns, and the like. 
Ever since we have understood grammar at all, we have regarded the long 
established notion ef grammarians as to the verb ‘to be,” expressing the na- 
ked copula, as profound nonsense, only to be equalled by that other absurdi- 
ty, which represents ‘‘is” as denoting “signifies.” On this subject the stu- 
dent will find the views and the extended discussion of the author strikingly 
just and satisfactory. On many other points, e. g. the verbs, prepositions, 
interjections, &c., he explodes old errors, and propounds sound views and 
correct principles. ‘The whole discussion and treatment of what is usually 


lenominated syntax, is, so far as we liave been able to examine it, as adwira 
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ble in its accurate correctness and clearness, as it is in the fulness and lucid- 
ness of its explanatory, illustrative and practical details. We shall not assert 
that we might not differ from the author on some points, had we read his 
work entirely through ; but having, from the examination that we have been 
able to make, acquainted ourselves pretty thoroughly with his general views 
and principles, we can cordially recommend this volume, in which no appro- 
priate mode of employing and handling language is otherwise than thoroughly 
and most intelligently treated, to instructors in higher seminaries of learning, 
as by far the best exposition of the grammatical structure of the English 
language that we are acquainted with. Prof. Fowler’s work seems to be 
best adapted to the highest college class. As the volume before us is too large 
for the ordinary purposes of instruction, we hope the author will be encour- 
aged to prepare, at an early day, the abridgment which he conditionally pro- 
mises in his preface. 


The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited by Robert Cham- 
bers. In four volumes; vol. III. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers, Publishers, 329 § 331, Pearl Street, Franklin Square— 
1852. 

Tue third volume of this work, which we have already noticed in extenso, 
has been received: it is not necessary that we should again expatiate on its 
merits. It is not only the best, but the only satisfactory edition extant of 
the life and works of the author of the Cottar’s Saturday Night. No man 
of letters can afford to do without it. We may have more to say of it, when 
the last volume appears. 


Grammar of the Greek Language, for the use of High Schools 
and Colleges. By Dr. Raphael Kuehner, Conrector of the Ly- 
ceum, Hanover. Translated from the German, by B. B. Ed- 
wards, late Professor in the Theological Seminary, and S. H. 
Taylor, Principal of Phillips’ Academy, Andover. A new re- 
vised edition. New York: D. Appleton & Company—1853. 


Tue author of this grammar is notonly a profound classical scholar, but al- 
so a veteran teacher of the classic languages. He has already published a 
number of admirable works in this department of study. In the present 
work ‘he adopts substantially the views which are maintained by Becker, 
Grimm, Hupfeld and others, and which are fully unfolded in the German 
grammars of Becker. According to these views, the forms and changes of 
language are the result of established laws, and not of accident or arbitrary 
arrangement. Consequently language may be subjected to scientific analy- 
sis and classification. The multitude of details may be embraced under a 
few compreheusive principles, and the whole may have somewhat of the com- 
pleteness and spirit of.a living organic system.” Fully concurring in these 
views, we are prepared to testify that in this grammar, Dr. Kuebner places 
before us an ample, admirably arranged, survey of the facts and laws of the 
Greek language, classilying its elementsin harmony with the natural relations 
and connexions of words and sentences, and exhibiting its essential features 
and peculiar phenomena in duly progressive development, and in the lueid 
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order of a thoroughly digested method. The matter presented is exceeding- 
ly copious, filling a bulky volume of nearly six hundred pages. The dialects, 
in respect of which most school grammars are very defective, are most fully 
and satisfactorily exhibited and illustrated. Nearly half the volume is devo- 
ted to the rules of syntax, their elucidation and practical application. In all 
the distinct parts of the work, the same profound knowledge, and the same 
conscientious fidelity of elaboration are manifest; and we fully concur in the 
judgment of the translators, that “itis a truly practical grammar, fitted for 
its object, not by a theorist in his closet, but by an experienced instructor in 
his school.” ItWeserves a hearty reception among the philologists of our 
country. 


Al short and comprehensive Greek Grammar, with materials for 
oral exercises, for Schools and Colleges. By J. T. Champlin, 
Professor of Greek and Latin in Waterville College. New York : 
D. Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway— 18852. 


Tne author of this grammar has, we think, fully accemplished his avowed 
design, to wit: “to exhibit the central and essential facts and principles of 
the language in the clearest, most practical, and most summary form possi- 
ble.” He has effected all that could be expected within so narrow a com- 
pass. His materials have been drawn from the highest authorities ; facts and 
principles are stated with great clearness, and with quite sufficient fulness 
for the course usually pursued in academies, and for the wants of the young- 
er college classes. The chapter on the verb (in the syntax), a condensed 
translation of Wunder’s admirable treatise, is very excellent. The work is 
eminently adapted to the uses of the recitation room. 


The Personal Adventures of “Our own Correspondent” in Italy. 
By Michael Burke Honan. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
329 & 331, Pearl Street, Franklin Square—18652. 


Tuts volume recounts the adventures of the correspondent of the «London 
Times,” at Lisbon, at sea, but chiefly in Italy, during the revolutionary 
movements of 1848—1851. The adventures are often exceedingly amusing : 
the work, however, communicates a great deal of valuable and permanently 
interesting information relative to the affairs of Italy, and the political events 
and revolutionary failures which have, within the last few years, transpired 
in Genoa, Milan, Turin, Leghorn and Florence. The correspondent had 
access to the best Italian society, and his communications in this connexion 
are very interesting and entertaining. The book is spicy in matter, racy in 
its tone, and very agreeable reading. 


A Journal of Summer Time in the Country. By the Rev. Robert 
Aris Willmott, Incumbent of Bear Wood, Berks; Author of 
“Jeremy Taylor,a Biography.” New York: D. Appleton & 
Company, 200 Broadway—1852. 

Ir is not easy to designate the nature of this book in afew words. The 

journal of a clergyman spending the summer in the country, its general tone 

is serious, but cheerful and happy. It consists of a great variety of elevat 
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ing, devout and pleasing reflections, suggested by the beauties and wonders 
of animate and inanimate creation: a warm love of nature and an earnest 
admiration of art are manifest on every page: it abounds in references to the 
British poets, and those of other lands, and presents many brief quotations 
from their works: there is much just and enlightened literary and artistic 
criticism, especially of poets and painters, interspersed with incidents from 
their lives, and interesting anecdotes concerning them : instractive thoughts 
and beautiful fancies, suggested by the varied scenes of forest, garden, field 
and stream, greet us in many a striking form: principles are deduced, and 
axioms derived from the works of nature and of art, their combinations and 
effect, which serve to incite the more careless observer to like trains of 
thought. Thus the book is not only pleasing and entertaining, but caleulated 
to benefit both head and heart. It is one of the neat volumes of “Appleton’s 
Popular Library of the Best Authors.” 


Up-Country Letters. Edited by Professor B » National 
Observatory. New York: D. Appleton & Company, 200 
Broadway, and 16 Little Britain, London—1852. 


To us the perusal of this book has been as delicious as a feast of choice vi- 
ands can be tothe epicure. It consists of letters claiming to have been writ- 
ten by a gentleman in the up-cowntry (a part, we take it, of Southwestern 
Maine) to his friend, Prof. B., at Washington. They contain no story: they 
recount the multifarious on-goings, vicissitudes and enjoyments of a quiet, 
well-ordered, happy family in the country: many serious thougkts and sol- 
emn reflections meet you eften unexpectedly; but a quiet, dry and gentle 
humor runs through the whole, affecting the reader much like the soft pat- 
tering of a summer shower on the sheltering roof overhead: every little in- 
cident in or out of doors, the visits of friends and visits to them in return, 
the arrival of letters, all the varieties of the daily domestic routine in and 
out of doors, furnish occasions for serious or humorous reflections, and droll 
speculations and remarks; and the whole isa delightful treat from begin- 
ning to end. P 


Evenings at Donaldson Manor ; or, The Christmas Guest. By 
Maria J. McIntosh. Author of “Two Lives,’ “Charms and 
Counter-charms,” etc. etc. Anew revised edition. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway, and 16 Little Britain, 
London—1853. 


Tue author of this book is already favorably known to the reading public. 
Her writings all have some specific and useful end in view. In the present 
volume she presents, in the garb of evening entertainments atthe mansion 
of an opulent gentleman, a series of tales designed to inculeate sound prin- 
ciples and cofrect views of life and its relations and duties, and to illustrate 
and commend the superiority of solid intelligence, and of sterling moral and 
religious character over the glitter of conventionalities, and the empty pre- 
tensions and parade of fashionable refinement and elegance. The book is 
full of good sense, and its animus throughout is excellent. 
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Time and Tide ; or, Strive and Win. Py A.S. Roe, Author of 
“James Montjoy,” “To love, and to be loved,” etc. etc. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway—1852. 

We have formerly had occasion to speak with commendation of the author’s 

first work. As there, so here his aim is to exhibit the happy results of a 

well ordered, virtuous life, the disastrous effects of a course of folly, vice and 

crime, and thus to guard and deter the young from the one, and to invite and 
win them to the other. The character and tendency of the book are unex- 
ceptionable. 


Harper’s Magazine continues to visit us regularly with its rich freight of 
instructive, interesting and entertaining matter. It well stistains the reputa- 
tion long since acquired, of being by far the best monthly published in this 
country, or perhaps anywhere. The November number is more than usually 
valuable. 


Outlines of Moral Science. By Archibald Alexander, D. D. Late 
Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. New 
York: Charles Scribner, 1852. pp. 272. 

Tuis is a most excellent treatise, the last that proceeded from its gifted au- 

thor, and is admirably fitted for use as a text-book in our schools and colleges. 

It isthe result of much experience in teaching, of profound and laborious 

thought, but like every thing that has been written by Dr. Alexander, it is 

clear, simple, precise and forceful, characterized by the same practical good 
sense which distinguishes all his productions. It may be regarded as a com- 
prehensive syllabus of ethical philosophy, didactic rather than controversial, 
in which elementary principles and fundamental truths are laid down and ex- 
plained, and a clear analysis of the moral faculties given, with no useless 
words, and with no attempt to elucidate points which are inexplicable. He 
builds his system upon the Bible, and entirely repudiates the dangerous the- 
ory of expediency, with all the false principles and fallacious reasonings of 

Dr. Paley. We welcome the work as an important addition to the ethical 

literature of our country, and with much satisfaction commend it to the at- 

tention of our readers. 


The Evidences of Christianity, in their external or historical divi- 
sion, exhibited in a course of lectures. By Charles P. Mcllvaine, 
D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State 
of Ohio. Seventh Edition. Philadelphia: Smith and English, 
1852. pp. 408. 

WE hail with peculiar delight any work, designed to vindicate the faith of 

the believer in Christ and his glorious Gospel, whose tendency is to strength- 

en our confidence in the oracles of God, and to advance the cause of experi- 
mental religion. We are gratified to see a new edition of this admirable 
treatise by Dr. McIlvaine. We read it many years ago, and then regarded it 
as one of the best works on the Evidences of Christianity ; a re-examina- 
tion of the volume has not diminished our estimate of its merils, or impaired 
our respect for its author. The style is remarkably clear and, by no means 
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deficient in elegance ; the illustrations are apposite, the argument is concla- 
sive, and the whole discussion is presented in such a form as to strike the 
mind and impress the heart. After some introductory observations, the au- 
thenticity, integrity and credibility of the New Testament are established, 
and miracles, prophecy, the propagation and fruits of Christianity are given 
as proofs of a Divine Revelation. Then the author presents a summary of 
the argument, with a reply to objections, and concludes with a lecture on the 
Inspiration of the Scriptures. The volume is worthy vf an attentive peru- 
sal, and whilst it may induce the sceptic to renounce his delusions and 
dreams of sin, it will certainly confirm the humble believer in his faith, and 
supply him with armor, with which to ward off the adversaries of his soul. 


Redemption’s Dawn: or Biographical Studies in the Old Testa- 
ment history and prophecy, in eleven lectures. By N.C. Burt, 
Springfield, Ohio. Philadelphia: Smith and English, No. 36, 
N. Sixth Street, 1852. pp. 264. 

Tuts volume consists of a series of discourses, delivered by the writer to his 

congregation, on the subject of history and prophecy, in its aspects as a sci- 

ence, and discusses such topics as the following: Abel and the Antediluvian 
period—Noah—Abraham and the patriarchal period—Jacob—Joseph and the 
bondage—Moses—Moses and the Wandering—Joshua and the conquest of 

Canaan—Ruth and the period of the Judges—David—David and the Mon- 

archy. As it is the design of the lectures to present something of the divine 

plan, apparent in the Old Testament with reference to the coming Messiah, 
the lives of only such individuals are selected as stand connected with some 
historical period, or some striking histurical development, or with some new 
revelation respecting the Messiah. The biographical element is regarded as 
the least important, and is only assumed because it possesses ce:tain advan- 
tages for popular and practical instruction. The book is well written, and 
contains much valuable thought. We consider it an interesting contribution 
to the theological literature of our land, and our enterprising friends, Messrs. 

Smith and English, are entitled to much praise for the handsome and sub- 

stantial form, in which they have presented the work to the public. 


Subjection to Law, the Constitution of Man’s Nature : 4 discourse 
to the Graduating Class of Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, 
September 16,1852. By H. L. Baugher, D. D., Presideut of the 
College. Gettysburg: H. C. Neinstedt, 1852. pp. 16. 

Tue Baccalaureate of Doctor Baugher, delivered during the late Commence- 

ment services of Pennsylvania College, is an able discourse, appropriate to 

the occasion, and sustaining the reputation which the writeras a preacher 
enjoys. It abounds in excellent thought, striking illustration, and vigorous 
expression, and contains many suggestions, highly important and worthy the 
consideration of those, to whom they are particularly addressed. The senti- 
ments throughout are so correct, and expressed with so much point, that we 
take pleasure in commending the discourse to general perusal. No one can 
read the discussion without the conviction that the author is right, and every 
one, who reads, must feel the importance of the truths expressed. The ad 
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dress is printed by Mr. Neinstedt, with the same neatness which marks all 
the issues from his press. 


The True Aims of American Ambition : An address delivered be- 
Sore the Literary Societies of Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg 
September, 1852. By Hon. R.T.Conrad. Philadelphia: Cris- 
sy and Markley. pp. 32. 


Jupcer Conrad’s address, when delivered, attracted much favor, and we are 
certain that none ef the interest, with which it was then received, will be di- 
minished by its perusal. It is a finished and eloquent production, conceived 
in the finest taste, and indicating genius of the highest culture. It is full of 
poetic imagery, of brilliant, elevated thought, of the purest and most patzi- 
otic sentiments, clothed in the choicest and most appropriate language. 
There is a charm in all the author’s writings,— Nihil, quod non ornavit, tetigit 
—which will always secure for them readers, and win their admiration. 


Footsteps of our Forefathers: what they suffered and what they 
sought. Describing localities, and portraying personages and 
events conspicuous in the struggles for religious liberty. By Jas. 
G. Miall. Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 1852. pp. 362. 


Tuts is an interesting book, written in a chaste and perspicuous style ; 
abounding in graphic and stirring narratives, and furnishes the reader with a 
large amount of valuable information. Its objeet is to exhibit the nature and 
consequences of religious persecution, particularly as seenin a Protestant 
form, to show how any religious system may become vitiated and perverted 
by its alliance with the powers of State, and to produce in the mind the con- 
viction of the inestimable value of spiritual freedom. A state church is not 
necessary to the vitality of the religious system ; those periods, in which a 
state chureh has been most powerful, are not the periods fixed upon by any 
party as worthy of the highest complacency ; and they have generally been 
the best men, upon whom the State church has frowned. These ideas are 
clearly established by a reference to facts, in the memorable struggles for re- 
ligious liberty in the past history of the world. The work is most beautiful- 
ly printed, in clear type and on fine paper, and is indeed an ornament to the 
American press. 


Five years inan English University. By Charles Astor Bristed, 
Jate Foundation Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. New York: G. W. Putnam and Company, 1852. pp. 
441. 

Tuts is a very readable book. It presents a picture of University life in 

England, just as it is,in which the author’s experience and observations are 

given, as well as the impression which such a life would make upon the 

American mind. We have perused the book with the deepest interest, and 

have concluded that from its pages a better idea can be gathered of either 

Cambridge or Oxford, than from any other source, with which we are ac- 

quainted. The author’s advantages for preparing a book of the kind were 

very great; for having passed with honor through the regular curriculum ol 
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study ina New England college, he entered Cambridge as a Freshaian, 
where he remained five years, which afforded him the opportunity of becom- 
ing thoroughly acquainted with all the minutia of the system, and the varied 
details of University life. His object in undertaking the work was, that in 
this country so little is known respecting the English Universities, and that 
which we do know gives us erroneous and unfavorable impressions on the 
subject; and because there are points inan English University, which may 
be studied with profit, and from which valuable suggestions may be derived. 
If we were disposed to offer any criticism, we would say that the arrange- 
ment might be better, that there isa want of system in the book, that the 
writer has not bestowed as much care upen the diction as could be desired. 
We must not forget to say that the publishers have done their part well. It 
is a most attractive volume. The clear typography, the beautiful paper and 
rich binding are most grateful to the eye, and worthy of all praise. We shall 
be happy to take up the book again, to examine it in its details, and to make 
it the basis of an article on the Collegiate system of Education in our own 
country. 


The Metamorphoses of Publius Ovidius Naso: elucidated by an 
analysis and explanation of the Fables, together with English 
notes, historical, mythological and critical, and illustrated by 
pictorial embellishments. By Nathan Covington Brooks, A. M., 
Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages. Late Principal of 
the Baltimore High School, President of the Baltimore Female 
College. Fourth edition. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co.— 
pp. 386. 


Proressor Brooks has long been regarded by the public as an experienced 
and successful teacher, a fine scholar and an accomplished linguist. His lit- 
erary efforts have always been received with favor, and the work before us, 
we are sure, will detract none from the reputation which he already enjoys. 
The task undertaken has been executed in a manner creditable to himself, 
and advantageous to the public. The annotation is full, faithful and able, 
marked by good taste, sound scholarship and accurate discrimination. An 
acquaintance with Mythology is indispensable to the classical student, and 
in no way can this knowledge be so readily secured, as by the study of the 
fables themselves. Ovid is the great store-house of ancient mythology, con- 
taining the fictions of Greece and Rome, ina connected and attractive form. 
He, therefore, deservedly claims a place in our schools, and we know of no 
edition of the author that is comparable to the work before us in the elegance 
of its execution. To every fable the editor has prefixed an analysis and ex- 
planation, which furnishes material aid to the pupil, and cannot fail to in- 
crease his interest in the work. The remarkable coincidences between the 
events recorded by the poet, and those of sacred history, are noticed, and 
many of the fables, which are corrupt traditions of scriptural truths, are 
traced back to the scriptural narratives, and parallel passages from the sacred 
volume are given. The corresponding extracts from modern authors, pre- 
sented in the notes, are exceedingly interesting, and while they seem to il- 
lustrate the text, they are likely to awaken in the student a taste for reading. 
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The pictorial embellishments are beautiful, contributing to the illustration of 
the poet, and impressing more deeply the fable upon the youthful memory. 
The book is dedicated by the editor to Prof. C. P. Krauth, D. D., as a testi- 
monial of regard for his piety and talents, and for the zeal with which he 
has devoted them to the cause of virtue and sound learning. 


A Plea for Female Education, comprising Documents and Facts il- 
lustrative of the Importance of the Sudject. By Rev. D. F. 
Bittle. Hagerstown, Md., McKee & Robertson, Publishers— 
1853. 

Upon the eve of the publication of the Ev. Review, this important treatise 
has come to hand. Having had an opportunity of examining it in manu- 
script, we can commend it to the notice of all who are interested in female 
education, and pronounce it a highly instructive and attractive series of re- 
flections on its theme. Itcontaius 111 pages, and is sold at twenty-five cts. 
per copy. 


Scriptural Character of the Lutheran Doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. By the Rev. H. I. Schmidt, D. D. Professor of the German 
Language and Literature &c. in Columbia College, N. Y. Pub- 
lished by H. Ludwig, 46 Vesey Str. N. Y. 

ORIGINALLY published in this Review, in reply to Dr. Schmucker’s article 

on the same subject, this treatise appears now, enlarged with & historical in- 

troduction, giving a condensed account of the faith of the church. The whole 
has been carefully revised, and takes its place in our church literature aside 

of its forerunner, to which it isa reply. The ability of Dr. Schmidt as a 

writer and theologian is not doubtful. ~Our pages have furnished abundant 

evidence of his fine taste and great versatility. The work before us is a test 
of his theological learning and discrimination. We recommend to all, who 
feel an interest in such discussions, the two treatises, Dr. Schmidt’s and Dr. 

Schmucker’s. They go together, like Hayne and Webster, and our motto 

should be—audi et alteram partem. 


We send bills to some of our subscribers, who are in arrears for 
more than one year, others will follow, unless payment should be 
made before our next issue. 








